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INTRODUCTION 


The Alternative Press Takes Ott 


elcome to the first issue of Alter- 

|_I native Press Review! I hope you're 

as excited as we are about the increasing quantity 
and often high quality of alternative publications 
showing up on newsstands and through the mail. A 
new generation of alter¬ 
native periodicals is 
searching for an enlarged 
audience, and APR is 
here to help you find 
your way through the 
obscurity and confusion 
of the low-budget, do-it- 
yourself publishing world. 

A significant proportion 
of this new generation of 
zines, newsletters, tab¬ 
loids and magazines has 
taken over where the 
underground press of the 
sixties left off. Exploring liberatory themes from a 
variety of non-authoritarian perspectives, APR will 
focus on coverage of this segment of alternative 
periodicals. Contrary to the. narrow image often 
presented in the mainstream media, the alternative 
press encompasses far more than the well-known 
alternative newsweeklies and liberal mainstays like 
the Nation and The Progressive. Although some 
mainstream sources are beginning to pick up on the 
wider alternative press scene, the very idea of a 
genuinely alternative press needs to be defended 
from those who want to reduce it to a mere mar¬ 
keting ploy for advertisers to reach marginal, non¬ 
mainstream audiences. 

There is a radical press in North America and it 
forms a major part of the larger alternative press 
phenomenon. But it suffers from poor public expo¬ 


sure, narrowly focussed distribution, and a hostile 
climate wherever authorities are concerned. APR 
seeks to increase the general level of awareness that 
such a press exists. It will publish a wide variety of 
some of the best essays available, essays that deserve 

a much wider readership 
than they currendy enjoy. 
APR will explain the 
value and promote the 
wider distribution of 
alternative periodicals, 
books and other media. 
APR wants to provide 
you with as wide a win¬ 
dow as possible onto this 
entire sphere of publish¬ 
ing activities. 

There are some highly 
important, beautifully 
conceived and competent¬ 
ly executed projects out there that should not be 
missed. And you'll find a good selection of them 
here in this first issue of Alternative Press Review. 
We hope you'll subscribe, in order to continue 
receiving further selections. We hope you'll give us 
your opinions of this first, preliminary effort at 
presenting this varied assortment of excerpts and 
articles. And we hope you'll send us your sugges¬ 
tions for subsequent issues: the types of articles, 
graphic art, news coverage, reviews and features 
you'd like to see included. We're not only open for 
suggestions, we're eager to forge a partnership with 
readers interested in participating in this new 
publishing project. Send your comments to: 

Alternative Press Review 
c/o C.A.L. Press 
POB 1446 
Columbia, MO 65205-1446 
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Alternative Directions 


A lternative Press Review can only be¬ 
come what its readers and contributors 
help it to become. We will remain steadfastly 
focussed on the task of assisting the alterna¬ 
tive press to make itself more visible, by 
bringing important parts of it to our readers’ 
attention. But beyond this, there are many 
directions we would like to travel. 

This initial issue is only a first step in 
achieving the kind of magazine we’d like this 
to be. In future issues we’d like to increase 
our coverage of alternative press news. We’d 
like to run many more book reviews, as well 
as other alternative media reviews. We’d like 
to profile some of the more important alter¬ 
native media institutions—publishers, distrib¬ 
utors, bookshops, etc. We’d like to include 
pieces on well-known writers and artists who 
contribute regularly to the alternative press. 
In fact, there are probably too many things 
we’d like to do to ever fit them all into the 
limited space of this magazine. But we’ll try 
anyway. 


In order to achieve our goals, we’re going to 
need more contributors—more writers, 
graphic artists, photographers, etc. As a new 
project we can use all the comments, criti¬ 
cism and suggestions that you can possibly 
give us. 

A magazine such as this will necessarily 
contain contradictions, because it will always 
contain a variety of perspectives. We see this 
as potential a strength, rather than a weak¬ 
ness. It means that no single perspective will 
dominate our presentation. The ability to 
read and assess the relative validity of many 
different alternative perspectives is an impor¬ 
tant skill worth cultivating in a world in 
which mainstream media monoculture rules. 
And we certianly intend to make sure that 
those who pick up this magazine will exercise 
this skill. 

If you like what you see in this first 
issue, please let us know. And if you don’t, 
we really want to hear why. 


Alternative Press Review is an independent not-for- 
profit quarterly publication of C.A.L. Press. 

Subscriptions 

Regular Subscriptions are $16/year by third 
class mail and $32/two years. 

First class subscriptions are $22/year and $44/ 
two years. 

International subscriptions are $20/year by 
surface mail and $40/two years. 

International airmail subscriptions are $28/year 
and $56/two years 


Sample copies 

Sample copies of the current issue are $4.95 by 
first class mail or $4.50 by third class mail. 


Make your check or money order to: C.A.L. 
Press and send it to; POB 1446, Columbia, MO 
65205-1446. All subscriptions are in U.S. dollars. 
Checks and money orders in other currencies 
must add the equivalent to US $10 for conversion. 
Allow two to four weeks for first class and airmail 
delivery. Allow two to four months for third class 
delivery. Subscriptions are guaranteed. If you are 
not completely satisfied at any point the remainder 
of your subscription will be refunded on request. 

Please keep in mind that if you move to a new 
address, you need to notify us at least 6 weeks 


before your address changes in order to help 
insure that copies mailed actually reach you. The 
post office does not forward magazines. 

Distribution 

Bulk copies of Alternative Press Review are 
available for resale from several wholesale distribu¬ 
tors. Contact us for a list of distributors, or informa¬ 
tion on ordering direct from the publisher. 

Submissions 

Please enclose a self-addressed, stamped 
envelope with all articles, photos, and graphic art 
if you want it returned, or if you want to receive a 
response. All other submissions become the 
property of C.AL. Press. We prefer that written 
submissions be typed and double-spaced; ASCII 
or WoFdperfect format on 3.5" or 5.25” IBM com¬ 
patible diskettes are encouraged. 

Alternative Press Review may edit submission 
for grammar and style. 

Please address all subscriptions, contributions, 
submissions and letters to: 

C.A.L. Press 
POB 1446 

Columbia, MO 65205-1446 
U.S.A. 
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A L T E R N A TIVE MEDIA 


News in Brief 


Utne Reader 
goes syndicated 

U tne Reader has come up with a new slant 
on marketing its now well-developed 
editorial grasp of the more mainstream-end 
of the alternative press. Editor-in-chief Eric 
Utne is launching a weekly syndicated col¬ 
umn for newspapers to be titled “New on 
the Newsstand: A Guide to the Most Note¬ 
worthy and Intriguing Magazine Articles 
Today.” The column, which had its debut 
June 7, is meant to “alert [readers] to four 
or five of the most interesting and important 
articles currently on the newsstands or avail¬ 
able by mail.” 

“We hope this will be a kind of reading 
menu,” says Eric Utne, quoted in the May 31 
issue of Magazine Week, “so we can let 
people know it’s right there on the shelf 
waiting for them.” The United Features 
Syndicate is distributing the column on 
Mondays, beginning from a base of 25 news¬ 
papers already committed to running it. 

Utne “editor-at-large” Helen Cordes, long 
associated with the magazine, will write the 
column from her new home base in Texas. 

"MediaCulture Inc.” 
on-line from AlterNet 

WWk fi ediaCulture Inc.” is a weekly column 
IVI focussing heavily on the alternative 
press and critical media issues, written by 
MediaCulture Review publisher Don Hazcn 
and MediaCulture Review editor Laurie 
Ouellette, who formerly worked with Utne 
Reader. The column is distributed by Alter¬ 
Net, an on-line computer wire service main¬ 
tained by the Institute for Alternative Jour¬ 
nalism, which also publishes MediaCulture 
Review. AlterNet, primarily serving alterna¬ 
tive newsweeklies around the country, distri¬ 
buted “articles from the independent and 
alternative press on a wide range of sub¬ 
jects” to over a hundred subscribers. While 
recent editions of the “MediaCulture Inc.” 
column have covered such topics as the de 
facto censorship of The ’90s cable network (a 
“liberal” network), the ACLU’s Art Censor¬ 
ship Project, and Deep Dish TV’s coverage 
of the L.A. riots. 

Individuals can subscribe to AlterNet for 
$25 per month, for which they also receive 
“a weekly hard copy of the Index of story 
abstracts and varied information on impor¬ 
tant reports, upcoming events, etc.” AlterNet 


must be accessed on-line by computer mo¬ 
dem through PeaceNet. For more informa¬ 
tion about AlterNet articles call (202) 887- 
0022. 

Gap Media Project 
promoting free media 

T he Gap Media Project is a fairly new 
non-profit organization “dedicated to 
increasing the circulation of the alternative 
press,” and “to making sure that the ‘alterna¬ 
tive’ news bypassed by the media industry 
gets to as many people as possible.” It sees 


Lest some readers think that Satanist 
hysteria is strictly bound up with the fun¬ 
damentalist Christian milieu, the January/ 
February ’93 issue of Ms. magazine leads off 
with a supermarket tabloidesque cover 
showing nine Satanic serpents coiled around 
a naked, blond, fair-skinned, toddler. (All 
that’s missing are the legendary blue eyes to 
complete the picture.) The cover reads: 
"BELIEVE IT! Cult Ritual Abuse Exists: 
One Woman’s Story." 

What follows in the cover article, itself 
titled "Surviving the unbelievable: Cult ritual 
abuse," is a blatantly ridiculous tale told by 
an unidentified (except by pseudonym) "free 
lance writer currently working on a novel 
about ritual abuse." 

What is the meaning of this bizarre case 
of Satanist fiction presented as feminist fact? 


“the alternative press as a general news 
source, a resource for developing community 
through increasing accessibility.” Proposed 
activities include a subscription service and 
fulfillment service, library promotions, and 
publishing a magazine promoting the alterna¬ 
tive press. 

Currently, the Gap Media Project is dis¬ 
tributing free copies of donated magazines 
and tabloids to interested people locally 
using newspaper racks. For more information 
on current projects and plans, contact The 
Gap Media Project at 1415 Birch St., Yellow 
Springs, OH 45387. Or phone The Gap at 
(513) 767-2224. 


Why has a major liberal feminist magazine 
with a reported circulation of 120,000 lent 
the prestige of its reputation to the publica¬ 
tion of this type of highly incendiary story? 
Unfortunately, it’s only the most visible of 
recent examples of a growing trend in some 
feminist circles to uncritically accept and 
trumpet the existence of a widespread con¬ 
spiracy of cult ritual abuse aimed primarily 
at women, as though there aren’t enough 
genuine problems in this world for women. 

In their report on the Committee for the 
Scientific Examination of Religion’s land¬ 
mark study, Satanism in America , Shawn 
Carlson and Gerald Larue concluded that of 
more than one million recently reported 
violent crimes in the U.S. only about 60 
could be tied in any way to Satanism. Whose 
interests does the Satanist scare serve? 
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Interview 

THE RETURN OF FACTSHEET 5 

An interview with R. Seth Friedman 


INTRODUCTION: “Zine” is probably the 
most popular title appropriated by small 
press publications of the last decade. They’re 
generally less professional-looking and much 
less profit-oriented than consumer and trade 
magazines. And they’re generally more 
expressive and freeform than newsletters. 
Their content runs the gamut from sci-fi and 
punk rock (two of the original and most 
popular genres) to alternative literature, art 
and politics, to strange hobbies and unusual 
fetishes. There are thousands of them out 
there, but for those not already involved in 
one of the scenes that provides a focus for a 
zine genre, they may be invisible. 

That’s where Factsheet Five comes in. 
Started back in 1982 by Mike Gunderloy, 
Factsheet Five is just about everybody’s 
favorite review zine. That’s in part because 
no other one publication is so single-mind- 
edly dedicated to publishing zine reviews 
(usually over a thousand per issue). But it’s 
also because original editor/publisher Gun¬ 
derloy made Factsheet Five into a veritable 
alternative institution that zine publishers 
came to look upon as a service as vital for 
the zine world as directory assistance and 
telephone directories are for telephone 
communications. When Gunderloy sold FF, 
the collective disappointment was palpable 
when new publisher Hudson Luce was un¬ 
able to meet the challenge of satisfying 
readers’ and publishers’ expectations. But 
now, under a second new publisher, R. Seth 
Friedman (former publisher of Food for 
Thought), a collective sigh of relief has 
greeted the successful appearance of two 
high-quality issues as worthy as any pub¬ 
lished by Gunderloy. In fact, the rebirth of 
FF has been the most important story in the 
zine world in the last year. So he was a 
natural subject for our first APR interview. 

Unfortunately, Seth had just suffered “a 
fairly minor, but nevertheless, an accident” 
on his motorscooter, and had just returned 
from a hospital about an hour earlier. "Noth¬ 
ing broken, just pain...all over," he said with 
a laugh. "Eight major lacerations on my 
body." Despite the accident, he went on with 
our talk. 


Jason McQuInn: Factsheet Five has 
received a lot of attention lately from vari¬ 
ous places like Mademoiselle and De¬ 
tails. What kind of response have you 
been getting from the articles and reviews? 

R. Seth Friedman: Well, personally, it’s 
been good for the magazine. I mean any 
publicity is good economically. I’m getting a 
high number of sample orders from people 
who know nothing about zines. For me that’s 
a really good thing. I see FF and myself as 
having a dual role. One of my jobs is to pub¬ 
lish a magazine that people want to read. 
People pay for the magazine and I want to 
make it and send it to them. And then the 
other thing I think I’m trying to become, I 
don’t want to, but I think I’m kind of elected 
to be the spokesperson for the zine communi¬ 
ty. And in that sense I’m always trying to pub¬ 
licize for the uninformed about what zines 
are. And so I’m very pleased with certain arti¬ 
cles, like for instance the Mademoiselle piece 
I was really pleased with because I think 
that’s brilliant, the fact that Mademoiselle 
readers who I assume know very little about 
zine culture would then be exposed to those 
kind of ideas and they’d be like, "Hey, there 
are people out there saying what they want 
making their own magazines. Maybe I should 
try that too." And so I’m really pleased with 
that aspect of the publicity, as well. 

Jason: When you first took over the maga¬ 
zine, what are some of the problems that 
you had? Maybe you could recount your 
experiences in publishing your first issue of 
FF? Where you got advice from and who 
helped out? 

Seth: Essentially everybody. I certainly 
couldn’t have done it without my girlfriend, 
who works in the publishing industry. She’s 
been really helpful with me getting this going 
as emotional support and advice. She would 
say things like "By the way, Seth, have you 
thought about what are you going to put on 
the cover? And I’m like "Cover?" And like, 
"Yeah, you’re going to need a cover on your 
magazine." Like, "Oh yeah, I guess so." So 
things like that I wasn’t thinking about. When I 
took over FF I thought, OK, people will send 
me zines and I’ll write reviews. But publishing 
a magazine is more than just putting together 
a couple reviews. There’s a lot of business 


that has to be taken care of. There’s a lot of 
other things that need to be taken care of. 
She’s been really helpful in that area. 

And then, aside from that, I have a back¬ 
ground in computers, with IBM PCs I’m very 
familiar with them. And that kind of 
background was very instrumental in getting 
over a lot of the roadblocks I think Hudson 
and possibly other people who would be 
undertaking this venture would end up with. 

In the sense that I really knew how to opti¬ 
mize technology to put together a magazine 
such as this. 

J: Yes, I notice that you’ve written your 
own review database program that you’ve 
been using. It’s been working out well? 

S: It’s been working out brilliantly. It’s much 
exceeded my expectations. The idea was to 
develop a system that would (a) maintain a 
list of reviews and (b) maintain my subscrip¬ 
tion list simultaneously and that worked out 
really well. But the ease of use is tremendous. 
Jerod, who was very apprehensive to use my 
software initially, because he was doing the 
electronic version. He was a bit apprehensive 
because he didn’t know exactly what would 
happen when you start to do this on a com¬ 
pletely different basis. Because it’s not a word 
processing program. It’s not like I’m going to 
sit down at my typewriter and type stuff. It’s 
totally different, a totally different type of in¬ 
teraction. And he’s very pleased with it now. 
He thinks it’s expediting things. And it’s very 
important to make things as easy as possible 
when you’re reviewing 20 or 30 magazines a 
day. It’s a lot of work, and anything you can 
do to ease the burden of the work is really 
good. 

J: How much time do you think you spend 
working on it? 

S: Mike always said that it was a hundred 
hours a week, fifteen hours a day, or some¬ 
thing like that. I generally don’t take off more 
than one 24 hour period a week and that’s a 
lot if I don’t work for one 24 hour period of 
time. During the week I go from 9 in the 
morning to midnight or something like that. 

It’s a lot of work, a lot of hours, but a lot of 
that is spent doing things besides writing zine 
reviews. A lot of time is spent going to the 
post office, doing errands, and stuff like that 
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S: I was publishing Food for Thought. And I 
was developing this network of people where 
we were doing this San Francisco Zine Pub¬ 
lishers’ Collective. When I first moved out to 
SF I knew there were a lot of zine publishers 
here and I wanted to contact them and you 
know basically exchange tips, and say "Who 
are you doing your printing with?" "What 
stores are you selling at?" "Are you getting 
ripped off by anyone?" And so I basically 
organized this group of people and it worked 
out really well. It was tremendous. It was a 
great, great thing. We had maybe ten meet¬ 
ings in its existence. And it might come back 
into existence. The whole thing started with 
an art gallery in town that decided to have a 
show of zines. And through the connections I 
made through this art gallery space—they 
had some lectures and discussions and 
things—I made some contact with all these 
zine publishers. So from there I developed the 
collective and I also made friends with Jerod 
Pore, who was doing this electronic version of 
FF. And I figured, hey, I could basically just 
print the electronic version of FF. And that 
was the beginning, which is a very humble 
beginning, which is you know I’ll just take a 
file that exists and print it. And that is the only 
idea I basically had at the time, which is to 
take something which already exists and sell 
it for a nominal cost. 

J: Were you going to keep doing Food for 
Thought at the same time? 

S: It didn’t really enter my mind until I real¬ 
ized later on how much work was involved. 

And so from that I basically started negotia¬ 
tions with Hudson Luce—seeing what was 
going on with him and if he wanted to get in¬ 
volved in any way. So we had some contract 
negotiations and the eventually the whole 
structure was transferred to me. And I basi¬ 
cally decided to go full force into it. I spent a 
lot of money, every dime I had left I spent on 
computer equipment. And luckily I had 
enough money saved up to purchase the 
required equipment necessary for developing 
the whole thing. 

J: Did you have the money to print the first 
issue and do all the mailing and every¬ 
thing? 

S: Originally I was going to change the name 
of Factsheet Five mostly because I didn’t like 
the name. I was like, well, its kind of a dumb 
name, it doesn’t say anything. No offense to 
Mike and the person who originally wrote the 
science fiction story. I didn’t think the name 
worked on newsstands. Because I was going 
to focus on newsstand sales, which both Mike 
and Hudson didn’t focus on. I was going to 
change the name I thought to something like 
The Guide or Zines, or something like that 
would work out as a name on the news- 


Interview 


related to the magazine,...on the phone talk¬ 
ing to people and stuff like that and that 
helps break up the day. So hopefully, if I di¬ 
versify my activities I won’t burn out, as Mike 
did. So we’ll see what happens with that. 

J: So, a year ago did you have any idea 
you’d be doing FF now? 

S: Oh no! Are you kidding me? I couldn’t 
believe it. A funny thing I just thought about 
—a year ago I was a total slacker, I did basi¬ 
cally nothing. I had some unemployment 
insurance coming in and I was basically living 


off that and I trying to become a free-lance 
writer. So, you know, I was basically a low-life 
in the world in the hierarchy of the way things 
are structured. And now I’m doing FF. And I 
had no idea. And basically I was just in the 
right place at the right time. And I was really 
upset, like many other people, about the fact 
that FF was not in existence. And it just oc¬ 
curred to me that maybe I could do it. Be¬ 
cause no one else was doing it and I wanted 
it to exist. So I brought it back into existence. 

J: How did the process take place for you 
to take over and get things restarted? 


Lori Eanes ®1993, photo courtesy R. Seth Friedman 
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stands. But after talking to a lot of distribu¬ 
tors—I started talking to a lot of distributors 
very early on—and the distributors encour¬ 
aged me to keep the name. And I was really 
lucky in the sense that the distributors trusted 
me, basically everyone trusted me and I’m so 
glad because I couldn’t have done it without 
the trust. The distributors trusted me, and a 
lot of people in the industry trusted me be¬ 
cause they had seen Food for Thought and 
they liked my reviews and they had know that 
I was pretty serious about the zine community 
and keeping it going. So they trusted me too. 
So, with the support that I got from the dis- 


the third issue coming up I’m hoping to get 
all the money because when you work with 
distributors—as you well know, but some 
people may not—is that you only get paid for 
the issue that you send them one month after 
the next issue arrives in their hands, so that is 
a very long backlog for a lot of publishers and 
right now I should be collecting that money 
and when that money starts coming in—some 
of it has already—that is now gonna help pay 
for the third issue’s printing and then of 
course the money will come in for the second 
issue in time to print the fourth issue. 



tributors I was able to coax them out of a 
percentage of the monies that I would be 
getting paid from my first issue, that I would 
give to them. They all placed preorders be¬ 
fore I printed, and then I called them back 
and I said, look, I need some money to pay 
my initial printing bill, would that be OK with 
you? And a lot of them agreed to do that. 

And then I basically called around to the rest 
of the distributors, and said, "Hey, look, I’ll 
give you what you want, I’m going to have 
terms across the board for all the distributors, 
and basically the term of the agreement is 
that for the first issue I’m going to need some 
upfront money so I can print it. And they were 
really, really supportive and helped me in that 
area. And that worked out and that got the 
first issue going. After that then some sub¬ 
scription dollars came in. Once the first issue 
hit the newsstand a lot of people started ante- 
ing up for subscriptions and that money went 
for printing the second issue. And now with 


J: So at this time do you anticipate break¬ 
ing even and paying off everybody at any 
point? 

S: Well the distributors are essentially the 
only ones who loaned me money. I did not 
take out any loans because I knew that if I 
took out a loan I would have difficulty paying 
it back. I’m also against the structure of bor¬ 
rowing money for interest. I don’t really think 
that the system is beneficial to a lot of peo¬ 
ple. So I avoided, you know, taking money 
like some film makers, you know, I forget who 
it was, but some people who charged things 
on their credit cards to finance their films. 

And I was afraid of doing that because I did 
not want to risk bankruptcy after my second 
issue. So I didn’t borrow any money from 
people. So all the money I funnelled into the 
company initially, I’m still out that money. I 
bought the computer, and the computer is 
mine, so I guess not necessarily, poured 


money into the corporation. But I’m not really 
in debt to anything aside from myself. And as 
long as the magazine keeps paying for the 
printing bills and keeps paying for the ship¬ 
ping bills (which are mighty expensive, post¬ 
age and UPS and everything else), and pays 
my rent (which essentially is a very high cost, 
and I’m going to try to reduce that in the fu¬ 
ture), then the magazine will keep going. I 
have no delusions of grandeur outside of just 
keeping this thing going. As long as I can eat 
and pay my rent I’ll be perfectly content. 

J: What plans do you have for upcoming is¬ 
sues? Do you want to go in any new direc¬ 
tions, add any features, columns, or any¬ 
thing in specific? 

S: Absolutely. One of the things I misjudged, 
which certainly anyone would misjudge in this 
venture, was the volume of zines that came 
in, a tremendous amount of volume. And you 
know, along with the volume of zines that 
come must therefore be the volume of pages 
that come out. So the magazine is just filled 
with more reviews than I expected and I’ve 
got a backlog of stories that I really want to 
run. One of the stories that was supposed to 
run on a regular basis is my "Food for 
Thought" story. That got put on hold in the 
second issue and I have a story slated for the 
third issue that will hopefully fit in there. One 
of the projects that’s also on the sidelines is 
the global mail art listing which I want to 
hopefully maintain, but that took up three 
pages in the first issue. And that’s a lot of 
room, and I’d like to fit that in and I’d like 
people to tell me if it’s useful or not, and if it 
is useful I’d certainly like to do that because I 
want to try to support the mail art community. 

Aside from that a thing that I’m really fo¬ 
cussing on, is trying to get articles with tips, 
basically people writing articles and telling 
some tips on starting a zine, or tips on print¬ 
ing. I’d like to have people that specialize in 
alternative printing techniques write articles. 

I’d like to have people that have backgrounds 
in zine distribution write articles about doing 
distribution. Things like that. So I want to try 
to make it a bit of a trade journal, but not as 
much as Mike had it. I’m trying to strike a 
balance between making FF a trade journal 
for zine publishers and a consumer guide to 
people that are not publishing. So I would like 
to focus hopefully more on the zine publish¬ 
ers which I feel really bad about by not doing 
the free trades. And hopefully by giving more 
resources available to the publishers I will 
then make up for the lack of the free trades. I 
am going to have a lot of articles slated from 
a lot of people which I don’t really want to 
talk about at this time, because I don’t really 
want to get people’s hopes up and then not 
have room to fit these things when we get 
close to deadline. But there’s a lot of fine 
articles I have at the moment that I’d like to 
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run. 

And then the other thing, the big project is 
the Zine Publisher's Resource Guide. It’s too 
early to tell what kind of response it got. 

Some people said it was really good, but 
compared to the number of copies I’ve 
shipped, it’s been pretty quiet. I’ve shipped a 
few hundred copies so far. And these go out 
to all the people who’ve paid for subscrip¬ 
tions. And this way if the zine publisher who 
used to get FF for free is now paying they’re 
going to get this bonus of the resource guide, 
which I like to describe as my black book, my 
address book that I use at FF. Which has lists 
of all my distributors that I deal with, some 
distributors that I don’t deal with, the book¬ 
stores that sell FF, and the printers around 
the country that do printing and xeroxing for 
the industry that want to get this stuff out 
there. And so hopefully this will work out and 
people will find this useful. They will hopefully 
cut their costs on printing and find out stores 
across the country that will sell these things. 
The bookstore list is not as useful for me, 
because I don’t sell to that many bookstores 
directly, but people who publish zines, a lot of 
them certainly do not have major distribution. 
And the bookstores I do list, I contacted them 
all, and they all said yes, they would be will¬ 
ing to take stuff on consignment through the 
mail. And that I think is really crucial, because 
people make zines and then, like, "Well I have 
a zine, what do I do with it?" Get the resource 
guide. Find out who’s buying your type of 
thing. In the resource guide I list the stores 
that take what kinds of things. I list stores that 
specialize in gay materials, stores that spe¬ 
cialize in political stuff, stores that specialize 
in literary things. And hopefully a person that 
publishes a zine will now know where to send 
this stuff...and hopefully get their stuff out 
there, which is what I want to see. 

J: What about the alternative publishing/- 
zine publishing scene in general, do you 
see it increasing in quality and number of 
publications, or do you see a limit coming 
soon? 

S: There seems to be a real increase in peo¬ 
ple’s interest in zines right now and I don’t 
know where it’s coming from and I don’t 
know how long it’s going to last. But it’s really 
happening now. It’s amazing. I had no idea 
this was going to happen and I don’t know 
where it’s coming from but it’s amazing. 
There’s a big story coming up in Details 
magazine which I think will be tremendous. 
There’s this thing with Billy Idol, he’s now 
promoting zine culture in his new CD. There’s 
a lot of articles being written about zines in 
the mainstream media. I think that's great 
and if that can keep up, if people who publish 
zines can get them to bookstores. Then peo¬ 
ple who would normally not know about zines 
would be more willing to pick something up 


Interview 

on the newsstand and hopefully purchase it. 

And that’s always my bottom line. That’s 
why I took over FF. And that’s also the differ¬ 
ence between me and Mike. Mike was inter¬ 
ested in a kind of an aesthetic where he want¬ 
ed people to have free speech, and get their 
voices heard, and to support people publish¬ 
ing. My focus is more on financial aspects in 
the sense that when I was publishing Food 
for Thought, if I wasn’t getting any money 
from the damn thing I couldn’t afford to pub¬ 
lish it. And I think that the only way that peo¬ 
ple can really afford to publish is if they have 
an audience of people out there willing to pay 
to cover the cost of xeroxing and shipping. 

And so I want to get people who have jobs, 
people who have money, people who like to 
read regular magazines—Time Magazine, 
Newsweek and People—maybe they would 
supplement their reading diet with zines. And 
that’s what I want, because I think that would 
really benefit everyone involved. It will benefit 
the zine publishers and it will benefit the con¬ 
sumers. And I might take some flack for 
that—I haven’t yet—but hopefully people will 
support my decision for that. Because it is 
kind of a difference from the way people used 
to look at the zine thing. People used to look 
at it like "Its for trade only." "It’s just for the 
love of it." And I’m like, "Oh yeah, of course, 
that’s the main reason why, but unless you 
actually have another group of paying cus¬ 
tomers who are willing to support you finan¬ 
cially, you’re not going to be able to continue 
doing it." I think that’s really important. 

J: Mike Gunderloy always said he thought 
maybe there were 10,000 zines out there. Is 
that a number that sounds good to you? 

S: He said 10,000. I think I was telling people 
about 10 to 20,000 about a month ago. I took 
a look at my database. And I have on my 
database 5,000 zines. And my database is no¬ 
where near complete. And considering the 
proliferation of zines you don’t even see, if 
you take the broad definition of zines. You 
know, these kind of newsletter things,...like 
nonprofit organization newsletters, which 
straddle the zine territory. And these kind of 
more marginal magazines. There are a lot 
that I don’t even review. I do not review Op¬ 
tion magazine. I don’t review Forced Expo¬ 
sure. I do review Maximum, though. But 
there’s a whole wide range of zines out there 
and if you take a broad definition I would say 
it’s over 20,000, maybe closer to 30,000. It’s a 
tremendous number out there. And if you talk 
about global scale. What, England? Soccer 
zines? There’s probably a thousand soccer 
zines, football soccer zines publishing out of 
England alone. 

J: It seems like there’re whole areas where 
you don’t see too many zines but where 
you know they’re printed, like just consider¬ 


ing high school underground zines. You 
don’t see too many of those reviewed in FF 
but you know they’re around. 

S: Absolutely. There’s some things that I 
don’t review on principle and there’s some 
things I don’t know about. The high school 
publications are most definitely zines. I gener¬ 
ally don’t get that many, unfortunately, be¬ 
cause some of them tend to be very good. I 
do not review, in general, community free¬ 
bies. In San Francisco there are so many. 
They come and go so quickly. You can go to 



any cafe in town and probably get five to ten 
free publications. They’re most definitely 
zines and they’re all advertising driven. These, 
generally, I do not review. I don’t really know 
why except for the fact that I try to limit the 
amount of things I publish and I’m also think¬ 
ing about my readers. And I don’t think the 
people outside of S.F. are all that interested 
in the goings on in the local various commu¬ 
nities in S.F....But there are so many out 
there. There’s, what, fifty in San Francisco. 

How many in L.A.? Fifty in L.A. Fifty in Chica¬ 
go. Fifty in New York. There’s so many of 
them out there. And I think these are totally 
zines too. There’s no reason to think they’re 
not. They’re small publications made by one 
or two people with very low circulation. 

J: Is that your definition of zines? 

S: Well, there’s two definitions that have to 
deal with in FF. One of the definitions is what 
a zine is and the other definition is "Do I re¬ 
view it, whether it’s a zine or not?" What a 
zine is, is really hard to describe...My defini¬ 
tion of the moment is a publication where the 
ego is greater than the income. As for FF I try 
to be concerned about my audience. I try to 
be concerned about what they want to read, 
so I tend to stay away from things that are 
too locally based. One of the rules I try to 
keep in mind. I look at the staff box and if 
there’s more than four staff people I tend to 
maybe not review it. If there are less than four 
Continued on page 39 
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The Drug War 

Drug ‘Education’ 

JUST SAY SHUT UP! 


I t’s always tough to be a kid, but one of 
the worst things about being young 
these days, as my brother recently pointed 
out to me, must be to have parents who 
were to some extent part of the hippie gen¬ 
eration but who have now “reformed” or 
“grown up.” 

In fact one of the most common com¬ 
plaints I hear from young people goes along 
the lines of, “My mom and dad used to be 
radicals, but now they’re fat, greedy Republi¬ 
cans.” And even more depressing than help¬ 
lessly watching as your parents’ moral char¬ 
acter deteriorates must be having to listen to 
their advice about how to run your life. 

But what my brother says would really 
drive him nuts if he were a kid would be to 
have mom and dad going, “Well, yes, when 
we were your age we took drugs and had sex 
with everyone we could 
and hitchhiked around 
the country going to 
rock festivals. But 
things were different 
then, that’s what was 
done. But you’re not 
going to mess around 
with drugs because 
they’re not good for 
you, and besides, hadn’t you better get busy 
studying? How are you ever going to get into 
the Stanford M.B.A. program if you waste 
your precious years in middle school watch¬ 
ing TV and arguing with your parents? 

School administrators are, if anything, 
worse. With so many of them having gone to 
college in the 1960s, it would be ludicrous to 
imagine that most of them didn’t have at 
least some passing experience with drugs. 
But the slightest change in the political 
winds, and they’re ready to do an Orwellian 
rewrite of history, shove all their firsthand 
knowledge about drugs straight down the 
memory hole, and start repeating the official 
government lie. 

A certain amount of anti-drug sentiment is 
understandable: plenty of dumb or unlucky 
kids have lost their lives or part of their 
brains to drugs these past couple of decades. 
But I’ve always maintained that one of the 
biggest reasons we bred so many junkies in 
the ’60s and ’70s was the malevolently stupid 
drug education kids were given in the 1950s. 
For those of you who weren’t around then, 


drug education consisted of a half-page or so 
in our health textbooks that said essentially: 
there are these illegal things with names like 
marijuana, heroin, and cocaine that you 
should never take because you’ll turn into a 
hopeless addict and if you don’t die from 
them you’ll get put in prison for at least 
twenty years. 

few years later, substances like mari¬ 
juana, mescaline, psilocybin, and LSD 
became widely available, and kids, as kids 
are wont to do, tried them. One of the first 
things they realized was that they’d been lied 
to. Nobody became a marijuana or LSD 
addict; nobody was out mugging old ladies to 
get a fix. In fact, the only thing about their 
drug education that had been true was the 
part about getting put in prison, and even 
that didn’t happen very often to white mid¬ 


dle class kids. 

When you find someone has been lying, 
you’re less inclined to believe anything else 
they say. Having found that marijuana was 
relatively harmless, it’s not surprising that a 
number of people said, “Hmm, now maybe 
I’ll try heroin. Maybe it’s not as bad as they 
said either.” 

Through often painful experience, it began 
to become clear which drugs were truly 
dangerous and which weren’t, and some 
parents and teachers were even wise enough 
to speak honestly with children and explain 
to them the true effects, at least as far as 
were known, about each individual drug. But 
no more; now we’re right back to the 1950s 
theory of drug education: lie your ass off and 
hope at least the majority of kids believe 
you, and if that doesn’t work, scare the hell 
out of them. 

If anything, the alleged education kids are 
getting about drugs today is even stupider. 
For example, new government guidelines 
forbid any mention to be made of moderate 
use of alcohol. According to the “authori¬ 


ties,” there is no such thing as moderate use 
of alcohol for teenagers because it is illegal. 
So in this bizarre fantasyland that kids are 
expected to take at face value, one bottle of 
beer now becomes the equivalent of that 
first joint that sets you on the road to ruin. 
This in spite of the government’s own statis¬ 
tics showing that 90% of high school stu¬ 
dents have used alcohol by the time they 
graduate. 

espite a flood of textbooks filled with 
this sort of nonsense, films that rival 
Reefer Madness for unintentional humor, and 
constant TV propaganda spots, drugs are still 
easily available to any reasonably resourceful 
eight or ten year-old. The government claims 
drug use is declining (can you believe any¬ 
thing they say?), but that doesn’t explain why 
your average high school is beginning to 
resemble a miniature police state. In addi¬ 
tion to tactics of intimidation, frequent 
searches of lockers and students’ persons, 
and the infiltration of police narcotics agents, 
the big new thing is drug testing. 

One kid told me how his principal insisted 
that he undergo a urine test because his 
grades were slipping, and that his mother, 
despite being a long-time druggie herself, 
went along with it for fear of looking like a 
bad parent. This particular kid, whose grades 
were slipping not, in fact, because of drugs 
but because of boring and incompetent 
teachers, had the good sense and courage to 
tell both mother and principal where to get 
off. Many kids don’t, and now home drug 
testing units are being sold to enable parents 
to set up their own little police interrogation 
headquarters. What next, personal torture 
kits? 

All the harm done by drugs, legal and 
illegal can’t be any worse than the hypocrisy 
and outright dishonesty now poisoning the 
relationship between the generations. If you 
want to protect kids from the dangers of 
drug abuse, you’ve got to be able to commu¬ 
nicate with them, and if you want to commu¬ 
nicate, the first thing you’d better do is stop 
lying. And if you’re one of those kids subject 
to a constant diet of misinformation from 
the authority figures in your life, all you can 
do is ignore it and seek out some older per¬ 
son you can trust (yeah, I know, they’re rare) 
to give you the real facts. Just say no? Yeah, 
say no to lies, hypocrisy, and incipient fas¬ 
cism. You’ve got a mind; don’t forget to use 
it, even if all the adults in your life seem to 
be losing theirs. -Lawrence Livermore 

This essay first appeared in issue #33 of the punk 
music and opinion zine, Lookout, POB 1000, Layton- 
ville, CA 95454. Subscriptions are $1 /issue in the U.S. 
and $1.50/issue in Canada & Mexico. 


“All the harm done by drugs, legal 
and illegal can’t be any worse than 
the hypocrisy and outright dishon¬ 
esty now poisoning the relationship 
between the generations.” 
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SELECTIONS 


Alternative Medicine 

Yet Another Blow 

FROM THE DRUG WAR 


W hile the mass media drones on 
about the health care crisis as an 
economic dilemma, Hillary Clinton spear¬ 
heads yet a new age in industrial health care 
reform, and the National Institute of Health 
is creating the new Office of Alternative 
Medicine; there is an armed inquisition 
going on, mostly behind the media’s scenes, 
directed against the very healing our toxified 
culture needs. 

It’s another coming of the same old same- 
the powers of Science and Industry working 
together to create a sterile future, packed 
neatly for the good ol’ consumer. And so, in 
the name of consumer safety and protection, 
the Food and Drug Administration (FDA) is 
hard at work using the gestapo tactics of the 
surveillance state to cripple the practice of 
holistic medicine. 

To throw out some basics before getting 
into the current battles...It is close to impos¬ 
sible for most Americans today to have a 
basic knowledge of healing through the gifts 
of the earth, i.e. medicinal wild plants. The 
frequency of relocating around the country, 
alone, greatly hinders the ability to hold a 
body of knowledge about the powers of 
native plants. This, coupled with the lack of 
accessible wild lands that are not privatized 
("NO TRESPASSING"), or government 
administered parks which do not allow any 
gathering of plants, makes a working store of 
local herbal lore a rare thing. (Most folks see 
Dandelions as pesky weeds.) All this leaves 
most seekers of botanical healing in health 
food stores. And most of these stores are 
expensive, therefore inaccessible to many 
people. Yet, they are still the best alternative 
to the more difficult, but rewarding practice 
of growing your own. 

The phenomenon of Americans using 
health food distributors to get vitamins, 
herbs, minerals, oils, amino acids, and a host 
of other dietary supplements has largely 
become our modern folk-medicine. As the 
cost of professional “health” care soars, 
featuring toxic drugs, surgery, radiation and 
chemotherapy, more and more people are 
exploring wellness through self care. The 
millions spent each year on “alternative 
care” are increasingly seen as a threat to the 
pharmaceutical industry, which is working to 
show how the folk healing legacy, woven 
together from thousands of years of world¬ 


wide culture, is mere quackery. 

It is clear that a large portion of the 
population is using alternative medicine, and 
thus the current tactics of the FDA amount 
to a war against personal freedom, and for 
the patent-drug manufacturers. No armed 
seizure of any kind has ever been taken 
against the pharmaceutical industry, whose 
medicines are far more potentially danger¬ 
ous. Yet the armed forces of the FDA are 
only a step removed from attacking the free¬ 
dom of individual users of non-professional 
medicine. Under a veil of consumer pro¬ 
tection from consumer health hazards, the 
FDA is invading health food stores, holistic 
clinics, and supplement production and 
distribution facilities. 

On February 26, 1987, FDA agents and 
armed U.S. marshals broke down the doors 
of the Life Extension Foundation (LEF) in 
Ft. Lauderdale, Florida, a non-profit founda¬ 
tion to provide group buying capability to 
several thousand people wishing to order 
vitamins and nutrients. During the time 
allowed by the 12 hour warrant, the agents 
seized every file, newsletter, vitamin and 
nutrient they were able to load into a rental 
truck. LEF’s director commented, “They 
literally ripped the computer and telephone 
wiring out of the walls in their haste. On 
January 9, 1991 the FDA raided LEF’s 
distribution center in Tempc, Arizona, and 
intimidated employees into believing that 
they were “shipping illegal drugs.” The FDA 
placed 42 of LEF’s most popular products 
on embargo. Subsequently LEF won a well- 
documented lawsuit against the FDA, lifting 
this embargo. Others were not so lucky. 
Many are still fighting. 

In 1991 Dr. Jonathan Wright, an M.D., 
sued the FDA for unlawful seizure of L- 
tryptophan, an amino acid the FDA has 
banned. Then at 8:45 A.M. on May 6, 1992, 
FDA agents and several local sheriffs sur¬ 
rounded Dr. Wright’s clinic in Kent, Wash¬ 
ington. Waiting patients saw the FDA agents 
kick in the door of the clinic, and go running 
in with officers who had guns drawn shout¬ 
ing, “Get your hands up in the air where we 
can see them.” The building was stormed 
from all entrances and within a few hours 
free B-vitamins, vitamin B-12, folic acid, 
gland extracts, computers, all bank records, 
$50 in postage stamps, and nearly 100 


patients’ records were seized. Dr. Wright has 
filed another suit against the FDA. The 
FDA has made no formal charge based on 
any evidence obtained in its raid, and none 
of the cases of vitamins—all of which were 
approved for use in the clinic—have been 
returned. Patients’ privacy has been violated 
as well. Their private records have never 
been returned, only photocopies have been 
provided. 

In Mt. Angel, Oregon, during the spring of 
1988, an FDA agent performed a routing 
inspection of Highland Labs. The agent re¬ 
turned two days later and confiscated numer¬ 
ous copies of literature about products. The 
following day he again returned with an 
affidavit stating that Highland Labs was 
making “false and worthless” claims about its 
products. Highland Labs stopped sending the 
literature with products. But an FDA agent 
posing as a client, induced a telephone 
salesperson to retrieve the old literature 
concerning the properties of products in 
which the former was “interested.” In the 
fall of 1990 FDA agents, with 11 U.S. mar¬ 
shals and 8 Oregon State Policemen—all 
armed, arrived in a town of only 2,000 peo¬ 
ple. They surrounded Highland Labs and 
kicked in the door, seizing $37,000 in proper¬ 
ty and records. No charges have ever been 
filed. 

The list rolls on. In June 1992 health food 
stores in Dallas, Austin, Houston and San 
Antonio, Texas were raided. A total of 250 
different products was seized, including Aloe 
Vera, zinc tablets, herbal teas, flax seed oil, 
and effervescent vitamin C. The stores have 
not filed suit fearing reprisal from the FDA. 

It is no coincidence that many of the 
officials at the FDA have sat on the boards 
of some of the largest pharmaceutical com¬ 
panies. Beyond the profit motive, there is, in 
modern science, a fear of wild herbs whose 
formulations cannot be artificially controlled. 
Healing using plants is the basis of most folk 
medicine. The corporate-government war on 
these practices has targeted various herbs 
and formulations, stores and factories, as 
well as the free flow of information about 
alternative healing. Currently there is an 
attempt being made to require prescriptions 
for vitamins, herbs, homeopathics, etc. This 
is but one more front in a centuries-old 
assault on planetary, cultural and personal 
health. No government can dictate the way 
we heal ourselves. -Faithful Grasshopper 

This essay first appeared in issue #9 of the quarterly 
zine Madworld Survival Guide, POB 791377, New 
Orleans, LA 70179-1377. Subscriptions are $5/4 
issues ($6 in Canada or Mexico, $7 overseas). 
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SELECTIONS 


Detective Novels 


Reading the Detectives 

ESCAPISM OR SOCIAL CRITICISM? 


%Jl#hat have detective novels got to do 

w w with class struggle and revolution? 
Isn’t reading and writing a distraction from 
the “real” issues? Does it matter what we 
read when we sit down and relax after a 
hard day on the barricades? Aren’t all detec¬ 
tive novels just another form of bourgeois 
escapism, with macho heros defending the 
political status quo and capitalist property 
relations? 

Of course reading novels can be just 
another form of escapism and we all need to 
escape from the pervasiveness of capitalism 
as it seeps into every aspect of our lives, but 
there can be more to the detective novel 
than the blood and guts of commercial 
sensationalism. 

In spite of the commercial success of the 
detective novel in the twentieth century its 
origins lie in social criticism. The first detec¬ 
tive novel, Caleb Williams , published in 1794, 
was written by the anarchist writer William 
Godwin. Godwin used the account of a 
murder and its detection by Caleb Williams, 
the clerk who is the book’s hero, to present 
a radical critique of a despotic society in 
which the law functioned as just another 
weapon in the arsenal of the ruling class. 

Caleb, a clerk in the service of an aristo¬ 
crat, Falkland, accidentally discovers that 
Falkland has committed a murder for which 
an innocent man was executed. Although 
Caleb does not intend to reveal his master’s 
crime Falkland has him imprisoned on false 
charges.Caleb escapes but Falkland relent¬ 
lessly tracks him down. Eventually, as an act 
of self-preservation, Caleb tells the truth and 
Falkland is forced to confess. Even after 
Falkland’s death Caleb Williams is filled with 
self-reproach and remorse for his own ac¬ 
tions, arguing that Falkland had been a 
product of a corrupt social system and re¬ 
gretting his own role in the death of an 
aristocrat. 

Caleb Williams contains all the classic 
elements of the modern detective novel but 
it is underpinned by a serious indictment of 
social injustice and a corrupt legal system. 
The murder, and the criminal, are both 
products of the system. 

Commodity 

Through the means of commodity produc¬ 


tion, capitalism absorbs and controls what 
the state cannot ban and repress. Drawing 
on the new for its novelty value and the 
radical for its popularity, capitalism drains 
ideas of their revolutionary content by trans¬ 
forming them into commodities. As com¬ 
modities they become subordinated to the 
rules of capital produced by those with 
money and control over the means of pro¬ 
duction. 

It was in just this way that the new, social¬ 
ly critical novel was subverted by capitalism, 
and drained of its radical content. The detec¬ 
tive novel became a vehicle for maintaining 
the status quo with the central characters 
solving the mystery in order to preserve the 
social order. Whereas Caleb Williams ex¬ 
posed the social system by unmasking the 
criminal, after Edgar Allen Poe, the solution 
to the mystery ensured the survival of that 


The early Perry Mason novels 
have a radical edge, with Mason 
defending the underdog against 
injustice and a frequently corrupt 
police force.... 


system. 

The Sherlock Holmes short stories are 
classic examples. Whereas Godwin used the 
detective novel to explain how society func¬ 
tioned and economic, political and legal 
systems operate under the surface ( Caleb 
Williams was originally called Things as They 
Are), Conan Doyle provides readers with a 
mystery as an intellectual puzzle. 

Sherlock 

Doyle established the modern characteris¬ 
tics of the detective story in keeping with the 
mood of scientific enquiry of his time, but 
Sherlock Holmes, the detective enigma, was 
a man alone and outside normal society, a 
kind of Nietzschean superman whose abilities 
enabled him to solve the mystery when the 
forces of law and order had failed. Holmes 
was the “expert” par excellence, a harbinger 
of the experts who control our lives now— 
since Holmes existed to safeguard the ruling 
class, not to destroy it. 

Agatha Christie’s whodunits provide a 
further subtle twist towards defending the 


social order. Whereas Holmes protected 
individual members of the ruling class, Chris¬ 
tie’s novels and detectives defend a whole 
way of life—that of upper-class Britain. The 
threat comes from outsiders, especially the 
“lower orders,” the murderer frequently 
someone who does not know their place, or 
resents it. 

Christie’s real innovation was to make an 
ordinary “little old lady,” Miss Marple, the 
person who solves the crime, not the experts. 

Kafka 

During this period, when the reactionary 
form of the detective novel held sway, there 
was one revolutionary attempt to transform 
the detective story into a vehicle of social 
criticism. This was Franz Kafka’s novel The 
Tnal (which is not normally recognized as 
belonging to the detective genre at all). 

Kafka’s main character ‘K’ is accused by a 
mysterious legal authority of an unnamed 
crime of which he knows nothing. The novel 
deals with K’s fruitless attempts to obtain 
justice from an arbitrary and absolute au¬ 
thority with which he cannot even com¬ 
municate effectively, and culminates in 
his utter frustration, his complete loss 
of human dignity and his death like a 
dog. 

Kafka fuses detective and accused 
into a single character—and demon¬ 
strates that power, bureaucracy and 
authority exist for their own sake. K has 
not committed any crime—indeed the crime 
of which he was accused is never specified. 
Kafka’s central concern is with the arbitrary 
nature of authority and its irrationality. The 
Tnal is a devastating indictment of power- 
unsurprising given Kafka’s involvement with 
the Czech anarchist movement during his 
short adult life. Kafka’s attempt to radicalize 
the detective story was isolated by a Europe 
divided by war and revolution and by his 
early death from TB. 

Perry Mason 

The next major attempt to bring the detec¬ 
tive novel back to its function of social 
criticism was made by a group of writers 
based around the American crime magazine 
Black Mask. 

The most prolific of these writers was Erie 
Stanley Gardner, who became one of the 
most successful writers of crime detection in 
the history of U.S. literature, creating the 
unforgettable lawyer, Perry Mason. Gardner 
pared down the detective novel to a few 
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essential elements—dialogue, action and 
plot—so successfully that some aspects of his 
plot were subsequently copied by Raymond 
Chandler for Farewell My Lovely , which was 
loosely based on Gardner’s Case of the 
Dangerous Dowager. 

The early Perry Mason novels have a 
radical edge, with Mason defending the 
underdog against injustice and a frequently 
corrupt police force, just as Gardner had as 
a young lawyer. 

One of Gardner’s contemporaries on the 
Black Mask was Dashiell Hammett. Ham¬ 
mett was at one time an employee of the 
Pinkerton Detective Agency which created 
the prototype of the private detective in the 
1850s. Pinkerton’s Agency was notorious for 
its earlier strike breaking and shooting of 
workers. Hammett’s experience at Pinker¬ 
ton’s gave him an insight into the true nature 
of society and transformed him into a com¬ 
munist. Drawing on his background in the 
Agency, Hammett wrote a series of detective 
novels culminating in the famous Red Har¬ 
vest , which is a thinly veiled allegory of 
capitalist corruption and the ultimate social 
revolution. This novel is less well known 
than his later books, The Maltese Falcon and 
The Thin Man , in which Hammett created a 
whole new sub-genre of the “hard-boiled” 
detective. 

Marlowe 

Hammett created the elements that 
marked a fundamental shift in the modern 
detective novel, which were perfected by 
Raymond Chandler. Chandler refined the 
use of language that Hammett had devel¬ 
oped (and which both borrowed from Scott 
Fitzgerald). Dislocating words and images 
from their normal context to provide them 
with a razor sharpness, they created a style 
and language admired by both Sartre and 
Camus—and which (as Ken Warpole has 
demonstrated in an underrated but impor¬ 
tant book, Dockets and Detectives) influenced 
a whole generation of working class writers 
in Britain, including James Hanley and the 
less well known anarchist writer Jim Phelan. 

The background to Hammett and Chand¬ 
ler’s writing was Prohibition. Prohibition had 
transformed crime in the U.S., blurring the 
distinctions between different kinds of crime, 
altering its scale, and transforming the petty 
corruption within the police and judiciary 
into an institutionalized corruption. 

It was the shallow ineffectiveness of the 
traditional detective novel in the face of 
criminal capitalism that Chandler attacked in 


his celebrated essay "The Simple Fact of 
Murder.” Chandler’s hero, Philip Marlowe, 
is a catalyst for exposing this institutionalized 
corruption. His patrons are the rich and the 
powerful, but they are as corrupt as the 
criminals they frequently employ or socialize 
with. 

Chandler’s methods were taken further by 
Canadian-born Ross MacDonald, who suc¬ 
ceeds in writing detective novels which are a 
powerful indictment of modern capitalism. 
There are conscious echoes of Hammett, 
Chandler and Fitzgerald’s use of language 
(acknowledged in MacDonald’s autobiogra¬ 
phy, Ceaselessly into the Past , which takes its 
title from a line of Fitzgerald), but what 
makes them effective as social criticism is the 



way an individual character’s behavior is 
linked to social causes and shaped by them. 

MacDonald frequently links the social and 
psychological damage done by war to crimi¬ 
nal events which take place much later on, 
illustrating the effects of militarism through 
succeeding generations. Young people are 
frequently portrayed as on a knife-edge 
between honesty and crime, hope and de¬ 
spair, illuminating the young generation in 
which MacDonald placed a hope for social 
change. MacDonald also links anarchism 
with environmental destruction so that his 
novels work on several levels at once. The 
Underground Man docs this effectively. 
Throughout the book a forest fire threatens 


Los Angeles’ suburbs, and MacDonald’s 
hero, Lew Archer, investigates a murder and 
disappearance against its background. Eco¬ 
logical disaster threatens from without while 
the emptiness and alienation of the rich 
corrode society within. MacDonald connects 
the two with the revelation that the fire had 
been started by the murder which triggered 
his investigation. The central message of 
MacDonald’s work is that the way we treat 
people and the environment have conse¬ 
quences. 

Warszawski 

Since MacDonald the “hard-boiled” style 
has become almost a cult, although this often 
owes more to the film noir portrayal of 
Chandler’s work and its imitations. It has in 
turn become a vehicle for writings that 
reflect the emergence of the new social 
movements. Women novelists like Sarah 
Paretsky have translated the “hard-boiled” 
style to create strong, independent female 
detectives like P.I. Warszawski. Paretsky’s 
characterization is ultimately unsatisfying in 
that her heroine owes just as much to the 
Cosmopolitan-school of liberation, and her 
work bears little comparison to the more 
incisive political background of Gillian 
Slovo’s detective novels, with their sax-play¬ 
ing female detective. 

One of the most overtly political detective 
novels of recent years has come from 
France— Murder in Memorium , by the liber¬ 
tarian socialist Didier Daeninckx. Like Mac¬ 
Donald, Daeninckx links individual crimes to 
social crimes. A murder which is committed 
during a Paris demonstration in 1961 during 
which hundreds of Algerians are killed by 
police is followed twenty years later by the 
murder of the victim’s son. The solution to 
the murder links the police massacre of 
Algerians to the wartime deportation of Jews 
to German death camps. The murders are 
designed to ensure the cover-up of the con¬ 
nections. 

Detective novels are not just escapism, but 
a mirror of society. Just as the detective 
reveals social, political and economic causes 
of crimes, so the radical seeks to reveal the 
social, economic and criminal nature of the 
political system. 

Reading won’t change the world, but it 
can strengthen us in struggle. 

This essay first appeared in issue #28 of the quarterly 
anarchist-communist magazine. Organise! for Class 
Struggle Anarchism, ACF, c/o 84b Whitechapel High 
Street, London El 7QX, England. Subscriptions are 
£3.75/year (£3/year in the U.K.). 
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Politics As Usual 


Pardon My Analysis 

BUSH’S HENCHMEN GO FREE 


O n December 24, 1992, George Bush 
bestowed presidential pardons on six 
former henchmen: Caspar Weinburger, ex- 
War Secretary; Duane Claridge, former head 
of covert CIA wars in Latin America; Alan 
Fiers, closely linked to Central American 
death squads; Eliot Abrams, whose Goeb- 
bels-like spin on U.S. Latin American policy 
provided cover for the above, and former 
National Security Advisor (and Iranscam 
figure) Robert McFarlane. 

All of these men faced criminal charges in 
the Iran-Contra scandal. The charges consist¬ 
ed largely of perjury and withholding infor¬ 
mation from Congress about illegal arms 
sales to Iran and a multi-million dollar arms 
pipeline to the Contras. 

George Bush says that these men he 
pardoned are good and honorable men. True 
patriots. The reality is that these men are 
killers. They were links in a chain of com¬ 
mand that turned parts of Central America 
into graveyards. Somehow they find honor in 
claiming innocence and being unwilling to 
see their victims as anything other than 
ideological pawns, without flesh, without 
blood. 

War Crimes 

We are told by the pundits that few Amer¬ 
icans can understand the complexities of the 
Iran-Contra scandal. 

Yet the media’s focus on the scandal has 
omitted the most serious crimes committed 
by the Reagan-Bush criminal enterprise: War 
crimes, and crimes against humanity. 

The “complexities of the Iran-Contra 
scandal” are no more complex than firing an 
M16. And fire it they did. 

Americans are capable of understanding 
that a person who supplies a weapon to a 
murderer is an accessory to a murder. Supply 
a multi-million dollar diversion of weapons, 
ammunition, training and other lethal aid to 
CIA-backed Contras, and you bear direct 
responsibility for what follows. 

It's not complicated. The U.S. weapons 
pipeline enabled the Contras—offspring of 
the Samoza dictatorship—to rape, torture, 
mutilate and murder their way into Nicara¬ 
gua from sanctuaries in Honduras. The 
CIA/Contras mined Nicaraguan harbors, 
bombed oil refineries and attempted to 


overthrow a sovereign government through 
a pattern of terror. The terror claimed pre¬ 
dominantly civilian victims. 

Weinburger, et al y should have faced more 
than probation from their classmates on the 
federal bench. They should have faced an 
international court of law, holding them 
responsible for 30,000 deaths in Nicaragua 
and bottomless suffering endured by people 
who sought no more from their revolution 
than true independence and a better life. 

Remember, the Iran-Contra coverup 
pertains only to that time period in which 
the Boland Amendment prohibited direct or 
indirect aid to the Contras. Congress proved 
more than willing to fund extraordinary 
amounts of lethal aid to the Contras as long 
as they approved it. 

No such coverup was necessary regarding 
U.S. military aid to the murderous regimes 
of Guatemala and El Salvador. U.S. weap¬ 
ons, equipment, training and advisors flowed 
through an open pipeline, and with predict¬ 
able results—70,000 killed in El Salvador, 
100,000 in Guatemala. Part of the pardoned 
Eliot Abram’s job was to make crimes 
against humanity digestible to the American 
public. Lying to the public is not a prosecut¬ 
able offense. Abrams and his predecessors, 
in one example, denied the Salvadoran 
Army’s massacre of almost 1,000 civilians at 
El Mazote, Morazon Province, in December, 
1981—a massacre that was documented at 
the time by human rights organizations. The 
documentation established that the Fort 
Bragg-trained and U.S.-supplied Atlactl 
Battalion butchered the people of El 
Mazote, littering their corpses with M16 
casings. 

Shortly before Bush issued his pardons, a 
group of forensic anthropologists from Ar¬ 
gentina was still digging up skeletons from 
one of El Mazote’s mass graves—37 in this 
most recent find, mostly children. There was 
no need to lie about the U.S. role in El 
Salvador—the administration boasted of its 
involvement and complicity. The duplicity of 
its propaganda is merely used to camouflage 
its worst abuses. 

Bush stated that those pardoned were not 
motivated by greed or personal gain. This is 
little consolation to the people of Central 
America who suffered for their blood lust 
and quest for power. 


The narrow focus on a single dimension of 
Iran-Contra doesn’t account for the parallel 
devastation that the Reagan-Bush clique 
brought to bear on Southern Africa, Leba¬ 
non, Palestine, Libya, Panama and Grenada. 
Commander-in-Chief Bush led his own 
assaults on Iraq and Panama. And when the 
finger of U.S. imperialism isn’t directly on 
the trigger, it is pulled by one of its client 
states. 

Bush referred to Weinburger, et al y as true 
American patriots. Sunshine patriots is more 
like it. Settled in seats of power, they de¬ 
signed policies that others implemented 
through covert operations and wars. The 
result was death, while the quintessential 
ugly Americans slumbered in their suburban 
Washington homes. Once they were threat¬ 
ened with investigations that menaced them 
with more than a tarnished image or proba¬ 
tion, they began to whine like spoiled chil¬ 
dren. Fiers whined all the way into the U.S. 
Attorney’s office and then provided tearful 
testimony against Clair George—his former 
boss at the CIA. 

Undoubtedly, Bush had a further rat in 
the pack in mind when he pardoned the lot 
for “their conduct relating to the Iran-Contra 
affair.” Weinburger was scheduled for trial in 
January. 

Bush and those he pardoned had estab¬ 
lished themselves as predators that feed off 
the misery of others. They flaunted both 
domestic and international law while using 
their powerful positions to fill graveyards. 
The public is forever fed the fiction that 
there is equal justice under law for all. It’s in 
the Pledge of Allegiance. What isn’t in the 
Pledge is that the U.S. has the largest and 
most racist prison system on Earth, and 
approximately 150 political prisoners dis¬ 
persed throughout the gulag. Just us poor 
folks in prison, and more blacks imprisoned 
per capita than another U.S. client state: 
South Africa. 

Prisoners of conscience, radicals and 
revolutionaries are not pardoned. They are 
imprisoned for years on end that often turn 
into decades. Nor are we in country club 
facilities reserved for the few imprisoned 
miscreants of the ruling class, and the plague 
of government snitches. We are chained in 
the bowels of hell. 

Case in point: those of us convicted of 
armed actions against U.S. military facilities 
and war profiteers. The intent and purpose 
of these actions was to draw the American 
people’s attention to horrendous crimes 
being committed by their government, in 
their name, against the people of Central 
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America. It was one of the numerous courses 
of action necessary to bring the repression 
and killing to an end. We brought the El 
Mazote massacre to the attention of people 
years before the current revelations. The 
actions pointed out that revolutionary Nica¬ 
ragua didn’t slaughter its own people as U.S. 
clients in Central America do, so the U.S. 
intervened with its own brand of barbarism. 
Pointed out also was the Sandinista’s survival 
and improvement programs for the poor, 
again distinguishing it from U.S. client states 
in the region—programs which the U.S. 
spared no effort to subvert. To the American 
people clandestine resistance organizations 
sent the message: What good is conscience 
and moral judgment if we lack the will to 
take strong action to stop war crimes and 
crimes against humanity? To know and do 
nothing is complicity. 

Bush’s Stated Reasons 
for the Pardons 

♦ His criminal associates were “motivated 
by patriotism.” Yet any political prisoner or 
defendant who has stolen a pair of shoes can 
tell you that courts do not permit motivation 
as a defense. The denial of a politically 
based defense to those who resist govern¬ 
ment and corporate crimes are one aspect of 
criminalizing resistance. In any event, the 
intent of channeling weapons into Nicaragua 
was to increase the body count and imple¬ 
ment U.S. policy through hired killers. 

♦ “Each has a record of long and distin¬ 
guished service to this country.” Indeed—as 
racketeers in service to an ongoing criminal 
enterprise called imperialism. Lucrative 
careers preceded their entry into the Rea- 
gan-Bush administration, and the corporate 
world awaits their return. As Iran-Contra 
windbag Oliver North has shown, $50,000 
speaker fees await those with the blood of 
Nicaraguans on their hands. 

♦ “They have already paid a price—in de¬ 
pleted savings, lost careers, and anguished 
families.” Such crap is often used by convict¬ 
ed felons of the ruling class to avoid prison 
sentences, or sentences to the worst prisons. 
They assert their constitutions are too deli¬ 
cate to be placed next to convicts who have 
stolen goods, sold drugs, or wielded guns. 
They plead to be spared even the shortest 
prison sentences because they shelled out a 
half a million for the best lawyer that can be 
bought. They’ve lost their government jobs, 
though private corporations will find ways to 
parlay their corrupt ways into profit. The 
family is embarrassed, not for what they did, 


but because they got caught. Not surprising¬ 
ly, this type of appeal often succeeds because 
the judges are classmates. In this case the 
boss of bosses provided insurance. 

The Unpardoned 

But if you are one of those jailed during 
the L.A. uprising, in Rikers Island for jump¬ 
ing subway turnstiles or stealing cars in 
Newark, you got nothing coming but heart¬ 
ache. In fact, you should consider yourself 
lucky you aren’t being summarily executed. 
To be poor, black, latino, jobless, homeless, 
underpaid or underfed are not acceptable 
reasons to stay out of prison. They are your 
ticket in. 

The political prisoners who’ve stood out 
from the profiteers and careerists through 
their commitment to fight oppression and 
their personal sacrifices have no savings to 
deplete or careers to be lost. It is our lives 
that are at stake. Some, like Angel Rod- 
riques Cristobal, Ahmed Evans, George 
Jackson, and Kuwasi Balagoon have been 
murdered or killed by medical neglect. Pedro 
Albizu Campos and Andres Figeroa Cordero 
suffered years of abuse in federal prisons, 
only to die of their illnesses shortly after 
release. Alan Berkman and Sylvia Baraldini 


fought courageous battles against cancer 
under the most debilitating conditions. Nu¬ 
merous former members of the Black Pan¬ 
ther Party have been imprisoned for 18, 20, 
22 years. Mumia Abu Jamal faces execution 
by the state of Pennsylvania. 

We must not lose sight of the real death¬ 
dealing crimes of Reagan-Bush-Weinburger 
et al. And neither should the lives and free¬ 
dom of political prisoners be denied. 

The pundits say there’s nothing that can 
be done about the pardons—it’s enshrined in 
the Constitution and irreversible. That’s what 
was said about slavery. There is no statute of 
limitations on war crimes and crimes against 
humanity. 

While history’s indictment continues to 
build against our common enemy, a fire 
needs to be lit to free political prisoners. If 
the ruling class can protect its own, we 
should be able to save lives and gain the 
freedom of 150 of our own. Whether a 
blanket amnesty (for which there is ample 
precedent) or an uncompromising movement 
to stop the state’s execution of Mumia Abu 
Jamal, the time is now. 

-Raymond Luc Levasseur 

This essay first appeared in volume 4, issue #7 of the 

biweekly alternative community tabloid, The Madison 
Edge, Edge Cooperative, POB 845, Madison, Wl 
53701-0845. Subscriptions are $15/year. 
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Portrait of an Anti-Choice Activist 


Randy Terry 

UP CLOSE AND PERSONAL 


H e was a tall, slim young man with a 
mop of curly hair, wearing a rum¬ 
pled rain coat as he darted around the Bing¬ 
hamton Plaza parking lot pouncing on cars 
as they drove to the end of the building. 
That was my first view of Randy Terry when 
I began escorting at women’s clinics in De¬ 
cember 1984. 

Randy and his wife Cindy has been plagu¬ 
ing Southern Tier Women’s Services for 
many months. Harassment had escalated to 
the point where Randy had invaded the 
doctor’s office, while chasing a patient. There 
was a scene and a struggle with one of the 
nurses. The police were called with an all too 
common outcome. They were unconcerned 
about the invasion and refused to take a 
complaint from the nurse. They suggested to 
her that if she didn’t want this kind of prob¬ 
lem, maybe she should find another job. In 
other words, it was “Clinic on a half shell” 
for Randy and his disciples. 

Clinic staff realized then how vulnerable 
they were and called on the Binghamton 
pro-choice community for help 
They responded with a large number of 
escorts, many of whom came from the state 
university campus. The battle lines were 
drawn. 

Not content to just stand in the street and 
talk patients out of having an abortion, 
Randy decided he needed a bigger stick, so 
he started Project Life, a bogus clinic which 
he located right up the street from Southern 
Tier. Occasionally he could persuade patients 
to go up the street, watch the gory movie, 
and decide, at least for that day, not to have 
an abortion. The local right-to-life communi¬ 
ty in Binghamton was very supportive of 
Randy at that point. 

Then things escalated. One morning in 
1986, I drove up to Southern Tier, when it 
was still at the Plaza, to find police cars and 
a van parked outside. It was the first time I 
was afraid. I had endured the usual preach¬ 
ing and demonstrations and general nattering 
of Randy and his disciples with little con¬ 
cern. But the clinic had received a bomb 
threat and I didn’t know whether the back of 
the building had been blown out or whether 
my friends were hurt or dead. 

No blood was spilled—-it was just an inva¬ 
sion. They had broken in early when the 
Assistant Administrator was alone, pushed 


her aside, gone into a procedure room and 
chained themselves to the plumbing. The 
police arrived, disconnected the invaders and 
hauled them off to the poky. This was the 
beginning of Randy’s training that eventually 
spawned Operation Rescue. 

Randy first practiced in Binghamton the 
tricks he took all over the United States. 



Photo courtesy Eric Hegadus, Press/Sun-Bulletin 


Southern Tier Women’s Services moved to a 
free-standing building in a Binghamton 
suburb where the police were more respon¬ 
sive to clinic harassment. The new site expe¬ 
rienced car blockades, glued locks, invasions, 
blockades, license plate investigations, and 
death threats. Sidewalk counselors were 
there every week hounding patients and 
trying to get them into a pro-life van donat¬ 
ed by a local car dealer, and outfitted with a 
video player to show the gory abortion mov¬ 
ies. 

As a result of all this harassment was a 
new doctor took over the practice at South¬ 
ern Tier, and the former doctor opened a 
new office in the city of Binghamton. Now 
there were two abortion providers in town. 
There still are today. The prophet is not a 
hero in his own land. 

Operation Rescue was probably hatched 
sometime between 1986 and ’87 when Bing¬ 
hamton had the dubious pleasure of two 
visits from the notorious Joseph Scheidler, 
the real architect of anti-abortion direct 
action. Mr. Scheidler is the author of Closed: 
99 Ways to Stop Abortion. I believe that 
Randy was his star pupil. Direct action 
against abortion providers had been taking 
place all across the nation for years, but no 
one raised it to the heights and publicity that 
Randy Terry did. 

Why Randy? Well, he certainly fits Eric 
Hoffer’s profile of someone who joins or 
starts a mass movement. A man frustrated by 
many things in life—the inability of him and 
his wife to have children, and his failed 
dreams of rock stardom. Randy and Cindy 
did eventually have one daughter, and Randy 
did make a cassette of religious songs. Cer¬ 
tainly not up to rock star status, but over all, 
he has done very well for himself. 

He’s no Jim Bakker. He does not live in a 
mansion, but a lovely four-bedroom colonial 
on five acres of land about 30 miles outside 
of Binghamton. He travels all over the coun¬ 
try, and sometimes the world. He actually 
met the Pope and gave him a T-shirt. As far 
as his current wardrobe is concerned, gone is 
the rumpled raincoat that made him look 
like a flasher. Today, Randy dresses like a 
corporate executive. He ain’t rich, but he 
ain’t hurtin’. Our local boy has made good. 

Why? Maybe it’s that elusive element of 
charisma. Joe Scheidler doesn’t have it. His 
emotions range from menacing to menacing. 
Randy, on the other hand, can be likeable 
and very persuasive. I imagine that he has a 
lot in common with another charismatic, 
failed rock star, David Koresh. Perhaps life 
Continued on page 81 
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S E L E C T I O NS 


"Free" Trade 

Market Economy 

DEEP ROOTS OF DYSFUNCTION 


T here is nothing new in the disaster 
anticipated from the North American 
Free Trade Agreement (NAFTA). The 
market economy hasn’t “broken down,” or 
suddenly reached environmental limits. Its 
inherent faults are simply more clearly mani¬ 
fest in an age of mass communication and 
heightened consciousness. 

Many people, even some socialists, believe 
that both trade and commodification are 
beneficial. These are considered progressive 
because they offer both more choice and a 
larger amount of stuff. While these effects 
cannot be disputed, their hidden costs in 
human and environmental terms must be 
taken into account. A further supposed 
benefit of markets, saving of labor and 
increased leisure, is highly questionable when 
even consumption becomes “work”: e.g. } 
driving to a shopping mall to purchase an 
exercise bicycle to compensate for a seden¬ 
tary lifestyle. 

International markets intensify the dys¬ 
functions, although these effects may occur 
whenever there is trade. We are less aware 
of the conditions abroad, and we feel little 
responsibility for the labor and environmen¬ 
tal policies (or lack of them) of other coun¬ 
tries, and U.N. agencies controlled by them 
( e.g., the World Bank) are often directly 
responsible for production conditions in 
other countries. An obvious example is the 
foreign-trained “death squad” which targets 
labor organizers in Third World countries. 
Even without outside prodding, countries 
anxious for export growth will intensify 
exploitation of workers and destruction of 
the environment. The Quayle-headed Coun¬ 
cil on Competitiveness was an instance of 
this operating in a “developed” nation. 

International trade, and the consequent 
competition for markets and raw materials, 
has historically been the occasion for milita¬ 
rism and war. This remains true today, and 
now includes covert actions and counter¬ 
insurgency warfare. 

Commodification was a long process in the 
Western industrial countries, so we have 
come to take it for granted. The other side 
of production for market is the destruction 
of a self-sufficient lifestyle. Social fabric and 
community are torn apart. The increasing 
dependence on money for all essentials of 
life results in a frenzied pace of work (for 


those who can obtain paid jobs), idleness for 
others, great inequities in life chances, en¬ 
demic starvation even in the absence of 
famine, and resort to prostitution for sheer 
survival. 

The current processes are not different in 
kind from those that occurred in the early 
Western period on industrialization. The 
myth of capitalism has it that the industrial 
revolution was made possible because mid¬ 
dle-class businessmen postponed gratifica¬ 
tion, thus providing a surplus for investment. 

In actuality, the source of the surplus was 
more diverse, including plunder from the 
East and the New World, cheap raw materi¬ 
als extracted or produced by slave labor, 
profits from wool which were coeval with the 
social costs of the British enclosure move¬ 
ment, and so forth. Thus, cotton for the mills 
of England (and later, Lowell, Massachu¬ 
setts) was supplied by slave labor. Increasing¬ 
ly monoculture plantations took their toll on 
the soil and required control of the boll. The 
social conditions of early international ship¬ 
ping, (notwithstanding wind power) are 
romanticized, but the normal brutal life of 
sailors, along with piracy and shipwreck, 
must be reckoned as costs of trade. Armies 
and navies swelled to defend the shipping 
lanes and to penetrate and exploit the entire 
earth. 

In the manufacturing centers of Britain, 
child and female labor were used in the 
factories and mines, while skilled weavers 
became obsolete (hence the Luddite rebel¬ 
lion). Coal extraction undermined the soil, 
and coal-fired machinery blackened the lungs 
of workers and whole communities. These 
processes created a dependence on the cash 
economy for all involved. The men could 
have stayed home to knit and brew and stew 
and whittle, but they too were drawn into 
the mills and mines. With the enclosures, 
raw materials became scarce; with the need 
to buy everything, time also became scarce. 

Increasingly, all needs had to be supplied 
by commodities: processed food; distilled 
liquor; imported coffee, tea, cane sugar, 
tobacco, chocolate—all drugs to facilitate the 
wearying pace of life. Did the consumer gain, 
even if at the expense of the producer? 
Hardly, for among the costs were attention 
to relationships communal and domestic, 
including childbearing. The aesthetics of 


daily life, both social forms and useful ob¬ 
jects, suffered. Especially for the working 
class, but to some extent for all, the pollu¬ 
tion of the air, water, and soil was health- 
destroying and nerve-shattering. The destruc¬ 
tion of entire communities and creation of 
ghost towns (e.g., as water power was re¬ 
placed with coal, and ultimately, electricity) 
must also be counted. Diet deteriorated. The 
British case was extreme, but not atypical. 
With the repeal of the Com Laws and the 
decline of local food production, chemical¬ 
ized and processed food became customary, 
and today the British diet is regarded as the 
most unhealthy in the world. Ironically, 
World War II led to a temporary improve¬ 
ment because of curtailment of trade, ration¬ 
ing, reduced meat and fat, and widespread 
reliance on allotment gardens. More signifi¬ 
cantly, it showed the possibility for sustain¬ 
able food production even in one of the least 
self-sufficient countries and under wartime 
conditions of labor scarcity. 

Some might argue that despite the decline 
of the Western diet, increased longevity 
resulted, which must be the result of capital¬ 
ism. However, cause and effect are not 
proven; it could well be that advances are 
the result of anti-capitalist movements and 
measures—public health and education and 
other non-market interventions such as 
restrictions on working hours, child labor, 
and coal-burning. To those who would argue 
that current population densities require 
commodities, one might respond that there 
is no particular virtue (aside from profits and 
cannon-fodder) in dense populations. Tradi¬ 
tional societies had a vast array of devices 
for limiting births to accord with the carrying 
capacity of the land. 

The adverse consequences of capitalism 
followed logically from Adam Smith’s theory. 
It did not malfunction but was absurd to 
begin with. Among other premises, it as¬ 
sumes that the only values worth counting 
are those resulting from turning everything 
into commodities: land (i.e. resources and 
the environment), labor and capital. The 
more commodities consumed the better off 
all are assumed to be. Yet aside from all the 
exploitation and environmental destruction, 
the very dependence on commodities has 
profound social and political consequences. 
Even the partial introduction of commodities 
makes handicraft nearly obsolete. The 
rhythm of daily life, often quite leisurely in 
medieval peasant or primitive economies, 
cannot survive the urgent need for money. 

Among the many fallacies of Smith is the 
utopian dream of the invisible hand, and the 
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SELECTIONS 


"Free" Trade 



Johann Humyn Being 


idea that self-interest and competition would 
keep the producers honest. Especially as 
markets become distant or international, 
economic, social, and legal sanctions for 
fraud, adulteration, monopolization, etc. are 
eviscerated. 

Today’s dysfunctions are similar to the 
earlier ones. Extractive industries in the 
Third World slice up the earth, redistribute 
wealth to the First World, and operate under 
semi-slave labor conditions. Export agricul¬ 
ture, promoted by the United Nations, the 
U.S. and Western Europe, has destroyed 
subsistence farming, increased erosion and 
pollution from chemicals (including the 
“Green Revolution”), and led to widespread 
starvation throughout the Third World. 

The displaced rural population creates 
shantytowns around major urban centers and 
lives as it can. The age-old trade in guns and 
drugs (sugar, coffee, tea, cocaine, tobacco, 


alcohol, etc.) is now joined by prostitution as 
an important commodity in world trade. 
Some countries export prostitutes as “guest 
workers,” and some have major sex tourism 
industries. This would be bad enough with¬ 
out the increasing participation of children 
and rapid spread of AIDS. Poor nations are 
also augmenting their earnings by hosting the 
toxic wastes of the rich (“prostitoxin”). 

International cutthroat competition in 
manufacturing industries insures that “cost 
advantage” accrues to those areas which 
most exploit workers and pay least attention 
to environmental and health and safety 
concerns. Products are “cheap” only if their 
human and environmental costs are discount¬ 
ed, including military costs which maintain 
the system. 

Under decent conditions, production costs 
would eventually be nearly equal everywhere, 
and then the transportation costs would 


become salient. These include the pesti¬ 
cides and fungicides incorporated into 
agricultural products (food and fibers), 
the millions of gallons of oil required, 
and pollution produced by air and sea 
freight. Ships pollute the oceans even 
when there is no mishap, but piracy and 
shipwreck are still common, the latter 
with heavy risk of oil and other toxic 
spill. The transport of oil itself has been 
a disaster. 

Some might argue that trade in luxury 
products is benign, but a careful exami¬ 
nation shows this not to be the case. 
First of all, there are the high-value 
crops: coffee, cocaine, ganja, etc., as well 
as tropical fruits and exotic vegetables. 
Their higher prices tend to draw all 
resources, labor and capital away from 
food production. Another luxury catego¬ 
ry is art and archeological treasures; 
perhaps these should stay where they 
lay. Diamonds are collected through 
massive strip-mining operations; other 
precious minerals may be obtained 
through arduous work. Handicrafts seem 
innocuous, but handmade lace, embroi¬ 
dery, etc., is often produced by child 
labor and results in eyesight deteriora¬ 
tion. Tourism as an item in international 
trade must also be carefully considered. 
Even where sex tourism is not the cen¬ 
tral focus, tourism tends to skew the 
labor force towards jobs as waitpersons, 
maids, cab drivers, and hustlers. Many 
wonders, natural or artificial, cannot be 
seen without being gradually destroyed. 
Perhaps benign forms of tourism can be 
devised, along with trade emphasizing 
exchange of skills and barter of surplus. 
Then we can learn to make our own lace, 
and decide whether it is worth it. 

Since most of the time we don’t even 
know about conditions of production else¬ 
where, we are hardly able to enforce human 
and environmental standards. Even with 
controls, the market is a poor allocator of 
resources, which tend to be drawn to those 
products which are heavily advertised instead 
of those which satisfy urgent human needs. 

If we look at what meeds to be done to 
sustain human existence, instead of what we 
can sell or export, nurturing of children and 
communities looms large. It is the curse of 
the First World and the Third World that 
“what can we export?” determines all else. 
-Joan Roelofs 

This essay first appeared in issue #6 of the green 
journal Synthesis/Regeneration, availablefrom W.D. 
Press, POB 24115 St. Louis, MO 63130. Subscriptions 
are $12/year. 
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Alternative Press Books 


Alternative 
Publisher's Handbook 

The Alternative Publisher's Handbook: A How 
To Manage An Alternative Periodical by Joseph 
Scott lane (Tunnel Publishing, POB 4083, Terre 
Haute, IN. 47804-4083, 1991) 36pp. $3.50 pam¬ 
phlet. 

r he Alternative Publisher’s Handbook is 
essentially a compilation of disparate 
pieces from Joseph Lane’s “Fishing Hole” 
column in the original Factsheet Five (pub¬ 
lished by Mike Gunderloy) and his journal, 
Mirkwood: The Alternative Press Publisher’s 
Magazine . Although it doesn’t live up to its 
title-since it’s neither comprehensive nor 
organized enough to be a true “handbook,” 
The Alternative Publisher’s Handbook can be 
an interesting read for those isolated small 
press editors and publishers eager for rudi¬ 
mentary “professionally-oriented” contact 
with and practical advice from their peers. 
The grammatical errors can be a bit annoy¬ 
ing ( eg . the subtitle of the pamphlet) and 
the quality of the advice is inconsistent, but 
Joe is providing the beginnings of a very 
useful service by giving counsel from his own 
experience and by helping small press practi¬ 
tioners communicate with each other about 
important aspects of their craft in this pam¬ 
phlet. -J.M. 

The World of Zines 

The World of Zines by Mike Gunderloy and 
Cari Goldberg Janice (Penguin Books, 375 Hud¬ 
son St., New York, NY. 10014, 1992) 181pp. 
$14.00 8 l / 2 xll paper. 

I his long awaited book from the for- 
mer editors of the review zine Fact- 
sheet Five is unfortunately a disappointment. 
Not so much for what is included—which isn’t 
all that bad—as much as for what has been 
left out. The World of Zines could have been 
a well thought out introduction to the whole 
underground/alternative/small press phe¬ 
nomenon, including not only a compendium 
of zine reviews, but more importantly the 
critical history, background and social analy¬ 
sis which would have enabled readers (and 
zine publishers) to put it into deeper per¬ 
spective. Instead the “world” described 
seems awfully narrow and superficial-and 
too much like a consumer catalog of unusual 
print commodities—to match the pretensions 
of the title. But even as a catalog it falls 
short, listing only a little over three hundred 
zines, when Factsheet Five itself lists several 
times that number in every issue (though 
with admittedly shorter reviews). 


For those who know something about the 
career of original Factsheet Five editor Mike 
Gunderloy (and of his ill-fated attempt to 
pass on that zine to another publisher, be¬ 
fore it was recently revived by new publisher 
R. Seth Friedman), the disappointments of 
this zine-catalog-disguised-as-a-book may 
seem explainable by his burn-out and loss of 
interest after doing thousands of reviews year 
after year after year. (Co-editor Cari Gold¬ 
berg Janice, on the other hand, was a late¬ 
comer to Factsheet Five and never estab¬ 
lished a significant editorial presence in the 
project.) The pressures involved in dealing 
with Penguin, a very mainstream publisher, 
may also have had a detrimental effect on 
the editorial integrity of what would have 
been better off a self-published or small 
press book. It’s just too bad the authors both 
didn’t put more effort into their World of 
Zines , rather than selling the actual zine 
world so short. 

Still, this sparse and uneven compendium 
may help some newly exposed readers open 
their first doors to the alternative and small 
press world. And the concluding 31-page 
“Resource” section does give a welcome 
overview on production basics to potential 
zine publishers. As long as it remains the 
only book on zines in print, the zine world 
will continue to await a more adequate 
expression of its quality, depth and signifi¬ 
cance. 


Small press history 

On Small Press As Class Struggle by Merritt 
Clifton (Samisdat, 456 Monroe Turnpike, Monroe, 
CT. 06468, 1976) 20pp. $1.50 postpaid pamphlet. 

M erritt Clifton has a peculiar idea of 
literary class struggle, in which the 
“working class rebel” battles it out against 
the “publishing establishment” with the end 
goal of “destroying the upper class intelligen¬ 
tsia” as he and the rest of us rebels “pursue 
the working class dream: to be our own own¬ 
er, our own boss, our own employer.” While 
the traditional revolutionary notion of class 
struggle involves the collective project of 
overthrowing the ruling class in order to 
create a classless society, for Clifton “the 
true impulse behind working class literary 
rebellion is...the American Dream;...the 
Fourth of July;...basic, individual free enter¬ 
prise.” 

Despite this essentially capitalist interpre¬ 
tation of the struggle of the small press 
(which, unfortunately, has contained a cer¬ 
tain share of truth at times), Clifton’s On 


Small Press as Class Struggle does provide a 
good, short introduction to the history of 
what has been called “alternative,” “small” 
or “self-” publishing. And although the small 
press in all its historical variety doesn’t fit 
any simple schema of political interpretation, 
at least Clifton makes an attempt at discern¬ 
ing some sort of political impulse in a phe¬ 
nomenon that is too often naively assumed 
to be essentially nonpolitical. 

Taking Clifton’s political thesis with a 
grain of salt, the two essays in the pamphlet 
(the title essay “On Small Press as Class 
Struggle” and a companion essay “Where 
Samisdat comes from”) can help illuminate 
some of the broad changes in the small press 
milieu from the libertarian sentiments ex¬ 
pressed during colonial times, to the early 
decades of this century when it predomi¬ 
nantly represented private, hobbyist publish¬ 
ers, through the rise of the fanzine, the 
“mid-sixties ‘mimeo revolution’” and the 
self-publishing, offset presses of the present. 
Clifton understands well the co-optative 
nature of government and foundation literary 
grants, the “sterile quarterly imitations of 
The Yale Review and The Harvard Advocate 
officially sponsored on working class campus¬ 
es,” and above all the attempts of the Marx¬ 
ist intelligentsia (for example, The Partisan 
Review) to usurp the voices of the actual 
existing workers in the name of an ideologi¬ 
cally conceived proletariat. What is missing 
is any consistent appreciation of (or even 
much mention of) the history of the genu¬ 
inely radical press, as opposed to the co¬ 
optative Marxist/authoritarian socialist press. 
As a result, not only are the free socialist 
and anarchist presses of the 19th and early 
20th centuries missing from his account, but 
even the massive underground press of the 
’60s and ’70s goes unmentioned. 

As testimony to his commitment to the 
small press, Merritt Clifton is also author of 
The Samisdat Method: A Do-It-Youiself 
Guide to Printing and Help! for Small Press 
People , along with having published 242 
issues of his Samisdat magazine over the past 
20 years. For lack of more comprehensive 
and politically astute efforts at chronicling 
small press history, On Small Press as Class 
Stmggle remains an essential source, still 
available now in its sixth printing. Everyone 
seriously involved with the alternative press, 
whether as publisher, writer or reader, can 
benefit from an encounter with this pam¬ 
phlet. -J.M. 
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No Thanks for 
the Memories 

by Ted Schultz 

zn 

M 1 hild abuse was invented in 1946. Although 

fl violence perpetrated by parents against 

y children is as old as our species, the con- 
cept of parental child abuse as a diagnostic 
category only entered Western cultural reality 47 years 
ago with the publication of a scientific paper entitled 
“Fractures in the Long Bones of Children with Chronic 
Subdural Hematoma.” In this paper a radiologist named 
John Caffey suggested that healed fractures he had 
detected with X-rays might indicate “multiple unsuspected 
trauma” in some children. Before this publication ap¬ 
peared, pediatricians who treated injured children were 
deeply conditioned against suspecting parents as the 
cause, regarding them as allies instead. As one doctor 
commented: “If I thought the parent could abuse the 
child, I would leave pediatrics immediately!” 

The body of evidence that coalesced around Caffey’s 
initial perception culminated in a 1961 American Acade¬ 
my of Pediatrics panel on “The Battered Child Syn¬ 
drome,” which in turn set in motion a restructuring of our 
social system to accommodate this problem. Today there 
is a formal legal structure for dealing with it. But the story 
of the rise of awareness about child abuse has a dark side. 
In an atmosphere of legitimate concern over preventing 
child abuse, many of those invested with this duty have 
jettisoned the normal rules of evidence in favor of ques¬ 
tionable alternatives. 

Their campaign bears more than passing resemblance to 
the Great Inquisition or the Salem witchcraft trials, only 
this time the inquisitors are social workers, therapists, 
police officers, and clergymen. As in those previous hyste¬ 
rias, the informants are children and emotionally dis¬ 
turbed adults. But unlike its historical precedents, in 


In "No Thanks for the Memories" 

Ted Schultz cautions that 
recounted memories are not 
always reliable evidence of past 
events. Memories are heavily 
subject to bias, and have the 
potential to be manipulated by 
outside influences, especially when 
the memories are alleged to 
reach back into childhood. Ted 
Schultz is editor of The Fringes of 
Reason, and writes "The Skeptic's 
Corner" column for Gnosis 
magazine. This essay has been 
reprinted from issue #27 of Gnosis: 
A Journal of the Western Inner 
Traditions. Gnosis unearths, 
describes and examines-often 
critically-"the esoteric spiritual 
paths that are present in our own 
backyard." Gnosis publishes 
quarterly. Sample issues are $6 
and subscriptions are $20/ year 
from POB 14217, San Francisco, 

CA 94114. 

Reprinted with permission from Gnosis. 
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As in...previous hysterias, the 
informants are children and 
emotionally disturbed adults. 
But unlike its historical 
precedents, in this campaign 
the church is not the only 
supplier of doctrine. The 
modern Inquisition is driven 
by an unprecedented alliance of 
Christian fundamentalism, 

New Age irrationalism, and 
political correctness. 


this campaign the church is 
not the only supplier of 
doctrine. The modern Inqui¬ 
sition is driven by an unprec¬ 
edented alliance of Christian 
fundamentalism, New Age 
irrationalism, and political 
correctness. 

In 1989, eight-year-old 
Alicia Wade was removed 
from the custody of her 
parents by social workers in 
San Diego, California. Alicia 
had reported being sexually 
abused by a stranger, but 
child welfare officials sus¬ 
pected her father, James Wade. After 
one year of “therapy,” Alicia relented 
and changed her story, and her father 
was criminally charged. There is every 
reason to believe that, like so many 
other parents embroiled in similar sce¬ 
narios, Wade would ultimately have 
been found guilty except for the inter¬ 
vention of a new technology, DNA se¬ 
men analysis, which simultaneously 
proved Wade’s innocence and incrimi¬ 
nated another man. After two and a half 
years of separation and bankruptcy from 
legal fees, the family was reunited. 

The infamous McMartin Preschool 
case, tried in 1984 in Manhattan Beach, 
California, demonstrated that it is possi¬ 
ble for a biased (if sincere) therapist to 
incite children to testify to anything. 
Beginning with a single charge by a 
hysterical mother (later institutionalized 
for acute paranoid schizophrenia) and 
400 children who denied being abused in 
any way, a social worker named Kee 
MacFarlane concluded that 369 children 
had been molested, offering as proof 
their testimony of devil worship, nude 
photo sessions (no photos ever turned 
up), consumption of roasted human 
babies, human beings flying through the 
air, burial of children, etc. The trial, the 
most expensive in U.S. history, revealed 
an overzealous disregard for objectivity 
on the part of MacFarlane and other 
counselors, who, in videotaped record¬ 


ings of interviews, were seen to reward 
children for giving the “right” answers, 
and pressure children who denied abuse. 

Even though the McMartins were 
found innocent, the case only served to 
make MacFarlane a hero and to con¬ 
vince believers of a Satanic conspiracy 
so powerful as to elude capture. Unfor¬ 
tunately, many of these believers are 
law-enforcement and social workers, 
some of them self-styled experts who 
tour the country giving “cult awareness 
seminars” to fellow public servants on 
how to extract “memories” from even 
the most hesitant “victims.” They justify 
their coercive techniques by the “special 
case” status of the criminals, for which 
the normal rules of investigation are 
deemed inadequate. “[The network of 
child abusers] hide the evidence or move 
it,” explained Olympia, Washington, 
police detective Joe Vukich to an inter¬ 
viewer in 1991. “And they use brain¬ 
washing techniques, deception, and 
magic, so the victims are disoriented. It’s 
extremely difficult if not impossible to 
come up with the physical evidence that 
you need to take them to court.” 

Believers in child abuse of a specifi¬ 
cally Satanic nature are not the only 
ones using coercive methods, and chil¬ 
dren are not the only subjects. An indus¬ 
trious network of workshop coordinators 
and book authors has spawned legions 
of therapists practicing the latest New 


Age technique, this one de¬ 
signed to unearth “repress¬ 
ed” childhood memories of 
sexual abuse by family mem¬ 
bers (usually by a woman 
patient of abuse by a father). 
Like the previous psychother¬ 
apeutic fads of past-life re¬ 
gression and alien abduction, 
this therapy depends on hyp¬ 
nosis and other dissociative 
methods to produce “memor¬ 
ies” of abuse previously un¬ 
available to the patient, and 
seeks to explain all or most 
of her problems in terms of 

this abuse. 

Are memories produced in this way 
real? In any particular case, this ques¬ 
tion can only be answered when addi¬ 
tional, corroborating evidence is ob¬ 
tained. Meanwhile we must remain 
suspicious of therapists who produce 
such memories in the majority of their 
clientele. As recounted in a recent issue 
of Mother Jones, one such therapist was 
unsatisfied with patient Lynn GondolPs 
genuine, unrepressed childhood memory 
of being repeatedly abused by an uncle. 
Instead, the therapist insisted that she 
search for additional memories of abuse 
by other family members using tech¬ 
niques like dream analysis and automat¬ 
ic writing. After over a year of such 
encouragement, Gondolf, like every 
other woman in her therapy group, at 
last “remembered” being raped by her 
father, a memory she now believes to be 
false. “Everything is so simple in the 
world of repressed memories,” she says. 
“If you claim that your parents cared for 
you, then they say you are in denial. 
Anything you say can and will be misin¬ 
terpreted.” 

N umerous studies have shown 
that false memories can be 
implanted under hypnosis by subtle, 
even Unconscious, suggestions by a thcr- 
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In a study conducted at 
Harvard, subjects were briefly 
shown a drawing of a group of 
passengers on a subway train. 
Among them were a black man 
and a white man, the latter 
holding a straight razor. Fifty 
percent of the subjects later re¬ 
called that it was the black 
man with the razor. 


apist. But hypnosis is not a 
necessity. In an experiment 
conducted by psychologist 
Elizabeth Loftus at the Uni¬ 
versity of Washington, rela¬ 
tives of the subjects were 
interviewed in order to ob¬ 
tain details of real events in 
the subjects’ childhoods. 

Later these genuine incidents 
were supplemented with an 
additional, fictitious one. 

When subjects were given the list and 
asked to recall details of each, the ficti¬ 
tious incident was “remembered” as 
richly as the real ones. In other experi¬ 
ments, memories of incidents have been 
manipulated with leading questions. For 
example, subjects who were asked “How 
fast were the cars going when they 
smashed into each other?” after viewing 
a film of an auto accident were much 
more likely to recall details of a violent 
collision (like nonexistent broken glass) 
than subjects who were asked the same 
question without the suggestive verb 
“smashed.” 

Even more than external influences, 
memory is a function of internal bias. In 
a study conducted at Harvard, subjects 
were briefly shown a drawing of a group 
of passengers on a subway train. Among 
them were a black man and a white 
man, the latter holding a straight razor. 
Fifty percent of the subjects later re¬ 
called that it was the black man with the 
razor. Memory appears to function less 
like a permanent videotape recording 
and more like a dynamic, creative pro¬ 
cess in which, as time goes by, we re¬ 
member “memories of memories” that 
replace the original, with events and 
details reconstructed according to our 
fluctuating expectations. “Everything we 
know about the memory of events,” says 
University of Arizona psychologist John 
Kihlstrom, “says it is highly susceptible 
to reinvention.” 

According to Loftus, “the implication 
of the notion of nonpermanent memory 
should give pause to all who rely on 


obtaining a “truthful” version of an 
event from someone who has in the past 
experienced that event...[Recollections] 
may not reflect a person’s earlier experi¬ 
ences and attitudes so much as their 
current picture of the past...Not only 
might the originally acquired memory 
depart from reality in some systematic 
way, but the memory may be continually 
subject to change after it is initially 
stored.” Loftus is only the latest in a 
line of clinical psychologists who have 
been warning the American legal system 
of the pitfalls of memory as evidence 
since 1908, when psychologist Hugo 
Munsterberg cautioned against “the 
treachery of human memory,” writing 
that “while the court makes the fullest 
use of modern scientific methods when, 
for instance, a drop of dried blood is to 
be examined in a murder case, the same 
court is completely satisfied with the 
most unscientific and haphazard meth¬ 
ods of common prejudice and ignorance 
when a mental product, especially the 
memory of a witness, is to be examin¬ 
ed.” 

Considering the unreliability of memo¬ 
ry as evidence, the eagerness of child 
abuse counselors to throw the last ves¬ 
tiges of objectivity out the window seems 
like a step in the wrong direction. This 
is not to say that memories of childhood 
abuse are never real, only that they 
require corroboration, especially if they 
appeared only after counseling by a 
therapist predisposed to find them. 
Unfortunately, this point of view is often 
resisted by the professionals who handle 


such cases. Asking for evi¬ 
dence other than the accus¬ 
er’s word is seen by the forc¬ 
es of the politically correct as 
“blaming the victim.” As 
Berkeley, California, psychia¬ 
trist Lee Coleman said about 
the testimony of children in 
abuse cases, “The people 
who believe all the allega¬ 
tions are the ones who sup¬ 
posedly care about the chil¬ 
dren, while the ones who doubt the 
abuse took place or want to investigate 
are seen as the people who don’t care 
about the children.” 

Police resist the need for additional, 
non-testimonial evidence for other rea¬ 
sons. Pressured by the need to locate 
and arrest perpetrators, they are willing 
to err on the side of occasionally arrest¬ 
ing an innocent suspect rather than let a 
guilty one go free. In the case of Kerry 
Kotler, imprisoned for rape for eleven 
years solely on the basis of the victim’s 
memory and recently vindicated by 
DNA analysis, the use of this new test 
was resisted by Suffolk County, New 
York, district attorney James Catterson. 
“If we keep introducing new evidence,” 
said Catterson, “there is no stability in 
the system.” 

But neither the requirement for stabil¬ 
ity, the need to fight an imaginary war 
against Satan, concern over “blaming 
the victim,” nor the desire to trace all of 
one’s psychological problems to a single 
cause should stand in the way of the 
ideal of objectivity in learning the truth. 
Such objectivity requires that we own up 
to the fallibility and malleability of hu¬ 
man memory, abundantly revealed by 
experimental psychology. Until we do, 
we threaten to set back the genuine 
progress against child abuse begun by 
John Caffey’s X-rays in 1946 and replace 
it with a system in which the cries of 
genuine abuse victims are drowned in a 
cacophony of hysteria and delusion. 
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Doors of 
Memory 

by Ethan Watters 


"Doors of Memory" reveals what 
can happen when therapists 
encourage clients to "remember" 
childhood abuse that may not 
have actually taken place. Author 
Ethan Watters is a freelance writer 
based in San Francisco. This essay 
first appeared in the Volume 18, 
Number 1 issue of Mother Jones, 
a magazine of"Exposes and Real 
Life Politics," one of the most lively 
and important sources of 
investigative reporting in the 
progressive press. Mother Jones 
publishes bimonthly. Subscriptions 
are $18/year from POB 58249, 
Boulder, CO 80322. 

Note: In this essay, the names and 
identifying characteristics of the family 
members and the therapist identified as 
Tim Armstrong have been changed. 

Reprinted with permission from Mother Jones 
magazine, ®1993 Foundation for National 
Progress. 



W elcome to Texas Tornado 
weather,” says Sam Spear, as 
we drive the short distance 
between his house and his 


daughter’s. All around us the sky is black with thunder- 
heads, but here on this wide suburban street the sun 
shines and the hot air doesn’t move. A few neighbors have 
come out of their homes to gaze up uneasily at this 
stalemate between the elements. I look at Sam, a hardy 
well-scrubbed man in his sixties, to see whether he is 
serious about the possibility of a tornado, but his attention 
has shifted. He points to a house that looks like every 
other house in the neighborhood, with a manicured lawn 
and a child’s bicycle sprawled in the driveway. 

“That’s the one, that’s Kathy’s house, “he says, slowing 
the car for a moment, then accelerating past. We speed by 
because Sam doesn’t want his daughter or her family to 
spot him snooping. It has been over three years since Sam 
set foot in the house where his daughter lives with her 
husband and children, and, if he were caught cruising by 
with a stranger and pointing, an already bad situation 
could get worse. In May of 1989, Kathy White suffered an 
emotional breakdown, checked into the psychiatric ward 
of a hospital, and discovered, for the first time, long- 
repressed memories of Sam raping her when she was a 
child. She believes that her unconscious mind hid these 
memories from her for more than twenty years. 

Back in the Spear home, Sam’s wife, Edna, has laid out 
cookies, lemonade, and the family photo albums. Edna, a 
small porcelain woman, has devoted her life to keeping 
her home tidy, her chin up, and her faith in Jesus strong. 
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A prayer entitled “God’s Standard” is 
framed in the kitchen: “God made us a 
family/We need each other/We love 
and accept one another/We forgive one 
another.” Kathy’s charges do not fit well 
into Edna’s world of forced optimism. 
When the word “sodomy” was first 
mentioned, Edna had to get out the 
family dictionary. 

Edna opens her most prized photo 
album onto the coffee table. Each De¬ 
cember, the Spears send out Christmas 
cards featuring a family portrait, and 
Edna has carefully preserved one card 
from each year. On the first card, dated 
1955, Kathy sits, blond and 
toothless, on her mother’s 
lap. By grade school, she is a 
smiling, lanky nine-year-old, 
sharing the frame with a 
brother and two sisters. It 
takes me just a few minutes 
to glance through this baby- 
boomer’s childhood, from 
sharp black and white to 
fuzzy Kodacolor. 

Knowing the charges that Kathy has 
leveled at her parents, I find it impossi¬ 
ble not to scrutinize every corner of 
these pictures for signs of the dark and 
painful childhood Kathy has described. 
Is her smile genuine in 1959? Do things 
look too perfect in 1965? 

“I didn’t do these things to my 
daughter,” Sam says, searching my eyes 
for signs that I believe him. “Out of all 
my children I was closest to Kathy. I 
love my daughter. I don’t know why I’ve 
been accused. It hurts so deeply.” 

In the end, the photos of Kathy in her 
starched Christmas dresses reveal noth¬ 
ing beyond her upper-middle-class up¬ 
bringing—an upbringing that may have 
been rigid, but no more than that of 
millions of children in God-fearing fami¬ 
lies across the South. Every witness 
except one agrees that Kathy’s childhood 
was nearly idyllic. 

“She was very outgoing,” says her 
youngest sister. “She always had friends 
coming over. She dated and sang in 
choir. She was my role model and ad¬ 
vice giver.” 

“She was always happy,” agrees her 
other sister. The two shared a room 
until Kathy was ten. 

“I had a really good relationship with 
her,” says her younger brother. “When 
she had friends over and they would 


pick on me, Kathy would always stand 
up for me.” 

Half a dozen more photo albums sit 
on the coffee table, ready for my inspec¬ 
tion. Kathy holding a poodle in a pile of 
autumn leaves. Helping her dad wash 
the car. Playing the piano. Blowing soap 
bubbles....I can’t find the words to tell 
Edna and Sam that the photos don’t 
matter. Even a picture of Kathy from 
each day of her childhood—or each 
hour—could not quell suspicion. After 
all, the one person who says her child¬ 
hood was not idyllic, the one person 
who says the pictures lie, is Kathy her¬ 


self. And she should know. 

There was a time when Kathy would 
have more or less agreed with her 
family’s view of her childhood. That was 
pre-therapy. 

In 1985, Kathy and her husband 
moved from a nearby suburb back to 
her parents’ neighborhood, and this 
allowed Edna to spoil her grandchildren 
nearly every day. Those were good times 
for the Spears, Sam and Edna liked 
nothing better than to gather their four 
children for parties and fuss over the 
latest addition to a family that was in¬ 
creasing by one or two babies a year. 

Of all their grandchildren, Edna and 
Sam were especially close to Kathy’s 
oldest daughter, Sarah, who was six 
years old at the time. Each day, Sarah 
would run the two blocks home from 
school, change into her play clothes, and 
ask if she could visit her grandparents. 
Edna and Sarah’s favorite activity was 
baking cookies, which Sarah would 
proudly share with her siblings. The 
time spent at her grandparents’ house 
was such a treat for Sarah that if she 
misbehaved at home, Kathy would pun¬ 
ish her by forbidding her afternoon visit. 

Why Sarah loved visiting Sam and 
Edna may also have had something to 
do with the climate in her own home at 
that time. 


Kathy, who had dropped out of a 
Christian college and married young, 
found herself by her early thirties with a 
house full of children, several of them 
unplanned and still in diapers. Her 
husband, Matthew, who was working 
compulsively on a business start-up, gave 
scant attention to the kids and traveled 
for two weeks of each month. Kathy told 
her sister that she thought Matthew 
might be using these business trips as 
cover for an affair. 

When Matthew was in town, he spent 
seventeen-hour days at the office. Dur¬ 
ing the few hours he was home, he and 
Kathy fought predictable 
fights. They talked about 
seeing their pastor for mar¬ 
riage counseling, but Mat¬ 
thew vetoed the idea because 
word might get around. 
Kathy told her parents during 
this time that she seemed to 
have lost her sense of who 
she was and of what God 
meant in her life. Edna told 
her that if she kept faith in the Lord, 
everything would be all right. Everything 
would make sense. 

Nothing Kathy said or yelled seemed 
to change anything, until one night in 
the winter of 1988, when she called 
Matthew in London and said she was 
going to kill herself. Although he didn’t 
shorten his trip, Matthew arranged for 
her to be evaluated at a local Christian 
mental-health clinic the next morning. 
When he talked with the doctors on the 
phone the following day, they told him 
that, while “some people just need a 
tune-up, Kathy needs a major overhaul.” 
On that gloomy note, Kathy started 
taking a variety of antidepressants and 
attending regular therapy sessions. 

Within a few sessions, Kathy came 
back with news of progress. She told 
Matthew that even though there were 
problems with their marriage and home 
life, she’d discovered in therapy that her 
current unhappiness wasn’t her root 
problem—it was just a symptom. 

“She said that I wasn’t in the gun 
sight,” Matthew remembers. “So I 
asked, Well, if it’s not between us, what 
is the problem?” 

Kathy often left her children with 
Edna and Sam when she went to thera¬ 
py. When she picked them up, Edna 
would ask about the sessions. “Today 


[Kathy] told Matthew that even 
though there were problems with their 
marriage and home life, she'd discov¬ 
ered in therapy that her current unhap¬ 
piness wasn't her root problem—it was 
just a symptom. 
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A prayer entitled “God’s Standard” is 
framed in the kitchen: “God made us a 
family/We need each other/We love 
and accept one another/We forgive one 
another.” Kathy’s charges do not fit well 
into Edna’s world of forced optimism. 
When the word “sodomy” was first 
mentioned, Edna had to get out the 
family dictionary. 

Edna opens her most prized photo 
album onto the coffee table. Each De¬ 
cember, the Spears send out Christmas 
cards featuring a family portrait, and 
Edna has carefully preserved one card 
from each year. On the first card, dated 
1955, Kathy sits, blond and 
toothless, on her mother’s 
lap. By grade school, she is a 
smiling, lanky nine-year-old, 
sharing the frame with a 
brother and two sisters. It 
takes me just a few minutes 
to glance through this baby- 
boomer’s childhood, from 
sharp black and white to 
fuzzy Kodacolor. 

Knowing the charges that Kathy has 
leveled at her parents, I find it impossi¬ 
ble not to scrutinize every corner of 
these pictures for signs of the dark and 
painful childhood Kathy has described. 
Is her smile genuine in 1959? Do things 
look too perfect in 1965? 

“I didn’t do these things to my 
daughter,” Sam says, searching my eyes 
for signs that I believe him. “Out of all 
my children I was closest to Kathy. I 
love my daughter. I don’t know why I’ve 
been accused. It hurts so deeply.” 

In the end, the photos of Kathy in her 
starched Christmas dresses reveal noth¬ 
ing beyond her upper-middle-class up¬ 
bringing—-an upbringing that may have 
been rigid, but no more than that of 
millions of children in God-fearing fami¬ 
lies across the South. Every witness 
except one agrees that Kathy’s childhood 
was nearly idyllic. 

“She was very outgoing,” says her 
youngest sister. “She always had friends 
coming over. She dated and sang in 
choir. She was my role model and ad¬ 
vice giver.” 

“She was always happy,” agrees her 
other sister. The two shared a room 
until Kathy was ten. 

“I had a really good relationship with 
her,” says her younger brother. “When 
she had friends over and they would 
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Edna and Sarah’s favorite activity was 
baking cookies, which Sarah would 
proudly share with her siblings. The 
time spent at her grandparents’ house 
was such a treat for Sarah that if she 
misbehaved at home, Kathy would pun¬ 
ish her by forbidding her afternoon visit. 

Why Sarah loved visiting Sam and 
Edna may also have had something to 
do with the climate in her own home at 
that time. 


life, she’d discovered in therapy that her 
current unhappiness wasn’t her root 
problem—it was just a symptom. 

“She said that I wasn’t in the gun 
sight,” Matthew remembers. “So I 
asked, Well, if it’s not between us, what 
is the problem?” 

Kathy often left her children with 
Edna and Sam when she went to thera¬ 
py. When she picked them up, Edna 
would ask about the sessions. “Today 
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was very difficult,” Kathy said once. “I 
cried the whole time.” Other times 
Edna would get no response at all. 

Kathy had good reason to avoid talk¬ 
ing to her parents. She was discovering 
in therapy that most of her problems 
were their fault and that she had an 
emotionally incestuous relationship with 
them. This was a fancy way of saying 
that her parents were too much a part 
of her life, and many agreed, especially 
Matthew. Countless times Matthew had 
swallowed his pride and allowed Sam to 
act as unofficial head of his household. 
Sam gave advice on everything from 
child-rearing to what kind of refrigerator 
to buy. Every Saturday morning, he 
would walk in without knocking and fix 
the family breakfast. Amen, thought 
Matthew at the time of the diagnosis- 
high time for a change. 

Her problem seemingly identified, 
Kathy quit therapy in the winter of 1989 
and went off Prozac and her other med¬ 
ication. Things seemed fine for about 
three months, until, as her husband puts 
it, “she just came unraveled again.” 
Kathy’s moods began to swing dramati¬ 
cally. For periods of several days, she 
would refuse to get out of bed and say 
that she didn’t want to go on living. 

This time, Kathy turned to a friend 
who was making dramatic progress with 
a therapist named Tim Armstrong. With 
Armstrong’s help, this friend had discov¬ 
ered horrible, long-hidden memories of 
sexual abuse. Kathy also learned that 
Armstrong was a Christian man who 
incorporated biblical messages into 
therapy; this was important to both her 
and Matthew. 

“This guy is different,” Kathy said to 
her husband after her first two visits to 
Armstrong. “He is really gentle and he 
understands me.” On her third visit, says 
Matthew, “Kathy just went poof.” 

Nobody is sure exactly what happened 
that day; Tim Armstrong has declined to 
discuss the case. But according to Mat¬ 
thew, Armstrong asked Kathy to lie back 
and free-associate while he sang the 
ABC song. By the time he reached L- 
M-N-O-P. Kathy was crying and yelling 
hysterically. After she stopped, an hour 
and a half later, she couldn’t distinguish 
colors and felt she shouldn’t drive. 

The next day, Kathy checked into a 
local medical center for six weeks of 
intensive therapy. A nurse who inter¬ 


viewed Kathy and Matthew surprised 
them both by diagnosing what might be 
wrong. “This is classic,” the nurse said 
after finishing with her questions. 

“Of what?” Matthew asked. 

“These symptoms are classic of some¬ 
one who has been abused in her past,” 
said the nurse. When Matthew respond¬ 
ed that Kathy had never mentioned 
being abused, the nurse stopped him in 
mid-sentence. 

“I know,” she said. “This is just how 
it happens.” 

During her first twenty-four hours in 
the hospital, Kathy began to have pains 
in her vaginal and rectal areas. These 
were “body memories,” which occur 
when the body remembers being abused 
before the mind does, Armstrong ex¬ 
plained to Matthew. The next night, 
Kathy had full-body memories of being 
raped and sodomized, and would con¬ 
vulse and yell, as if someone were actu¬ 
ally raping her at that moment. 

The subsequent night, Kathy told 
Matthew that during these body memo¬ 
ries she was beginning to see fleeting 
images. Several times, she glimpsed a 
man pushing down on her, but she 
couldn’t see his face because he had a 
bed sheet wrapped around his head. Her 
screams were so loud that they fright¬ 
ened the hospital staff. 

On her third day in the hospital, dehy¬ 
drated and sedated, Kathy saw the 
man’s face. “It’s Daddy,” Matthew re¬ 
members her saying. “I can see clearly. 
It’s my father.” 

A few days later, Sam got a letter 
from Matthew detailing Kathy’s 
accusations. He gathered his 
other children and the family pastor so 
they could hear the charges for them¬ 
selves. As the letter was read, Kathy’s 
youngest sister, Doreen, who was un¬ 
married and raising a baby while living 
with her parents, cried out, “This is 
bullshit!” Others in the room didn’t 
know what to think. No one wanted to 
believe Kathy’s claims, but they could 
think of no reason why she would lie. 
Even Doreen was concerned enough to 
have her baby checked for signs of sexu¬ 
al abuse. 

News spread fast. One of Kathy’s 
friends detailed the crisis in a church 
bulletin. Edna was asked to stop volun¬ 


teering at the church nursery. Old 
friends walked away from Sam and 
Edna when they saw them at church, or 
didn’t return their phone calls. People 
felt obliged to believe one side or the 
other. 

Many eventually decided to believe 
Sam, not because of his denials (what 
child abuser doesn’t deny his crime?) 
but because of the additional accusations 
that Kathy soon started making. During 
her stay in the hospital, Kathy remem¬ 
bered that, when she was six months 
old, her mother held her down as her 
father raped her. In another vision, 
Kathy saw her father raping her while 
her mother held a Bible over her head 
and chanted, “Jesus loves you, Jesus 
loves you, Jesus loves you.” 

To many friends and church members, 
and to Edna and Sam’s other three 
children, these accusations were ridicu¬ 
lous. “When she accused my mother, 
that’s when I threw up my hands and 
said no chance,” says Doreen. “For my 
mother to watch or help my father do 
something like this—no way. As small as 
my mother is and as big as my dad is, 
she’d whip the crap out of him. He 
wouldn’t be living.” 

The accusations didn’t stop there, 
however. Over the following months and 
years, Kathy remembered instances of 
abuse that took place from the time she 
was six months old to the year she 
turned sixteen. Memories sparked with¬ 
out warning. Smells would bring on 
flashbacks. One time Matthew was driv¬ 
ing her past a hardware store when she 
suddenly had a memory of being abused 
in its parking lot. 

Each memory was more disturbing 
than the last. Kathy remembered her 
parents taking her to Satanic cult meet¬ 
ings, where she was raped by a business 
associate of her father. At these meet¬ 
ings, she saw several dozen babies and 
teenagers nailed to upside-down crosses 
and ritually murdered. Kathy remembers 
her parents forcing her to drink the 
babies’ blood. 

In the winter of 1990, Kathy was hos¬ 
pitalized again when she began to exhib¬ 
it signs of having a multiple personality. 
Using a Macintosh computer, Kathy has 
since diagramed “fifty or sixty” different 
personalities, according to her husband. 

Matthew wrote another letter to Sam 
and Edna, telling them that until they 
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admitted what they had done, paid for 
Kathy’s therapy, and left the church that 
the two families attended, there would 
be no hope of reconciliation. Little 
Sarah was told she could never visit her 
grandparents again. 

Not too many months after Kathy first 
went into the hospital, Edna and Sam 
were leaving a neighbor’s house when 
they saw Sarah playing on the sidewalk. 
“I saw her and my first thought was that 
she’d come racing into our arms,” says 
Edna. “But she turned and ran toward 
her home screaming, ‘Daddy, Daddy, 
Daddy!”’ 

T he debate over the 
mind’s ability to 
repress memories 
started with Sigmund Freud 
at the end of the last century. 

Freud’s multiple definitions 
of repression and his contra¬ 
dictory statements about its 
effects started a debate 
among scholars that has lasted five 
generations. In his most general defini¬ 
tion, Freud described repression as the 
avoidance of frightening or uncomfort¬ 
able wishes, fantasies, emotions, or 
memories. The debate over childhood 
memories is particularly nasty because 
Freud first advanced and then repudiat¬ 
ed the seduction theory—the idea that 
adult neuroses could often be traced to 
childhood sexual abuse. Later in life, he 
claimed that his patients’ stories of 
abuse were based not on repressed 
memories but on fantasies that came 
from their own repressed sexual desires. 

Freud’s broad definition of repression 
and his dramatic turn-about on the 
seduction theory provide much of the 
historical and intellectual context for the 
debate over repressed memories that 
still rages today. The term “repression” 
is now generally used to describe the 
process by which the unconscious mind 
crafts a long-term defense strategy 
against threatening thoughts or feelings. 
Despite some agreement on this defini¬ 
tion, there is no agreement that this 
mechanism exists in any way that can be 
measured empirically. There is also no 
agreement on the amount of material (if 
any) that the mind is capable of repress¬ 
ing, or how deeply memories can be¬ 
come submerged in the subconscious, or 


on the accuracy of these memories once 
recalled. One scholar, David Holmes at 
the University of Kansas, goes so far as 
to ask that a label be attached to the 
term: “Warning. The concept of repres¬ 
sion has not been validated with experi¬ 
mental research, and its use may be 
hazardous to the accurate interpretation 
of clinical behavior.” 

The debate over Freud’s seduction 
theory is no less contentious than that 
over repression. Amid increasing evi¬ 
dence that childhood sexual abuse is 
widespread, some have looked back at 
Freud’s flip-flop on the seduction theory 


and wondered if he might have betrayed 
his patients when he claimed that their 
memories were fantasies. 

“The perceived wisdom when I first 
began practicing was that most memo¬ 
ries of abuse were fantasy,” explains 
Jerome Singer, director of graduate 
studies in psychology at Yale University. 
“[But] we’ve learned that a lot of sexual 
abuse and sexual fooling around does 
happen in family settings.” 

While scholars debate the theories 
involved, a substantial segment of the 
therapy community has charged ahead, 
creating a growth industry around the 
concept of recovered memories of child¬ 
hood sexual assault. 

Most nights, in most U.S. cities, “adult 
survivors” meet in church basements or 
community-center conference rooms, 
hold stuffed animals to their chests, and 
share newly discovered memories of 
sexual abuse. Books on the subject have 
sold hundreds of thousands of copies. 
Several celebrities have publicly related 
recovered memories of sexual assault, 
and national talk shows have broadcast 
still more stories of adult survivors. 
Meanwhile, in Philadelphia, the False 
Memory Syndrome Foundation has 
sprung up in support of parents who 
have been accused. 

Groups ranging from the National 


Organization for Women to the Chris¬ 
tian Right to New Age believers have 
hailed the growing attention given to 
recovered memories, and legislatures in 
over two dozen states have recently 
lengthened statutes of limitations to 
allow those with newly uncovered mem¬ 
ories to sue their alleged abusers. In less 
than ten years, the popular conception 
of how memory works seems to have 
been fundamentally altered. 

This new view troubles some experts 
and has sparked a heated debate that is 
threatening to tear the mental-health 
community in two. “When bad things 
happen, people often try- 
very successfully—to avoid 
remembering them,” says Dr. 
Elizabeth Loftus, professor of 
psychology at the University 
of Washington.“That is nor¬ 
mal forgetting and it happens 
all the time. This is distinct 
from what is being meant by 
‘repressed memory.’ The cur¬ 
rent believers in repression 
would have us believe that the mind can 
take the memory of events and hold 
them in pristine form in the subcon¬ 
scious for years. There is no laboratory 
evidence that this is possible.” 

Perhaps the most troubling aspect of 
the new view of repression is the sur¬ 
prise that patients generally experience 
when discovering a memory of abuse. 
While soldiers may dam up thoughts of 
a frightening battle, only to have the 
memories suddenly wash over them 
years later, they are not surprised that 
they were in battle. Even when it has 
been avoided for long periods of time, 
the memory, when it resurfaces, fits in 
with other memories in both context and 
texture. This is not so with many recov¬ 
ered memories of sexual abuse. 

Women who have recovered repressed 
memories (and men, though women 
account for approximately 90 percent of 
adult survivors) often express shock at 
their discovery. They are forced to 
choose between two utterly incompatible 
versions of their past—one created from 
“normal” conscious memories and an¬ 
other from newly revealed repressed 
memories. In some cases, the amount of 
memory recovered comprises entire 
alternative childhoods. Some adult survi¬ 
vors, like Kathy, believe they were able 
to repress hundreds of specific memo- 


Most nights, in most U.S. cities, "adult 
survivors" meet in church basements or 
community-center conference rooms, 
hold stuffed animals to their chests, 
and share newly discovered memories 
of sexual abuse. 
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Where Truth Lies 

Lynn Gondolf has always remembered her 
uncle raping. The abuse occurred during the 
summers she spend with him, from when she 
was seven until she was thirteen years old. Each 
morning, after treating Lynn to breakfast at a 
local cafe, her uncle drove her in his Chevy 
pickup out to the barren oil fields surrounding 
Lindsay, Oklahoma. Amid the pump jacks, 
storage tanks, and stunted trees, he would have 
intercourse with her, as she lay on the seat and 
he stood on the ground outside the truck’s open 
door. 

Afterward, he would give her a dollar for 
candy. “The breakfasts and the candy were the 
bright moments during those summer days,” 
says Gondolf, now thirty-one. “That’s probably 
why food became a problem for me.” 

Five years ago, Gondolf went into therapy, 
hoping to put an end to her chronic binge-and- 
purge eating disorder. When she told her 
therapist about the rapes by her uncle, he said 
that she didn’t seem to be showing “enough” 
emotion. Later, during individual and group 
therapy, he used dream analysis and trance 
writing to search her unconscious for signs that 
other members of her family had abused her as 
well. 

During more than a year of therapy, Gondolf 
discovered repressed memories of her father 
raping her. She lost her job, became addicted to 
half a dozen types of medication, and contem¬ 
plated suicide. 

As she tells it: “You’re sitting there and 
someone has taken everything you thought you 
knew about your family-the people you love- 
and twisted it. They tell you that everything you 
knew for twenty, thirty, forty years was wrong. 
Your parents, whom you trusted, the values they 
instilled in you as a child-you’re told they are all 
garbage. It was devastating for me.” 

The turning point for Gondolf came when her 
insurance ran out. Forced to stop therapy, she 
began to reexamine her repressed memories on 
her own. After carefully considering what she had 
experienced in therapy, she became convinced 
that her therapist had coerced her and the other 
members of her group into imagining memories 
of abuse. All of the women in her therapy group 
eventually claimed to have discovered repressed 
memories of being abused as children. One of 
them, after discovering such a memory, killed 
herself. 

“Everything is so simple in the world of 
repressed memories,” Gondolf says. “If you 
claim that your parents cared for you, then they 
say that you are in denial. Anything you say can 
and will be misinterpreted. There is no way 
around it. This is costing people their lives.” 
-E.W. 


ries without a trace. 

Patients are often troubled that their 
recovered memories don't feel like nor¬ 
mal memories, but are dreamlike and 
nonsensical. Often, recovered memories 
are strangely vivid—recalling exact dia¬ 
logue, smells, or room decor from de¬ 
cades before. Taking themselves back 
twenty or more years, many patients 
recover clear memories from their first 
year of life. 

Critics note troubling parallels in the 
memories being recovered by some 
patients. Many from fundamentalist 
Christian backgrounds, for instance, 
have memories of abuse at the hands of 
satanic cults, despite no evidence that 
such cults even exist. 

Because of these anomalies, some 
have begun to examine the therapy 
process for evidence of subtle or not-so- 
subtle coercion. “I would have to say 
that without putting down the reality of 
child abuse, there may be some times 
when therapists are suggesting or lead¬ 
ing the patients on into fantasies of 
abuse,” says Yale’s Jerome Singer. 

“Therapists today are much more 
open to the notion that sexual assault in 
childhood is real, frequent, common, 
and devastating,” says author Jeffrey 
Masson, whose research into the Freud 
archives helped trigger re-examination 
of the seduction theory. “That couldn’t 
be said ten years ago. On the other 
hand, I don’t think that it’s been an 
entirely sincere or deep change of heart. 
Some years ago, therapists didn’t believe 
women. Now they believe them all too 
readily, because there is profit in it. But 
merely believing someone is not neces¬ 
sarily going to help them. It could be a 
shallow change of heart: ‘Yes, yes, come 
to me, I will believe you’; in other 
words, T need a patient.’” 

Therapy, by its nature, is private and 
difficult to analyze. Some clues to what 
may be happening behind therapists’ 
doors, though, can be found in the 
growing body of popular literature on 
the subject of repressed memory. The 
self-help aisle of any popular bookstore 
is stocked with dozens of books on the 
subject. 

The Sexual Healing Journey, by Wendy 
Maltz, tells those who have yet to re¬ 
member the abuse: “If you sense that 
you were sexually abused and have no 
memories of it, it’s likely that you 


were....Spend time imagining that you 
were sexually abused, without worrying 
about accuracy or having your ideas 
make sense....When you feel ready, ask 
yourself....Who would have been likely 
perpetrators?” 

Other books, with titles like Repressed 
Memories and The Courage to Heal , 
contain similar messages. The latter, a 
best-seller, states: “So far, no one we’ve 
talked to thought she might have been 
abused, and then later discovered that 
she hadn’t been. The progression always 
goes the other way; from suspicion to 
confirmation . If you think you were 
abused and your life shows the symp¬ 
toms, then you probably were.” (Italics 
added.) 

Given the belief that suspicion always 
leads to confirmation, some have specu¬ 
lated that the advice being handed out 
might lead patients on a “sexual healing 
journey” with a predetermined destina¬ 
tion. “When someone who claims an 
expertise in how the mind works con¬ 
vinces a subject that what they imagine 
equates to a memory, there is almost no 
memory that you couldn’t produce,” says 
University of California sociologist Dr. 
Richard Ofshe, who has studied meth¬ 
ods of influence used by cults. “You can 
get people to believe that they led past 
lives where they fought intergalactic 
wars. You could arbitrarily make up any 
event and stand a good chance of creat¬ 
ing a memory around it.” 

For Ofshe, the fact that patients 
sometimes manifest symptoms such as 
“body memories” and multiple personal¬ 
ities makes perfect sense. “When mental 
illness was commonly diagnosed as a 
matter of being possessed by an evil 
spirit, those who were believed to be 
possessed quite often acted out the 
symptoms the cleric predicted they 
would manifest.” Ofshe says, “Social 
institutions have a way of prescribing 
roles and people tend to act out the 
symptoms that are expected of them.” 

“The simple solution is very attrac¬ 
tive,” says Dr. Richard Gardener, a 
clinical professor of child psychiatry at 
Columbia University. “You’re thirty-five 
or forty and your life is all screwed up, 
and someone offers this very simple 
solution. ‘Ah, I never realized that I was 
sexually abused. That explains it all!’— 
it’s a simple answer for the therapist as 
well as the patient.” 
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Yale’s Singer and others worry that if 
enough false charges are encouraged by 
irresponsible therapists, no one will 
believe the millions of people who have 
truly been sexually abused. 

Recently, a number of people have 
renounced as untrue the memories that 
they retrieved in therapy. (See sidebar.) 
Even those still “in recovery” often 
struggle to believe their new memories. 
“The brain is capable of avoiding painful 
memories. The brain is also capable of 
extreme creativity and of mistaking 
fantasy for memory,” says Dr. Saul 
Levine, head of psychiatry at Sunny- 
brook Health Science Center 
and professor of psychiatry at 
the University of Toronto. 

“The truth of these allega¬ 
tions does matter—but some¬ 
times we will just not know. 

In some cases we are simply 
going to have to leave the 
issue and deal with the pain 
that these people are going through.” 

K athy, now in her late thirties, 
still has the straight-ahead 
swayless walk and rigid posture 
that her mother was always so proud of. 
Throughout all her troubles she has 
managed to stay well groomed, fastidi¬ 
ously putting on her makeup on all but 
the most traumatic days. When she talks 
about what has happened, her normally 
soft voice often falls to a sad, barely 
audible whisper. Nearly four years into 
what she calls her “journey,” Kathy says 
that her recovery of new memories has 
slowed down quite a bit. She has been 
doing a lot of thinking about the accura¬ 
cy of her recovered memories. 

“I know that the type of memories 
I’ve had would be considered close to 
impossible. I know that they are far¬ 
fetched,” Kathy says, her voice dropping. 
“I no longer think that every memory 
I’ve had in my head is 100 percent true.” 

Kathy has been trying to stake out 
some middle ground. “I believe that my 
memories are based on reality,” she 
says. “I believe the essence of these 
memories is true. I wish I could say that 
I knew they were 100 percent true. But 
I can’t If they are all based on false¬ 
hoods, I deserve to be damned, and that 
is really tough. I’ve made some really 
important decisions that have affected a 


lot of people. I still get back to [the 
feeling that] the essence of the belief 
has to be true.” 

What Kathy has learned in therapy 
has explained the pain in her life. She 
acknowledges that, if she were ever to 
reject her recovered memories totally, 
she would not only be admitting that she 
had destroyed her family without a 
cause but also that her pain and recov¬ 
ery have made no sense. “I’ve been in 
recovery for nearly five years now. You 
don’t go through this to make the pieces 
of your life fit together. You go through 
it to get well.” 


Amid all the accounts of satanic wor¬ 
ship, murder, and rape, sometimes the 
bland things that Kathy says are the 
most surprising. “My parents have their 
good sides and bad,” she observes at 
one point. “It will never be all black and 
white.” Or: “My dad always gave me the 
feeling that I was born to be dumb.” Or, 
later: “I have the feeling that my mother 
never loved me.” Statements like these 
draw real emotion from Kathy’s voice. I 
find myself wondering what Kathy’s life 
would be like today if her therapists had 
concentrated on these less sensational 
but nonetheless painful memories. 

Kathy doesn’t really like to talk about 
which memories she questions and why. 
“The only validation I have that these 
things are true is that I’m so much bet¬ 
ter than I was before,” she says. “If 
you’d been where I’d been and where I 
am now—seeing the light at the end of 
the tunnel and to know that you are 
going to make it all the way through—I 
don’t know that you’d change. I’m per¬ 
fectly comfortable waiting until I die to 
find out what really happened to me. 
We all go through life looking at things 
from a perspective that we feel most 
comfortable with, and my perspective 
has to be that these things are based on 
reality. I think it all depends on your 
perspective.” 

When I suggest to Kathy that among 
all the different perspectives there might 


exist an objective reality unaffected by 
what people believe, she thinks for sev¬ 
eral moments. “Well,” she says finally, 
“if there is, I’d love to see it. I think that 
it’s possible to look at evil and think that 
it’s beautiful. You have to look at the 
two sides of this case and say which one 
is evil. You are going to have to make 
that choice. Welcome to our journey.” 

S ix months after Kathy went into 
the hospital for the first time, 
her daughter Sarah began to 
exhibit mood swings not unlike her own. 

Barred from visiting her 
grandparents, she became 
obsessed with the “bad 
things” Sam and Edna had 
done to her mother. 

“We don’t talk about these 
things,” her father would tell 
her. “You’re too young and 
you don’t need to know. 
Grandma and Grandpa hurt Mommy 
very badly, but I’m not going to tell you 
what they did.” 

With her mother routinely suicidal 
and her father working all the time, 
Sarah must have found home to be an 
unhappy place. Worst of all, she was no 
longer able to visit the one sanctuary 
she knew from the pain in her life. In 
Sarah’s mind, her grandparents had 
been slowly transformed into monsters. 

A few months later, Sarah told her 
father that she wanted to kill herself. 
“Daddy,” she said one night, “I’m going 
to run into the street, and I want a car 
to hit me. I want to die.” 

For help, the family again turned to 
the therapy community. They chose a 
child therapist, who evaluated Sarah for 
several weeks. 

“I’m 90 percent convinced,” the thera¬ 
pist proclaimed a the end of the evalua¬ 
tion period, “that your daughter has 
been sexually abused.” 

“I asked, ‘By whom?”’ Matthew re¬ 
members. 

“We don’t know yet,” said the thera¬ 
pist. 

It took another nine months of coax¬ 
ing for Sarah finally to tell her own 
stories of being sexually assaulted by her 
grandparents. “They made me watch 
dirty movies and take showers with 
them,” she claimed. “They said they 
would cut my arms off if I told.” 


"I know that the type of memories 
I've had would be considered close to 
impossible. I know that they are far¬ 
fetched/' Kathy says.... 
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Cults of Con 

by Max Cafard 


In "Cults of Consumption" Max 
Cafard investigates and analyzes— 
often with wry humor—how Christian 
fundamentalist television thrives in 
our repressive and inhibited, yet . 
spectacular and narcissistic 
Society of Consumption. Part one 
of this essay (to be continued) has 
been reprinted from double issue 
#9/10 of Mesechabe: The Journal 
of Surregionalism. Mesechabe 
attempts "to synthesize the best of 
the Green and Bioregional 
traditions...The word 'Mesechabe' is 
the primordial name for the great 
river that is the life blood of Turtle 
Island." Mesechabe publishes 
irregularly. Subscriptions are $15/5 
issues from 7725 Cohn St., New 
Orleans, LA 70118, Mesechabe 
Bioregion. 

Reprinted with permission from Mesechabe. 

®1991 & 1993 by The Center for Gulf South 
History & Culture, Inc. 


‘‘If you seek after the Buddha, you will be taken over by the 
devil of the Buddha, and if you seek after the patriarch, you 
will be taken over by the devil of the patriarch...Kill the Buddha 
if you happen to meet him! Kill the patriarch if you happen to 
meet him! Only then can you be free. ” 

-Zen Master I-Hsiian (Lin-Chi) 


The Founding Father 


O ur time is not the first one to see the con¬ 
vergence of religion and electronic media. 
In the 1930s, Fr. Charles Coughlin used the then-domi¬ 
nant medium of radio to become one of the most socially 
and politically influential (some would say dangerous) fig¬ 
ures in America, during that politically-volatile period. 
Coughlin used a charismatic radio personality and sim¬ 
plistic religious message, coupled with a politics of resent¬ 
ment, to create a huge mass movement. His appeal was to 
a large segment of the disinherited of America, especially 
to the immigrant Catholics of the urban centers and some 
rural areas, but also to many rural Protestant fundamen¬ 
talists, who identified with his religiously-tinged social 
message. This message was based on opposition to 
communism (as alien and atheistic), hatred of the old 
Eastern Anglo-Saxon elite, demands for improvements in 
the economic condition of the lower economic strata, and, 
eventually, anti-Semitism. Playing on fears, insecurities, 
and even hatred, he was able to build a radio empire that 
included an audience estimated as high as 30 million and 
revenues of $5 million a year—enormous for the depres¬ 
sion years of the ’30s. 

Father Coughlin represented the confrontation between 
the productionist character-structure of rural America and 
recent immigrant groups, and the mass media. He was 
able to inspire the hard-working but largely disinherited 
multitude who adhered to the work ethic, practiced it in 
their daily lives, and aspired to what they saw as their just 
desserts— i.e., a significantly larger slice of the American 
economic pie. 
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sumption 

Dedicated to Jesus, for turning the tables. 


The Telecommunion of Saints 

Today, the televangelists find an equally receptive audience. 
As one TV preacher said to his followers, “You’re such a 
wonderful audience! You’re like sponges! Say it, T’m a Holy 
Spirit Sponge!”’ The compliant members of the audience let 
loose with a rousing chorus of replies: “I’m a Holy Spirit 
Sponge! I’m a Holy Spirit Sponge!” 

But who are today’s spiritual sponges? During the four 
decades since Fr. Coughlin’s radio crusade, not only have the 
mass media changed radically, American class structure and 
the social imagination have also undergone vast transforma¬ 
tions. The empire of televangelism has expanded to 
incorporate a large spectrum of the faithful. These range from 
a more traditionalist faction who still share many of the values, 
and embody much of the productionist character-structure of 
Fr. Coughlin’s followers in the ’30s. On the other end of the 
spectrum is a segment that holds on to fundamentalist 
religious beliefs, but which has, in many ways absorbed much 
of the consumptionist worldview that predominates in late 
capitalist America. 

Taken as a whole, this 
fundamentalist empire has 
vast proportions. Estimates 
of the total audience for 
religious programming in 
the early ’80s ranged up to 
40 million. One estimate 
for 1984 indicated that 
13.3 million Americans 
were regular viewers of 
religious programs. The 
spectrum of programming 
is enormous, including talk 
shows, variety programs, 
cartoons and children’s 
shows, musical presenta¬ 
tions, medical and self- 
help programs, game 
shows, soap operas, news, 
sports, and, of course, 
various religious services 
and Bible-study programs. 

This variety has been fos¬ 
tered by the proliferation 
of religious networks, of 


which there are now five: Praise the Lord (PTL, which has 
now been renamed the Inspirational Network), Christian 
Broadcasting Network (CBN), Trinity Broadcasting Network 
(TBN), Eternal Word Television Network, and the National 
Jewish Television Network. The first three of these are 
Protestant fundamentalist networks, and they—along with a 
limited number of programs carried on non-religious stations— 
are the primary arena for televangelism. The income of 
religious networks and broadcasters is estimated as between 
$1 and $2 billion a year—or was in that range until recent 
drastic declines. 

The audience of the televangelist empire, though vast, is not 
a cross-section of American society. A large segment of the 
viewers come from a rural and small-town background. Socio¬ 
economically, they have lower-than-average income, are less- 
educated, and are more heavily working class and lower- 
middle class than from other economic groupings. Accordingly, 
a considerable number are insecure economically, and have 
suffered from recent reversals for the lower economic strata 
(the bottom 40% of American income groups have seen their 

relative position deterio¬ 
rate significantly during 
the Reagan decade). Rev. 
William Fore, executive 
director of communica¬ 
tions for the National 
Council of Churches de¬ 
picts the televangelicals as 
people who “feel they are 
on the short end of 
things.” Many, however, 
come from groups that 
have been traditionally 
disadvantaged, and there¬ 
fore perceive themselves 
as having moved into the 
economic mainstream in 
comparison to their par¬ 
ents and background cul¬ 
ture. A large percentage of 
the audience are elderly. 
Not surprisingly, they are 
also more religiously active 
than most Americans, and 
are generally more conser¬ 
vative in social values. 
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A large segment of the audience seeks religious program¬ 
ming to avoid the more consumptionist values of commercial 
television. In particular, they reject many of the moral values 
expressed in mainstream media as too liberal. The consump¬ 
tionist ethic that has revolutionized American culture seems to 
these traditionalists much too “permissive,” cosmopolitan, 
materialistic, and sexually-open, in the context of the produc¬ 
tion^ values they inherited from their largely rural and 
working class cultures. Many of these fundamentalists hold on 
tightly to all their productionist values (they are, indeed, 
unreconstructed productionists), and look to televangelism as 
a refuge from an alien world. Others, however, accept much 
of the dominant consumptionism, but attempt to fuse it with 
a more traditional religious outlook. 

As fundamentalism has moved into the quintessential^ 
consumptionist arena of 
television, it has become 
increasingly transformed 
by the means of commu¬ 
nication. We therefore 
find an array of televan¬ 
gelists, ranging from the 
most productionist (we 
might call them the “As¬ 
sembly-Lines of God”) to 
the most consumptionist 
extremes (the “J.C. Pen- 
ny-costalists,” maybe?). 

This variety exists not 
only because of the influ¬ 
ence of the medium on 
the communicators, but 
because of the transfor¬ 
mation of the audience by its culture. Today, the fundamental¬ 
ist flock is subdivided into sub-flocks that have adapted to 
various degrees to the dominant culture and assimilated into 
the dominant imaginary. Televangelism offers a product for 
every mutant group. It is willing and ready to absorb all the 
spare time and all the spare change they have available. 

Marx said that religion was “the opiate of the masses.” 
Though it is never mentioned by most of the illiterates who 
quote him, he also said that it was “the heart of a heartless 
world.” Televangelism develops both aspects of this duality. 
Opiates are still popular, but the masses are now offered a 
vast variety of spiritual drugs: stimulants, anti-depressants, 
mood drugs, and even an occasional hallucinogen. In addition, 
they are given huge doses of emotion, oceans of tears, and 
unrelenting infusions of sentimentalism. 

Oral Sects 

Miracles Today With Oral Roberts is for the hardcore 
(fundamentalists) and the hard-up (in general). Like many 
televangelists, Oral throws in a dash of right-wing ideology, but 
the message is mostly straight-on fundamentalist religion. Oral 
appeals to traditional, hard-working, upstanding Americans. To 
those who have not made it but still aspire to— somehow. His 
audience is the remnant of the throng that flocked to Fr. 


Coughlin in the '30s. They exemplify the rigid, productionist 
character structure that is traditional in America. Roberts 
appeals to the devotees of the work ethic. Oral is for the anal 
Roberts is the most traditional of the televangelists, and has 
suffered setbacks as a result. The annual income of his 
ministries was reported to be $55 million in 1986. As his old- 
fashioned appeal has slipped, income has declined consider¬ 
ably, from a high of $88 million in 1980. The total annual 
budget for all the Roberts enterprises is still reported to be a 
quite respectable $120 million. These enterprises include a 
$500 million complex encompassing the 4650-student Oral 
Roberts University, and the City of Faith Medical Center. His 
TV audience has declined to 1.1 million households, down 
from a high of 2.5 million. He remains, however, an important 
voice in televangelism. 

Like many preachers 
who depend on an audi¬ 
ence that is dispropor¬ 
tionately sick, elderly, 
disappointed, frustrated 
and resentful, Oral prom¬ 
ises anything for a contri¬ 
bution. He heals the sick, 
gives success to the un¬ 
successful, and grants 
happiness to the discon¬ 
tented (his is one version 
of American television's 
eternal theme of happi¬ 
ness through sappiness). 

Oral is the master of 
empty but encouraging 
speech —la parole vide , 
indeed. Its very emptiness assures its infinitude, its unending 
quality. Oral's Word: the Bad Infinity of language. Oral’s 
Word is a ceaseless repetition of platitudes and cliches, full of 
promises to the needy. Perversely faithful to the Biblical 
injunction, he preys without ceasing. 

He often uses the exegetical method of latching onto some 
trivial idea (e.g., “God will help you”), and then paraphrasing 
himself a dozen times, in a mode of discourse much loved by 
televangelists: pseudo-explanation. 

An example of his pitch: Oral wishes—devoutly wishes—his 
followers to enter into “agreements” with him. His is the 
religion of contract. Oral appeals, we must remember, to a 
rather retro audience of productionist types who still believe 
in such early-capitalist mythology as contracts being a form of 
moral obligation, rather than a strategic weapon, as in 
actually-existing capitalism. Oral reminds us that the Bible says 
that “When two or more are in agreement on anything on this 
earth...,” God brings in his Big Guns to make it stick. 

Let’s analyze Oral’s hermeneutics: Point #1: “You and I” 
(dear viewer) “are two.” “One, two,” he adds, for the mathe¬ 
matically slow, pointing to his Oral Oracular self, and then at 
the camera lens. Point #2: “We can agree on something.” 
That is, “you,” the viewer, can send in a small or not-so-small 
donation, and “I,” his Orality, can call in the Big Guns of God 
to get you what you want in life. Point #3: “We’re on earth.” 
Q.E.D. 


Taken as a whole, this 
fundamentalist empire has vast 
proportions. Estimates of the total 
audience for religious programming 
in the early ’80s ranged up to 40 
million...The income of religious 
networks and broadcasters is 
estimated as between $1 and $2 
billion a year—or was in that range 
until recent drastic declines. 
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Not so fast, Reverend! Give me some time to think this one 
over. I suspect that the Celestial Air Waves long ago carried 
us far from Terra Finna. 

Indeed, Roberts seems to have consistently distanced himself 
further from the more mundane versions of reality. In 1980, he 
strained the credulity of some followers when he reported 
seeing a 900-foot high Jesus towering over the Medical Center. 
Even more disturbing were his actions in 1986, when, during 
a financial crisis, he ascended his 200-foot prayer tower and 
announced that God had told him that, unless his supporters 
contributed $8 million to his building fund, he would be 
“called home.” Specifically, God said, “I want you to use the 
ORU medical school to put my medical presence in the earth. 

I want you to get this going in one year, or I will call you 
home.” Presumably, His Divine Presence at the numerous 
religiously-affiliated hospitals that already existed did not 
count. All theological logic aside, the viewers came through, 
and Oral remains with us. 

Roberts and his son and heir-apparent, Richard, continue to 
rely heavily on “healing” for their appeal. Like other televan¬ 
gelists, they frequently announce during the healings that they 
can feel (“out there”) all sorts of aches, pains, injuries and 
afflictions disappearing, even as they speak. Viewers regularly 
send in reports of such healings taking place—at the very 
moment the Roberts’ had ordered the afflictions to clear out. 
Indeed, Roberts claims even to have raised numerous persons 
from the dead. “I’ve had to stop a sermon, go back [into the 
audience] and raise a dead person.” There’s no escaping from 
Oral! 

There are, of course, multitudinous claims of financial 
success based on faith—and accompanying contributions to 
Roberts’ noble cause. Richard sent out a million containers of 
water from the “River of Life” fountain at the Oral Roberts 
University campus, as part of the City of Faith campaign. 


Richard anointed his wallet with the water to suggest to his 
viewers its connection to worldly, and not only spiritual, 
advancement. 

Spiritual Exercises 

One of the central messages of the fundamentalist networks 
is that there is no sphere exempt from their religious message. 
Physical fitness is no exception. “Get In Shape” with the lovely 
Pamela Carter shows how to unite body beautiful with the 
beautiful soul, combining Aerobics with the Gospel. At times, 
Pamela sits at her umbrella table, between workouts, and gives 
the faithful a spiritual pep talk. Then back to the exercises. As 
Pamela jumps vigorously up and down, or stretches to touch 
her toes, she reminds her viewers that “God has you.” What 
that has to do with losing weight is not made entirely clear, 
though it sounds as if she’s giving consolation to those who 
fear that an imminent heart attack will soon bring them to 
greener pastures. To minimize this possibility, though, she 
counsels that “beginners can slow down now.” 

Fundamentalist media, more than anything, offer a cure for 
one’s insecurities. Pamela’s spiritual exercises help by getting 
both body and soul into acceptable shape. However, the rapid 
shift between the spiritual and the physical is at times—what 
shall we say—breathtaking. As Pamela concludes one program, 
jogging vigorously in place: “You’re just a scared little child 
today, coming to God—And we will receive you! Don’t forget 
to cool down.” 

The performance is accompanied either by contemporary 
Christian music, or by soft rock music. The latter seems more 
appropriate to the athletic than the spiritual dimension of the 
show. It should be noted, however, that the secular selections 
are all instrumental, so that the threat of worldly, if not 
Satanic, lyrics is eliminated. A typical sacred, but not lively 
piece, is called “When the World is 
New.” As Pamela stretches for the 
ground, she paraphrases the lyrics: 
“Aren’t you glad? When the world is 
new, you’ll all be like Jesus.” Presum¬ 
ably, Jesus is in great shape. 

The Plague 

Perhaps the most fascistic of the 
televangelists is James Robison. Robi¬ 
son looks nasty, and his preaching lives 
down to his looks. One of Robison’s 
more impassioned and hate-filled ti¬ 
rades is on the topic of “gay rights.” As 
one might guess, his opinion of this 
concept is rather low. 

There can be no such “rights,” he 
says. It is impossible even for gay peo¬ 
ple to claim that they are not harming 
others through their perversion, since in 
fact, they are “threatening to literally 
terminate human life.” Of course, he is 
referring to the fundamentalists’ favor- 
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ite disease, AIDS. AIDS, the greatest invention since unwant¬ 
ed pregnancy and venereal disease. 

Robison describes the plague with increasing intensity and 
blood-thirsty anger. First, we all saw “the effects of this 
disease on the most famous entertainers.” As good fundamen¬ 
talists, we presumably didn’t know anyone personally who was 
sinful enough to be stricken. But we all heard it through the 
media. “But now it is threatening innocent people.” It is not 
clear whether the famous victims were guilty for being gay, for 
being entertainers, or for both. Probably both. 

But who are the “innocent” people now threatened? It is 
not other gay victims, who are not mentioned. It is not 
intravenous drug users or sexual partners of these persons, 
who are also not mentioned. It is people like the very funda¬ 
mentalists sitting in the audience. 

The “innocent” are, according to Robison, the victims of 
aggression by gays, who are attempting to infect the general 
population. Some practice sexual promiscuity in an attempt to 
infect others. Others knowingly donate contaminated blood, 
and thereby infect victims outside the gay community. But 


even that is not the most horrifying. “In areas of high homo¬ 
sexual concentration, AIDS-infected employees are spitting in 
the food to pass the infection on to the customers.” Presum¬ 
ably, Robison hopes most to hurt gay-owned businesses, but 
he will no doubt be satisfied only if he can create sufficient 
paranoia to keep his flock out of restaurants entirely, home 
where they belong, reserving their hard-earned money for 
noble causes like the support of televangelists. 

Robison can hardly contain his contempt for gay people and 
homosexuality. He remarks that he cannot even, in polite 
company, explain how the terrible disease AIDS was originally 
contracted and spread. After which, he does. At least accord¬ 
ing to his own bizarre conception. It was contracted, he 
explains to his audience, by “ingesting human excrement- 
human feces.” After which he expounds on well-worn botani¬ 
cal and zoological absurdities, such as the idea that homosexu¬ 
ality is not found in other species (“two male plants do not go 
together”—true enough, you’ve never seen them at a dance 
together, have you?), etc. 

What nerve for Robison to stand before his own audience 
and attack the idea of ingesting feces! Where would televan- 
gelism be without it? 

Power and Glory 

Fundamentalist TV attempts to cover every sphere of 
entertainment. One of the most bizarre ventures into the 
realm of athletics is “The John Jacobs Show,” which features 
“The Power Team.” The Power Team is a gang of Born-Again 
Christian Muscle Men. 

The Team specializes in macho deeds, followed by earnest 
homilies, often accompanied by tears. They break logs by 
smashing them on the floor. They destroy stacks of concrete 
blocks with their fists or even their heads (no damage is 
apparent). They shatter stacks of ice sheets with their bare 
arms. They break 20 baseball bats over their thighs in one 
minute. They hold steel rods in their teeth and bend them. 
They tear apart telephone books. Perhaps the most impressive 
feat is “pop a hot water bottle for Jesus.” To the sound of 
rock music, a muscle-man excruciatingly blows into a hot 
water bottle, until it expands into a huge balloon half the size 
of the hulk himself. Finally, it bursts. The achievement is 
replayed in slow motion, to the sound of triumphant music. 

All these feats are accompanied by a running sound-track. 
The spiritual athletes scream ferociously as they accomplish 
their exploits, then explain that it was through the Power of 
Jesus that they did it. Continual attacks are made on the rival 
Power of Satan, who is thought to have a considerable stake 
in the failure of the team members. Although God is credited 
for the team’s strength, the audience is still told that its 
contribution of blood-curdling screams is necessary, if the 
athletes are to succeed in their self-appointed tasks. We’re a 
long way from “the meek shall inherit the earth.” (Goliath was 
a saint, wasn’t he?) 

The Power Team is an attempt to hold on to the athletics- 
obsessed youth who might be lost to the influence of the 
cocaine and gambling-infested world of organized sports. One 
of the most popular themes of fundamentalism is the way the 
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Devil uses our corrupt world to lead the youth astray. Accord¬ 
ing to John Jacobs, 99% of all high schools have Satanic 
rituals (and he doesn’t mean final exams). Jacobs calls for “a 
Jesus Revolution for this Generation” and asks for money to 
take his born-again brawn show around the country. 

As he says while breaking out a pair of police handcuffs, 
“Jesus is the master chain-breaker.” 

Saved from Sin City! 


“fructose” means “faithful,” and “lactose” means loveable.” 

Dr. Tessler is busy at work on a book on Christian dietetics, 
entitled Divine Nutrition. It will no doubt become the Bible in 
its field. One might wonder how the author got the inspiration 
for the creation of this innovative new field. He explains that 
his ideas came from “the best nutritionist on the planet—God 
Almighty.” (If the phrase “on the planet” seems strange in 
regard to an omnipresent Being, it should be taken as a 
reference to the unusual concentration of that omnipresence 
in Orange County, California). 


Jacobs reports that he was born in—of all places—New Orleans! 
He shudders when he says it. He reflects back on his child¬ 
hood and laments that he grew up in “a city of fear, a city of 
sin.” One terrifying event especially sticks in his mind. When 
he was a child his father took him along Bourbon Street, 
where he saw—transvestites! Poor little John Jacobs! Trauma¬ 
tized and terrified by transvestites at an early age! But, he 
explains, he fortunately later moved with his mother to 
Indiana, where he found Jesus and refuge from transvestites. 
He does not mention his father. Perhaps he stayed with the 
transvestites in the city of fear and sin. 

John Jacobs decided that he would never let anybody think 
he was like a transvestite. He decided that every inch of body 
should be as muscular as possible. He decided to spend the 
rest of his life lifting weights and proclaiming his undying love 
for Jesus. 

Christian Nutrition 


Invasion of the Soul Snatchers 

“Miracle Invasion” with Benny Hinn reaches a level of mass 
hysteria never attained (outside a rock concert) since Hitler s 
Nuremberg rallies. His “Miracle Crusades” are a lesson in 
pure, distilled psycho-fascism. He is the ultimate charismatic: 
the master of mass psychology. 

The highpoint of the program consists of Benny’s blessing 
(and blissing-out) a crowd of sinners. As the congregation 
sings a drippingly sentimental “Hallelujah, hallelujah, hallelu¬ 
jah...” ad infinitum , the swooners-to-be parade out before the 
audience. Benny explains to them how “honored” they should 
be, how this is one of the most important moments of their 
lives, how they will never forget this experience. And voila! As 
he lays his hand on them, one by one, they fall over back¬ 
wards, to be caught in the hands of his assistants. Often he 
blows on the sinners, and—presto!—-they collapse. Occasionally 
he knocks over entire families or peer groups. In one case, he 


According to Dr. Gordon Tessler, “It’s no accident that the 
word “sugar” has five letters and starts with an “s.” For those 
who didn’t realize it was planned, he explains. The word 
“Satan” also has five letters and starts with an “s.” This is 
because sugar “comes 
from Satan,” and “it is of 
Satan.” 

Dr. Tessler could open 
a whole new field, synthe¬ 
sizing religion, nutrition 
and linguistic analysis. 

Though he did not note 
it, the word “donut” has 
five letters, and starts 
with a “d.” Just like 
“Devil!” And even the 
most obtuse could figure 
out that when they see 
“Devil’s Food” itself, they 

should not eat, but just run. From sugars and spices, and 
things that go bump in the night, Good Lord deliver us! 

The Doctor advises us on how to deal with the Satanic 
desires that are so common in our consumer society. “If you 
have a craving for cookies, go to your local health food store 
and get some cookies sweetened with fruit juice.” Of course, 
our Christian nutritionist does not mention that fruit juice 
contains (horror of horrors) sugar! But the oversight may just 
be to spare the viewers the complexities of nutritional theol¬ 
ogy, in which “sucrose” probably still means “Satanic,” while 


Benny [Hinn] announces “I command 
that disease to heal in the name of 
Jesus,” and voila! “Arthritis is being 
healed now! “Someone is being 
healed with an eye infection!”...“I see 
someone being healed of gonorrhea!” 
Just joking, he doesn’t do V.D. 


puffed on a man and his young son and both keeled over 
simultaneously. This dramatic scene was then shown in slow 
motion. Instant salvation, with instant replay! 

On one program, a special shipment' of Russians was 

brought in. Benny ex¬ 
plains how these poor 
people, raised under 
Communism , are so hap¬ 
py to be here. No doubt 
the crew is ready for 
delirium, having already 
been delivered from both 
Communism and the 
Russian winter to get 
saved in sunny Florida 
before a large crowd of 
appreciative fundamen¬ 
talists. They pass the test 
admirably, out-crying the 
most maudlin of Bible-Belters, and keeling over like clock¬ 
work. As Benny exhibits the pathetic spectacle to his audience, 
he comments: “Look how hungry they are!” 

But Benny’s miracles go beyond the temporary loss of 
consciousness. His miracles invade not only the mind, but also 
the body. He assures his viewers in televangelism land that 
they can be healed by the end of the program. And, indeed, he 
reports a multitude of healings before the show is over. We 
can be certain they occurred, because Mr. Hinn has the ability, 
characteristic of certain telehealers, not only to know that a 
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INRI 

(Jesus of Nazareth, 
King of a Liberal 
Ethnic Group) 

Cal Thomas, another TBN personality, spent one program 
lamenting the horrible effects of mainstream television. This 
is a traditional fundamentalist exercise, going back to a 
previous era in which the movie industry was the main 
target. Hollywood (=Babylon) in all its forms is still the 
enemy, the bastion of Satan. Hollywood, with its atheists, 
alcoholics, drug-addicts, wife swappers, and generally low- 
down class of no-account people. What is traditionally added 
is: Jews. But it is difficult to use “Jew” as an abusive term 
today, even in the world of fundamentalism. 

Cal Thomas has discovered an ingenious code-term. When 
he attacks Babylon, he calumniates its atheists, alcoholics, 
etc., etc., and its “liberal ethnic groups.” 

“Liberal ethnic groups.” My challenge to Cal: Name two. 

-M.C. 


long distance healing is taking place, but also to know precise¬ 
ly what is being healed—all at the exact moment it occurs. 

“By the time this program is over, you Will be healed!” he 
informs his followers. “Get ready for your miracle!” Since he 
can’t get his Divinely anointed hands on the audience, he 
advises the viewer, “lay your hands on yourself. If you have a 
cancer, lay your hand on it.” Presumably when he zaps the 
cancer, the zapping line will go from Benny, through the 
camera, the airwaves, and TV screen, into the viewer, through 
the hands, and into the cancer. Perhaps after all that traveling, 
the zapping power tends to get dispersed and has to be 
reinforced through the hands. Otherwise maybe it would just 
heal everything in the vicinity, and miss the cancer. If you see 
your dead houseplants coming back, you’ve definitely wasted 
some zapping power. 

Apparently, many viewers know how to do it, because lots 
of healings occur. Benny announces “I command that disease 
to heal in the name of Jesus,” and voila! “Arthritis is being 
healed now! “Someone is being healed with an eye infection!” 
“Someone is suffering with a tumor. A growth on the left side 
of the face. In the name of Jesus, GO!!! I felt it.” There goes 
another tumor like a popped balloon. “A lower spine is being 
healed!” “A cataract of the eyes has just been healed!” “My, 
my, my, my, my! I see somebody in the Holy Ghost, a woman 
about 60 years of age. I command that Devil of Death to get 
out of God’s servant!” Sounds like he caught that one just in 
time. “I see someone being healed of gonorrhea!” Just joking, 
he doesn’t do V.D. Also, he wouldn’t want to encourage his 
audience to lay their hands there, anyway. 

As Benny does the healings, the usual schmaltzy music plays 
in the background. Occasionally, he calls for the music to be 
turned up to accentuate the emotionalism. “I have reports of 
people in their own house —falling under God’s power.” At 
times he pauses amidst reports of healing to exclaim, “Man, 
I feel someone who fell under God’s power!” Unfortunately, 
he can’t send his catchers to grab all of the fainting faithful. If 
he doesn’t get sued it’ll be a miracle. 


While various televangelists might qualify as Jesus-freaks, 
Robert Tilton comes across as a Jesus-speed-freak. Bob 
delivers a high-speed monologue while glaring at the audience 
with an expression that can only be described as being of the 
most intense lunacy. Occasionally he clenches his eyes so 
tightly as to seem tortured, and lets loose wild invocations to 
the Lord—all on behalf of the improved health and financial 
condition of his flock. Tilton’s message is very simple—send 
money and you will get lots more back. He is the ultimate 
evangelist of the spiritual bargain. “In my house there are 
many mansions! Get yours now.” (Appropriately, Tilton’s 
headquarters is in Dallas). 

All that is necessary to get the payoff is to “make a vow to 
God.” A particular kind of “vow” however—one that directs 
significant sums of money to the Robert Tilton ministries. 
What could possibly stop his followers from doing so, given 
that any vow will be rewarded many times over? Of course, it 
can only be the Devil, who plants seeds of doubt in the minds 
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of good, Christian, potential contributors. 

“I see five people that need to make a $1000 vow,” Bob 
reveals, eyes clenched. “But the Enemy is trying to talk you 
out of faith.” The idea of a Devil that can out-talk Tilton 
makes the scary scenes from The Exorcist pale by comparison. 
“God gives you seed; don’t let the Enemy talk you into eating 
it...The only way to save the seed is to sow it!” In other words, 
your only escape from your lousy financial condition—admit it 
you bum—is to take the plunge and make your pledge. Big 
things will follow. Tilton does not limit himself to paltry sums 
such as $1000. Again, he squeezes his eyes shut and spiritually 
projects himself out into the very innermost souls of his 
audience. He sees more.... “God’s talking to someone about a 
very large amount. $5000.” Lucky person: a larger sum to 
multiply! 

Neither does Tilton, knowing his market, limit himself to 
promises of financial gain. Physical suffering is also a fertile 
source of what he calls “seed money” (but which others might 
construe as money sent to seedy evangelists). To do his 
healings, he goes into his “Miracle Prayer Chapel.” As he says, 
“If you promise, if you pay a vow, you will be free of pain.” 
No physical infirmity is too serious for Tilton’s healing powers. 
As he said at the beginning of one program, “Today I’m going 
to pray for cancers or tumors, or anything else that has 
illegally attached itself to your body.” (Certain other parasites 
are excluded, however). “I see one on the side of the face 
that’s begun to be healed! Thank you God! A person has one 
on the back of the neck....” Bob often gets quite excited as he 
casts out the demons that inflict his poor viewers: “You 
demonic spirit that has attacked this child of God’s back..., 
that has attacked that woman’s lung...Go, you demons! Go you 
spirits!” Viewers send in letters about successful healings. For 
example, “a prophetic word healed little Chad, who had been 
a vegetable for four years, and his little feet began to grow 
again.” 

Mr. Tilton is often inspired to speak 
in tongues while spreading his 
healing message. Strangely, most of 
his utterances sound similar...a 
little like old Hollywood movies, 
where the natives are restless. 

He explains that his “word” is quite powerful. “It’s a 
begatting word. It’s a begatting word. It’s a BEGATTING 
word—if you respond to it!” His word is not only begatting, it’s 
also frequently unintelligible, since Mr. Tilton is often inspired 
to speak in tongues while spreading his healing message. 
Strangely, most of his utterances sound similar. “Kah-tan-dah 
ee-tah-yah bah-tah-yah...kah-sahn-dah iee-tah-yah...mah-tahn- 
dah iee-tahn-dah...kah-sah-bahn-dah...sah-bah-sahn-dah...kah- 

tahn-dah ee-toy-oh.” It all sounds a little like old Hollywood 
movies, where the natives are restless. Chief: “Kow-ah-bong- 
gah!” Natives: “Kah-lahn-dah ee-yah bah-tye-ee!” 

Another day he concentrated on conjugating “bah-ko-soh- 
tah.” To Be Continued in the next issue of Alternative Press Review. 
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staff people then I tend to review it. When I say staff people I mean 
art designer, editor, publisher—you know, senior staff people. And I 
do review some things that have more than four staff people in¬ 
volved, but I think that is some ways is a gauge of the popularity, the 
slickness of a magazine. It’s really hard to define. But when it comes 
down to it, I basically think of my audience, do they want to read 
about this magazine. If they do then I’m going to bring it to their at¬ 
tention. 

J: On a totally different subject, if you had a chance to meet five 
or so editor/publishers of zines that you’ve never seen before, 
what are the zines that really intrigue you, who are the people 
you’d really want to meet? 

S: Well, that’s a twofold question, either (a) which of the kind of 
fringe people I’d like to meet or (b) which of the people I’d just kind 
of like to hang out and have coffee with and chat. There’s, of course, 
the legendary Frank [Editor's note: described by Obscure magazine 
as a "notorious psycho zine editor" who promised to perpetrate a 
"massacre"], and my favorite zine publisher, fringe person of the 
moment is Randal Phillips out of Philadelphia. He publishes Fuck 
magazine, which is probably the most shocking, disturbing publi¬ 
cation I read bar none. That’s an incredible publication. I’ve gotten 
two issues so far, and they were both very difficult to read, very 
difficult, very disturbing stuff. But I don’t know if I’d like to hang out 
too long with those guys. But, like Mark Fraunfelder [bOING bOING 
magazine], I talk to him every other week and I still have not met 
him. We talk often and exchange tips and everything else, and I con¬ 
sider we’re pretty good friends but I haven’t met him yet. Ken 
Wagner from Blue Ryder, I talk to him often on the phone and I’m 
really sad I haven’t met him. There’s Jen Payne from Connecticut 
who I used to communicate with often when I had more time. She 
publishes The Latest News and I’ve written lots of letters to her and 
I still haven’t met her. Just basically the people I’d like to meet are 
not necessarily the leaders in the zine community, but people just 
happen to have a relationship with, who I communicate with through 
letters. Donna Kossy [publisher of Kooks], I’ve talked with her on the 
phone a few times. She’s up in Seattle or Oregon now. Yeah, I’m 
really sad I haven’t met these people. I’d like to hang out with them. 

J: Do you think there’s any prospect there will ever be an orga¬ 
nization for putting on national or continental zine shows? 

S: We’re trying. We’re trying. I mean, there’s only so many hours in 
the day. Unfortunately, we’re not doing the Zine Publishers’ Collec¬ 
tive anymore. If I had the time for that I’d love to organize that. I feel 
kind of, I wouldn’t say left out, but jealous, of the fact that the queer 
zine people have already had three conferences. And here I am 
sitting on my butt and right here in San Francisco there’s 60, 80, I 
don’t know, 100 zine publishers right here in the city. And it’s a lot 
of work organizing something like that. But I’m sure if I did it would 
work out. I’d love to have just a simple benefit party for FF. Not 
necessarily because I’m desperately going out of business and 
totally bankrupt and need a benefit. But I’d like to have a little party 
with all my friends coming along. I’m sure I could find a space and 
organize bands to play and stuff, but it’s still a lot of work that’s in¬ 
volved. I know Mike and Carrie were totally swamped, but there were 
two people there. And Jerod is helping me out, but he’s primarily 
just writing reviews and working on the electronic version which is 
another job in itself. And Larry-Bob is totally busy with the queer zine 
community. There was talk awhile back of doing a west-cost version 
of SPEW....And we discussed briefly the idea of having a major zine 
conference here in San Francisco, but that didn’t pan out. And I’m 
always thinking about it. But it takes a lot of work and I’m totally 
busy right now with FF. But I would support it any way I can. I would 
love to organize something like that. 

Regular subscriptions to Factsheet Five arc available for $20/6 issues. 
First class subscriptions are $40 and Canadian/Mexican subscriptions are 
$35. Sample copies are available for $6. Order from Factsheet Five 
Subscriptions, FOB 170099, San Francisco, CA 94117-0099. 
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EMPIRE & ECOLOGICAL DESTRUCTION 

Civilization 
in Bulk 

by George Bradford 

H aving had the privilege of living for a 
time among stone age peoples of Brazil, 
a very civilized European of considerable 
erudition wrote afterwards, “Civilization 
is no longer a fragile flower, to be carefully preserved and 
reared with great difficulty here and there in sheltered 
corners...All that is over: humanity has taken to monocul¬ 
ture, once and for all, and is preparing to produce civiliza¬ 
tion in bulk, as if it were sugar-beet. The same dish will 
be served to us every day.” 1 

Those words were written in 1955. Now that civilization 
is engulfing the entire planet, the image of the fragile 
flower has largely wilted. Some of civilization’s inmates 
are remembering that the image was always a lie; other 
ways of seeing the world are being rediscovered. Counter¬ 
traditions are being reexamined, escape routes devised, 
weapons fashioned. To put it another way, a spectre 
haunts the heavy equipment as it chugs deeper into the 
morass it has made: the spectre of the primal world. 2 

Devising escapes and weapons is no simple task: false 
starts and poor materials. The old paths are paved and 
the materials that come from the enemy’s arsenal tend to 
explode in our hands. Memory and desire have been 
suppressed and deformed; we have all been inculcated in 
the Official History. Its name is Progress, and the Dream 
of Progress continues to fuel global civilization’s expan¬ 
sion everywhere, converting human beings into mecha¬ 
nized, self-obliterating puppets, nature into dead statuary. 

The Official History can be found in every child’s 
official history text: Before the genesis (which is to say, 
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before civilization), there was nothing 
but a vast, oceanic chaos, dark and 
terrible, brutish and nomadic, a bloody 
struggle for existence. Eventually, 
through great effort by a handful of 
men, some anonymous, some celebrated, 
humanity emerged from the slime, from 
trees, caves, tents and endless wander¬ 
ings in a sparse and perilous desert to 
accomplish fantastic improvements in 
life. Such improvements came through 
mastery of animals, plants and minerals; 
the exploitation of hitherto neglected 
Resources; the fineries of high culture 
and religion; and the miracles of tech¬ 
nics in the service of cen¬ 
tralized authority. 

This awe-inspiring pano¬ 
ply of marvels took shape 
under the aegis of the city- 
state and behind its forti¬ 
fied walls. Through millen¬ 
nia, civilization struggled to 
survive amid a storm of 
barbarism, resisting being 
swallowed by the howling 
wilderness. Then another “Great Leap 
Forward” occurred among certain elect 
and anointed kingdoms of what came to 
be called “the West,” and the modern 
world was born: the enlightenment of 
scientific reason ushered in exploration 
and discovery of the wilderness, internal 
(psychic) and external (geographic). In 
the kingdom's official murals, the Dis¬ 
coverers appear at one end, standing 
proudly on their ships, telescopes and 
sextants in their hands; at the other end 
waits the world, a sleeping beauty ready 
to awake and join her powerful husband 
in the marriage bed of nature and rea¬ 
son. 

Finally come the offspring of this 
revolution: invention, mechanization, 
industrialization, and ultimately scientif¬ 
ic, social and political maturity, a mass 
democratic society and mass-produced 
abundance. Certainly, a few bugs remain 
to be worked out—ubiquitous contami¬ 
nation, runaway technology, starvation 
and war (mostly at the uncivilized “peri¬ 
pheries”), but civilization cherishes its 
challenges, and expects all such aberra¬ 
tions to be brought under control, ratio¬ 
nalized through technique, redesigned to 
“serve human needs,” forever and ever, 
amen. History is a gleaming locomotive 
running on rails—albeit around precari¬ 
ous curves and through some foreboding 


tunnels—to the Promised Land. And 
whatever the dangers, there can be no 
turning back. 3 

A False Turn 

But now that several generations have 
been raised on monoculture's gruel, 
civilization is coming to be regarded not 
as a promise yet to be fulfilled so much 
as a maladaption of the species, a false 
turn or a kind of fever threatening the 
planetary web of life. As one of 
History's gentle rebels once remarked, 
“We do not ride upon the railroad; it 


rides upon us.” 4 The current crisis, oc¬ 
curring on every level, from the eco- 
spheric to the social to the personal, has 
become too manifest, too grievous, to 
ignore. The spectre haunting modern 
civilization, once only a sense of loss, 
now has open partisans who have under¬ 
taken the theoretical and practical cri¬ 
tique of civilization. 5 

So we begin by reexamining our list of 
chapters not from the point of view of 
the conquerors but the conquered: the 
slaves crushed under temple construc¬ 
tion sites or gassed in the trenches, the 
dredged and shackled rivers, the flat¬ 
tened forests, the beings pinned to labo¬ 
ratory tables. What voice can better 
speak for them than the primal? Such a 
critique of “the modern world through 
Pleistocene eyes,” such a “geological 
kind of perspective,” as the indigenous 
authors of the 1977 Haudenosaunee 
(Iroquois) document, A Basic Call to 
Consciousness , put it, 6 immediately 
explodes the conquerors' Big Lie about 
“underdevelopment” and the “brutality” 
of primal society, their vilification of 
prehistory. 

The lie has most recently been eroded 
not only by greater access to the views 
of primal peoples and their native 
descendants who are presently fighting 
for survival, but by a more critical, 


non-eurocentric anthropology willing to 
challenge its own history, premises and 
privilege. 7 Primal society, with its myriad 
variations, is the common heritage of all 
peoples. From it, we can infer how 
human beings lived some 99 percent of 
our existence as a species. (And even a 
large part of that last one percent con¬ 
sists of the experience of tribal and 
other vernacular communities that resist 
conquest and control in creative, if idio¬ 
syncratic ways.) 

Looking with new/old eyes on the 
primal world, we see a web of autono¬ 
mous societies, splendidly diverse but 
sharing certain characteris¬ 
tics. Primal society has 
been called “the original 
affluent society,” affluent 
because its needs are few, 8 
all its desires are easily 
met. Its tool kit is elegant 
and lightweight, its outlook 
linguistically complex and 
conceptually profound yet 
simple and accessible to all. 
Its culture is expansive and ecstatic. It is 
propertyless and communal, egalitarian 
and cooperative. Like nature, it is essen¬ 
tially leaderless: neither patriarchal nor 
matriarchal, it is anarchic, which is to 
say that no archon or ruler has built and 
occupied center stage. It is, rather, an 
organic constellation of persons, each 
unique. 

A Society Free of Work 

It is also a society free of work ; it has 
no economy or production per se , except 
for gift exchange and a kind of ritual 
play that also happen to create subsis¬ 
tence (though it is a society capable of 
experiencing occasional hunger without 
losing its spiritual bearings, even some¬ 
times choosing hunger to enhance inter¬ 
relatedness, to play or to see visions 9 ). 
The Haudenosaunee, for example, write 
that “[we] do not have specific economic 
institutions, nor do we have specifically 
distinct political institutions.” Further¬ 
more, the subsistence activities of Hau¬ 
denosaunee society, “by our cultural 
definition, [are] not an economy at all.” 10 

Hence, primal society’s plenitude 
resides in its many symbolic, personal, 
and natural relationships, not in arti¬ 
facts. It is a dancing society, a singing 
society, a celebrating society, a dreaming 


We begin by reexamining our history not from 
the point of view of the conquerors but the 
conquered: the slaves crushed under temple 
construction sites or gassed in the trenches, 
the dredged and shackled rivers, the flattened 
forests, the beings pinned to laboratory tables. 
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society. Its philosophy and practice of 
what is called animism—a mythopoetic 
articulation of the organic unity of life 
discovered only recently by the West’s 
ecologists—protects the land by treating 
its multiplicity of forms as sacred beings, 
each with its own integrity and subjectiv¬ 
ity. Primal society affirms community 
with all of the natural and social world. 

Somehow this primal world, a world 
(as Lewis Mumford has observed) more 
or less corresponding to the ancient 
vision of the Golden Age, 11 unravels as 
the institutions of kingship and class 
society emerge. How it happened re¬ 
mains unclear to us today. Perhaps we 
will never fully understand 
the mystery of that original 
mutation from egalitarian 
to state society. Certainly, 
no standard explanations 
are adequate. 12 “That radi¬ 
cal discontinuity,” in the 
words of Pierre Clastres, 

“that mysterious emer¬ 
gence-irreversible, fatal to primitive 
societies—of the thing we know by the 
name of the State,” how does it occur? 

Primal society maintained its equilibri¬ 
um and its egalitarianism because it 
refused power, refused property. King- 
ship could not have emerged from the 
chief because the chief had no power 
over others. Clastres insists: “Primitive 
society is the place where separate pow¬ 
er is refused, because the society itself, 
and not the chief, is the real locus of 
power.” 13 

It is possible that we could approach 
this dissolution of original community 
appropriately only by way of mythic 
language like the Old Ones would have 
used. After all, only a poetic story could 
vividly express such a tragic loss of equi¬ 
librium. The latent potentiality for pow¬ 
er and technique to emerge as separate 
domains had been previously kept at bay 
by the gift cycle, “techniques of the 
sacred” and the high level of individua¬ 
tion of society’s members. 

Primal peoples, according to Clastres, 
“had a very early premonition that pow¬ 
er’s transcendence conceals a mortal 
risk for the group, that the principle of 
an authority which is external and the 
creator of its own legality is a challenge 
to culture itself. It is the intuition of this 
threat that determined the depth of their 
political philosophy. For, on discovering 


the great affinity of power and nature, 
as the twofold limitation on the domain 
of culture, Indian societies were able to 
create a means for neutralizing the 
virulence of political authority.” 14 

This, in effect, is the same process by 
which primal peoples neutralized the 
potential virulence of technique: they 
minimized the relative weight of instru¬ 
mental or practical techniques and ex¬ 
panded the importance of techniques of 
seeing: ecstatic techniques. Thus, the 
predecessor of kingship is not to be 
found in the shaman, either. The sha¬ 
man is, rather, in Jerome Rotherberg’s 
words, a “technician” of ecstasy, a “pro¬ 


topoet” whose “technique hinges on the 
creation of special linguistic circum¬ 
stances, i.e., of song and invocation.” 15 
Technology, like power, is in such a way 
refused by the dynamic of primal social 
relations. But when technique and pow¬ 
er emerge as separate functions rather 
than as strands inextricably woven into 
the fabric of society, everything starts to 
come apart. “The unintended excres¬ 
cence that grows out of human commu¬ 
nities and then liquidates them,” as 
Fredy Perlman called it, makes it 
appearance. 16 A sorcery run amok, a 
golem-like thingness that outlives its 
fabricators: somehow the gift cycle is 
ruptured; the hoop, the circle, broken. 

The community, as Clastres puts it, 
“has ceased to exorcise the thing that 
will be its ruin: power and the respect 
for power.” A kind of revolution, or 
counter-revolution, takes place: “When, 
in primitive society, the economic dy¬ 
namic lends itself to definition as a 
distinct and autonomous domain, when 
the activity of production becomes alien¬ 
ated, accountable labor, levied by men 
who will enjoy the fruits of that labor, 
what has come to pass is that society has 
been divided into rulers and ruled, mas¬ 
ters and subjects...The political relation 
of power precedes and founds the eco¬ 
nomic relation of exploitation. Alien¬ 
ation is political before it is economic; 


power precedes labor; the economic 
derives from the political; the emer¬ 
gence of the State determines the advent 
of classes.” 17 

The emergence of authority, produc¬ 
tion and technology are all moments 
within the same process. Previously, 
power resided in no separate sphere, but 
rather within the circle—a circle that 
included the human community and 
nature (nonhuman kin). “Production” 
and the “economic” were undivided as 
well; they were embedded in the circle 
through gift sharing which transcends 
and neutralizes the artifactuality or 
“thingness” of the objects passing from 
person to person. (Animals, 
plants and natural objects 
being persons , even kin, 
subsistence is therefore 
neither work nor produc¬ 
tion, but rather gift, drama, 
reverence, reverie.) Tech¬ 
nique also had to be em¬ 
bedded in relations between 
kin, and thus open, participatory, and 
accessible to all; or it was entirely per¬ 
sonal, singular, visionary, unique and 
untransferable. 

Equilibrium Exploded 

The “great affinity of power and na¬ 
ture,” as Clastres puts it, explains the 
deep cleft between them when power 
divides and polarizes the community. 
For the primal community, to follow 
Mircea Eliade’s reasoning, “The world is 
at once ‘open’ and mysterious...‘Nature’ 
at once unveils and ‘camouflages’ the 
‘supernatural’ [which] constitutes the 
basic and unfathomable mystery of the 
World.” Mythic consciousness appre¬ 
hends and intervenes in the world, par¬ 
ticipates in it, but this does not necessi¬ 
tate a relation of domination; it “does 
not meant that one has transformed 
[cosmic realities] into ‘objects of knowl¬ 
edge.’ These realities still keep their 
original ontological condition. 18 

The trauma of disequilibrium explod¬ 
ed what contemporary pagan feminists 
have called “power within” and generat¬ 
ed “power over.” What were once mutu¬ 
alities became hierarchies. In this trans¬ 
formation, gift exchange disappears; gift 
exchange with nature disappears with it. 
What was shared is now hoarded: the 
mystery to which one once surrendered 


Civilization has come to be regarded not as a 
promise yet to be fulfilled so much as a 
maladaption of the species, a false turn or a 
kind of fever threatening the planetary web of 
life. 
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now becomes a territory to be con¬ 
quered. All stories of the origins become 
histories of the origins...of the Master. 
The origin of the World is retold as the 
origin of the State. 

Woman, who through the birth pro¬ 
cess exemplifies all of nature and who 
maintains life processes through her 
daily activities of nurturance of plants, 
animals and children, is suppressed by 
the new transformer-hero. Male power, 
attempting to rival the fecundity of 
woman, simulates birth and nature’s 
fecundity through the manufacture of 
artifacts and monuments. The womb—a 
primordial container, a basket or bowl— 


is reconstituted by power into the city 
walls. 

“Thus,” as Frederick W. Turner puts 
it in Beyond Geography: The Western 
Spirit Against the Wilderness , the “‘rise 
to civilization’ might be seen not so 
much as the triumph of a progressive 
portion of the race over its lowly, 
nature-bound origins as a severe, aggres¬ 
sive volte-face against all unimproved 
nature, the echoes of which would still 
be sounding millennia later when civi¬ 
lized men once again encountered the 
challenges of the wilderness beyond 
their city walls.” 19 

No explanation and no speculation can 


encompass the series of events that 
burst community and generated class 
society and the state. But the result is 
relatively clear: the institutionalization of 
hierarchic elites and the drudgery of the 
dispossessed to support them, monocul¬ 
ture to feed their armed gangs, the 
organization of society into work battal¬ 
ions, hoarding, taxation and economic 
relations, and the reduction of the or¬ 
ganic community to lifeless resources to 
be mined and manipulated by the ar- 
chon and his institutions. 

The “chief features” of this new state 
society, writes Mumford, “constant in 
varying proportions throughout history, 
are the centralization of political power, 
the separation of classes, the lifetime 
division of labor, the mechanization of 
production, the magnification of military 
power, the economic exploitation of the 
weak, and the universal introduction of 
slavery and forced labor for both indus¬ 
trial and military purposes.” In other 
words, a megamachine made up of two 
major arms, a labor machine and a 
military machine. 

The crystallization of a fluid, organic 
community into a pseudo-community, a 
giant machine, was in fact the first ma¬ 
chine, the standard definition of which, 
Mumford notes, is “a combination of 
resistant parts, each specialized in func¬ 
tion, operating under human control, to 
utilize energy and perform work....” 
Thus, he argues, “The two poles of 
civilization then, are mechanically-organ¬ 
ized work and mechanically-organized 
destruction and extermination. Roughly 
the same forces and the same methods 
of operation [are] applicable to both 
areas.” In Mumford’s view, the greatest 
legacy of this system has been “the myth 
of the machine”—the belief that it is 
both irresistible and ultimately benefi¬ 
cial. This mechanization of human be¬ 
ings, he writes, “had long preceded the 
mechanization of their working instru¬ 
ments...But once conceived, this new 
mechanism spread rapidly, not just by 
being imitated in self-defense, but by 
being forcefully imposed....” 

One can see the differences here 
between the kind of technics embedded 
in an egalitarian society and technics-as- 
power or technology. As Mumford ar¬ 
gues, people “of ordinary capacity, rely¬ 
ing on muscle power and traditional 
skills alone, were capable of performing 
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a wide variety of tasks, including pottery 
manufacture and weaving, without any 
external direction or scientific guidance, 
beyond that available in the tradition of 
the local community. Not so with the 
megamachine. Only kings, aided by the 
discipline of astronomical science and 
supported by the sanctions of religion, 
had the capacity of assembling and 
directing the megamachine. This was an 
invisible structure composed of living, 
but rigid, human parts, each assigned to 
his special office, role, and task, to make 
possible the immense work-output and 
grand designs of this great collective 
organization. 


>>20 


Civilization as Gulag 

In his intuitive history of 
the megamachine, Fredy 
Perlman describes how a 
Sumerian “Ensi” or over¬ 
seer, lacking the rational¬ 
izations of the ideology of 
Progress which are routine¬ 
ly used to vaccinate us 
against our wildness, might 
see the newly issued colos¬ 
sus: 

“He might think of it as a worm, a 
giant worm, not a living worm but a 
carcass of a worm, a monstrous cadaver, 
its body consisting of numerous seg¬ 
ments, its skin pimpled with spears and 
wheels and other technological imple¬ 
ments. He knows from his own experi¬ 
ence that the entire carcass is brought to 
artificial life by the motions of the hu¬ 
man beings trapped inside, the zeks who 
operate the springs and wheels, just as 
he knows that the cadaverous head is 
operated by a mere zek, the head zek.” 21 

It is no accident that Fredy chose the 
word zek , a word meaning gulag prison¬ 
er that he found in Solzhenitsyn’s work. 
It was not only to emphasize that civili¬ 
zation has been a labor camp from its 
origins, but to illuminate the parallels 
between the ancient embryonic forms 
and the modern global work machine 
presently suffocating the earth. While 
the differences in magnitude and histori¬ 
cal development are great enough to 
account for significant contrasts, essen¬ 
tial elements shared by both systems— 
elements outlined above—position both 
civilizations in a polarity with primal 
community. At one extreme stands 


organic community: an organism, in the 
form of a circle, a web woven into the 
fabric of nature. At the other is civiliza¬ 
tion: no longer an organism but organic 
fragments reconstituted as a machine, an 
organization; no longer a circle but a 
rigid pyramid of crushing hierarchies; 
not a web but a grid expanding the 
territory of the inorganic. 

According to official history, this grid 
is the natural outcome of an inevitable 
evolution. Thus natural history is not a 
multiverse of potentialities but rather a 
linear progression from Prometheus’ 
theft of fire to the International Mone¬ 
tary Fund. A million and more years of 
species life experienced in organic com¬ 
munities are dismissed as a kind of 


According to official history, this grid is the 
natural outcome of an inevitable evolution. Thus 
natural history is...a linear progression from 
Prometheus 1 theft of fire to the International 
Monetary Fund. A million and more years of 
species life experienced in organic communities 
are dismissed as a kind of waiting period.... 


waiting period in anticipation of the few 
thousand years of imperial grandeur to 
follow. The remaining primal societies 
even now being dragged by the hair into 
civilization’s orbit along its blood- 
drenched frontier are dismissed as living 
fossils (“lacking in evolutionary prom¬ 
ise,” as one philosopher characterized 
them), awaiting their glorious inscription 
into the wondrous machine. 

Thus, as Fredy Perlman argued, impe¬ 
rialism is far from being the last stage of 
civilization but is embedded in the earli¬ 
est stages of the state and class society. 
So there is always a brutal frontier 
where there is empire and always em¬ 
pire where there is civilization. The 
instability and rapidity of change as well 
as the violence and destructiveness of 
the change both belie empire’s claim to 
natural legitimacy, suggesting once more 
an evolutionary wrong turn, a profound¬ 
ly widening disequilibrium. 

The frontier expands along two inter¬ 
secting axes, centrifugal and centripetal. 
In the words of Stanley Diamond, “Civi¬ 
lization originates in conquest abroad 
and repression at home. Each is an 
aspect of the other.” 22 Thus outwardly, 
empire is expressed geographically 


(northern Canada, Malaysia, the Ama¬ 
zon, etc.; the ocean bottoms, even outer 
space) and biospherically (disruption of 
weather and climate, vast chemical ex¬ 
periments on the air and water, elimina¬ 
tion and simplification of ecosystems, 
genetic manipulation). But the process is 
replicated internally on the human spirit: 
every zek finds an empire in miniature 
“wired” to the very nervous system. 23 

So, too, is repression naturalized, the 
permanent crisis in character and the 
authoritarian plague legitimated. It starts 
with frightened obedience to the archon 
or patriarch, then moves by way of 
projection to a violent, numbed refusal 
of the living subjectivity and integrity of 
the other—whether found in nature, in 
woman, or in conquered 
peoples. 

At one end of the hier¬ 
archic pyramid stands un¬ 
mitigated power; at the 
other, submission mingles 
with isolation, fragmenta¬ 
tion and rage. All is justi¬ 
fied by the ideology of 
Progress—conquest and 
subjugation of peoples, ruin 
of lands and sacrifice zones for the 
empire, self-repression, mass addiction 
to imperial spoils, the materialization of 
culture. Ideology keeps the work and 
war machines operating. 

Ultimately, this vortex brings about 
the complete objectification of nature. 
Every relationship is increasingly instru- 
mentalized and technicized. Mechaniza¬ 
tion and industrialization have rapidly 
transformed the planet, exploding eco¬ 
systems and human communities with 
monoculture, industrial degradation and 
mass markets. The world now corre¬ 
sponds more closely to the prophetic 
warnings of primal peoples than to the 
hollow advertising claims of the industri¬ 
al system: the plants disappearing and 
the animals dying, the soils denuded 
along with the human spirit, vast oceans 
poisoned, the very rain turned corrosive 
and deadly, human communities at war 
with one another over diminishing 
spoils—and all poised on the brink of an 
even greater annihilation at the push of 
a few buttons within reach of stunted, 
half-dead head-zeks in fortified bunkers. 
Civilization’s railroad leads not only to 
ecocide, but to evolutionary suicide. 
Every empire lurches toward the oblivi- 
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on it fabricates and will eventually be 
covered with sand. Can a world worth 
inhabiting survive the ruin that will be 
left? 

Notes 


1. Claude Levi-Strauss, Tristes Tropiqiies (Atheneum, 

1971) , p.39. 

2. The word “primal” has replaced its relative “primi¬ 
tive.” Both words, according to Stanley Diamond, derive 
from “the presumptive proto-Indo European root pri>” 
and mean “before,” or “earliest, original, primary.” 
Diamond defines primitive as referring to “widely distrib¬ 
uted, well-organized institutions that had already existed 
just prior to the rise of ancient civilization; it does not 
imply historically an inchoate time of cultural origins nor 
psychiatrically the period when supposed primary 
processes were directly expressed.” Thus Diamond 
accepts the word and tries “to define it further” within its 
proper context as “signifying a prior state of affairs, a 
relative sense of origins....” See “The Search for the 
Primitive,” in In Search of the Primitive (Transaction 
Books, 1981), ps. 123-129. 

3. As mass technics get closer to the brink, its defenders 
become even more shrill. The New Canaan is just 
around the corner, we are assured sometimes in optimis¬ 
tic tones, other times in the grim voice of Necessity. 
Whatever the outcome, we cannot “go back.” In any 
case, the argument goes, science and technology have 
provided in the nick of time the very (and only) tools it 
will take to resolve the interlocking crises they have pro¬ 
duced. Any other perspective on technological domina¬ 
tion is dismissed as “regressive” and a “technophobic” 
desire to go back to the stone age. This is argued by both 
corporate engineers and leftist/syndicalist critics of 
capitalism. For discussions of this ideology, see Langdon 
Winners Autonomous Technology (MIT Press, 1977), ps. 
238-251, and Joseph Weizenbaum’s Computer Power and 
Human Reason (Freeman, 1976), p. 31. 

4. H.D. Thoreau, Walden, (Bantam edition, 1982), p. 173. 

5. In The Old Ways (City Lights, 1977), Gary Snyder 
comments, “To combat cultural genocide one needs a 
critique of civilization itself’ (“The Politics of Ethnopoe- 
tics”). Many radical anthropologists, ecologists, and 
historians have begun to elaborate this critique, from 
indigenist, feminist, anti-authoritarian, and radical 
socialist perspectives. 

6. Basic Call to Consciousness , edited by Akwesasne 
Notes, (1978, ps. 69-70). Available ixQY\\Afa\>esasne Notes, 
Mohawk Nation, via Rooseveltown, NY 13683. 

7. By privilege, I mean its social-economic privilege as an 
activity most generally of colonial and neocolonial elites 
in relation to conquered peoples, but also its ideology of 
a privileged epistemological position in relation to the 
cultures it claims to study objectively. As Pierre Clastres 
has noted, “Ethnology...wants to situate itself directly 
within the realm of universality without realizing that in 
many respects it remains firmly entrenched in its particu¬ 
larity, and that its pseudo-scientific discourse quickly 
deteriorates into genuine ideology. (Some assertions to 
the effect that only Western civilization is able to pro¬ 
duce ethnologists are thereby reduced to their true 
significance.)” Society Against the State (Zone Books, 
1987), p. 17. 

8. See Marshall Sahlins, Stone Age Economics (Aldine, 

1972) . In the Basic Call, the authors write, “Our people 
live a simple life, unencumbered by the need of endless 
material commodities. The fact that their needs are few 
means that all the peoples’ needs arc easily met....” (p. 
68 ). 

9. Arguing that “it is value, not a scries of needs, which 
is at the basis of culture,” Dorothy Lee demonstrates that 
the “utilitarian calculus” characteristic of modern civiliza¬ 
tion does not apply universally. For example, “though a 
laborer on a New Guinea plantation needs a minimum 
diet of seven pounds of yams, plus a stated amount of 
meat, an Arapesh in his own hamlet, working in his 


fields, climbing up and down steep mountain sides, 
working hard at ceremonials, can live a meaningful life 
and procreate healthy children on three pounds of yams 
a day, and almost no meat. For the Arapesh “multiplies 
his exertions and minimizes his subsistence so as to 
achieve a maximum of social warmth.” The Tobrianders 
studied by Malinowski chose to grow yams rather than 
taro, even though the latter provided more calories for 
less effort, and furthermore, grew them to give them 
away. Frequently, they would not even be eaten. The 
social connectedness is the motivation, not caloric intake. 
See Freedom and Culture (Prentice Hall, 1959), ps. 70-76; 
89-104. 

The ethnographic and historical literature is abundant 
with examples of primal peoples going without food to 
enhance their relations or to achieve visions. See the 
discussion on scarcity in my essay “The Return of the 
Son of Deep Ecology: The Ethics of Permanent Crisis 
and the Permanent Crisis of Ethics” (FE, Spring 1989), 
for more on this subject. 

10. Basic Call ..., p. 98. 

11. Lewis Mumford, Technics and Human Development. 
(HBJ, 1967). p. 181. In Hesiod’s The Works and the Days, 
we read of the Golden Age, “They lived as if they were 
gods,/ their hearts free from all sorrow,/ by themselves, 
and without hard work or pain.../ They took their 
pleasure in their festivals,/ and lived without troubles./ 
When they died, it was as if they feel asleep./ All goods/ 
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graze. Some d 


ows crawled around the pasture on their 
bellies, inching along like giant snails. So 
crippled by bone disease they could not 
stand up, this was the only way they could 
graze. Some died kneeling, after giving birth to stunted 
calves. Others kept on crawling until, no longer able to 
chew because their teeth had crumbled down to the 
nerves, they began to starve.... 1 

These were the cattle of the Mohawk Indians on the 
New York-Canadian St. Regis Reservation during the 
period 1960-75, when industrial pollution devastated the 
herd—and along with it, the Mohawk’s way of life. Crops 
and trees withered, birds and bees fled from this remnant 
of land the Mohawk still call Akwesasne, “the land where 
the partridge drums.” Today, nets cast into the St. Law¬ 
rence River by Mohawk fishers bring up ulcerated fish 
with spinal deformities. Mohawk children, too, have 
shown signs of damage to bones and teeth. 2 

In 1980, the Mohawks filed a $150 million lawsuit for 
damage to themselves and their property against the 
companies responsible for the pollution: the Reynolds 
Metals Company and the Aluminum Co. of America 
(ALCOA). But five years of legal costs bankrupted the 
tribe and they settled for $650,000 in damages to their 
cows; 3 the court, however, left the door open for a future 
Mohawk suit for damage to their own health. After all, 
commented human rights lawyer Robert Pritchard, “What 
judge wants to go down in history as being the judge who 
approved the annihilation of the Indians by fluoride 
emissions?” 4 

Many Akwesasnes 


Fluoride emissions? Fluoride, as in toothpaste? 

Well, yes. Fluoride was the pollutant primarily responsi¬ 
ble for the Akwesasne devastation. 5 
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PERCENT OF PUBLIC WATER SUPPLY POPULATION USING FLUORIDATED WATER AND STATE RANKING 



For nearly 50 years, 
the U.S. government 
and media have been 
telling the public that 
fluoride is safe and 
beneficial—it is sup¬ 
posed to reduce cavi¬ 
ties, especially in 
children. Manufactur¬ 
ers add it to tooth¬ 
paste, municipalities 
put it in the public’s 
drinking water. The 
only people who ques¬ 
tion the safety of fluo¬ 
ride, says the govern¬ 
ment, are quacks and 
lunatics—particularly of 
the far-right-wing 
variety. 

But fluoride has another side the 
government never mentions. It is a toxic 
industrial pollutant—one of the oldest 
and biggest of them all. For decades, 
U.S. industrial plants have rained heavy 
doses of waste fluoride on people, such 
as the Mohawks. The nation, however, 
has been successfully conditioned to 

think of fluoride solely as a benevolent 

substance and to dismiss as a crackpot, 
anyone who claims otherwise. 

In recent years, because of the ram¬ 
pant environmental damage, some of the 
worst fluoride pollution plants—such as 
those at Akwesasne—have been forced 
to reduce their emissions, but not termi¬ 
nate them. At Akwesasne, cows still live 
only half their normal lifespan. 6 Nation¬ 
wide, fluoride remains one of industry’s 
largest pollutants. By the Environmental 
Protection Agency’s (EPA) last estimate, 
at least 155,000 tons a year were being 
released into the air by U.S. industrial 
plants. 7 Emissions into water—lakes, 
rivers, and oceans—have been estimated 
to be as high as 500,000 tons a year. 8 

While people living near and/or work¬ 
ing in heavy fluoride-emitting industrial 
plants have received the highest doses, 
the general population has not been 
spared either. Fluoride is not biodegrad¬ 
able; whatever comes around stays 
around, gradually accumulating in the 
environment, in the food chain, and in 
people’s bodies, where it settles in bones 
and teeth. 

If this general increase in fluoride 
dose were proved harmful to humans, 
the impact on industry which pollutes 


both air and water would be major. The 
nation’s air is contaminated by fluoride 
emissions from the production of iron, 
steel, aluminum, copper, lead and zinc; 
phosphates (essential for the manufac¬ 
ture of all agricultural fertilizers); plas¬ 
tics, gasoline; brick, cement, glass, ce¬ 
ramics, and the multitudinous other 
products made from clay; electrical 
power generation and all other coal 
combustion; and uranium processing. 9 

As for water, the leading industrial 
fluoride polluters are the producers and 
processors of glass, pesticides and fertil¬ 
izers, steel and aluminum, chemicals, 
and metals. 10 The metal processing 
industries include copper and brass, as 
well as titanium, superalloys, and refrac¬ 
tory metals for military use. 11 

The list of polluters extends across 
industry from basic to strategic. Industry 
and government have long had a power¬ 
ful motive for claiming an increased 
dose of fluoride is safe for the popula¬ 
tion. Maintaining this position has not 
been easy because, of industry’s largest 
pollutants, fluoride is by far the most 
toxic to vegetation, animals, and hu¬ 
mans. 12 In fact, it’s one of the most toxic 
substances known. 13 

“Airborne fluorides,” reports the U.S. 
Department of Agriculture, “have 
caused more worldwide damage to do¬ 
mestic animals than any other air pollu¬ 
tant.” 14 As for vegetation, as early as 
1901, studies found that fluoride com¬ 
pounds are much more toxic than the 
other compounds that are of significance 
in the industrial smoke problem.” 15 


Fluoride pollution 
has caused aquatic 
damage of similar 
magnitude. 16 In other 
words, there have been 
many Akwesasnes. 

“Man [sic] is much 
more sensitive than 
domestic animals to 
fluoride intoxication 
[the medical term for 
poisoning].” 17 

Evidence that indus¬ 
trial fluoride has been 
killing and crippling 
not only cows but hu¬ 
man beings has existed 
at least since the 1930s. 
The government has 
not only dismissed the 
danger and left industry free to pollute, 
but it has promoted the intentional 
addition of fluoride—most of which is 
recycled industrial waste—to the nation’s 
drinking water. 

“It might be economically feasible to 
reduce industrial fluoride emissions 
further,” says Fred L. Metz of the 
EPA’s Office of Toxic Substances, “but 
eliminating them would probably be 
impossible.” 18 

Primal Poison 
Threatens Industry 

Of the highly toxic elements that are 
naturally present throughout the earth’s 
crust—such as arsenic, mercury, and 
lead—fluoride, is by far the largest in 
quantity. 19 Normally, only minute 
amounts of these elements are found on 
the earth’s surface, but industry mines 
its basic raw materials from deep in the 
earth and brings up vast tonnages—none 
in greater quantity than fluoride. 

Historically, perhaps no other pollut¬ 
ant has posed a greater threat to indus¬ 
trial expansion. As early as 1850, fluo¬ 
ride emissions from the iron and copper 
industries poisoned crops, livestock, and 
people. By the turn of the century, con¬ 
sequent lawsuits and burdensome regu¬ 
lations threatened the existence of these 
industries in Germany and England. 20 
They saved themselves by introducing 
the tall smokestacks which reduced 
damage by dispersing the fluorides and 
other toxins into the upper air. 

In twentieth century America, howev- 
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er, enormous industrial plants and new 
technologies increased fluoride emis¬ 
sions so that even tall stacks could not 
prevent gross damage for miles around. 


Following the period of explosive indus¬ 
trial expansion known as “industry’s 
roaring 20s,” the magnitude of industry’s 
fluoride dilemma became starkly appar¬ 


ent. 

International reports of fluoride dam¬ 
age mushroomed in 1933 when the 
world’s first major air pollution disaster 
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struck Belgium’s Meuse Valley: several 
thousand people became violently ill and 
60 died. The cause was disputed, but 
investigations by prominent scientists, 
including Kaj Roholm, the world’s lead¬ 
ing authority on fluoride hazards, placed 
the blame on fluoride. 21 

Here and abroad, health scientists 
were beginning to regard fluoride as a 
poison pure and simple. The trend to¬ 
ward its removal from the environment 
was potentially disastrous from indus¬ 
try’s point of view. “Only recently, that 
is, within the last ten years, has the 
serious nature of fluoride toxicity been 
realized,” wrote Lloyd 
DeEds, senior toxicologist 
with the U.S. Department 
of Agriculture (USDA) in 
1933. “It is a well-estab¬ 
lished fact that chronic 
intoxication [poisoning] may 
manifest itself in man as 
recognized abnormalities 
only after constant, or at 
least frequent, exposure 
over many years...The pos¬ 
sibility of fluoride hazard 
should...be recognized in industry...where 
this element is discharged into the air as 
an apparently worthless by-product.” 22 

It was abundantly clear to both indus¬ 
try and government that spectacular 
U.S. industrial expansion—and the eco¬ 
nomic and military power and vast prof¬ 
its it promised—would necessitate releas¬ 
ing millions of tons of waste fluoride 
into the environment. Furthermore, two 
large new industries would be adding to 
the dose; fluorocarbon chemicals (the 
aerosol propellants and refrigerants now 
depleting the ozone layer) and alumi¬ 
num, slated for a crucial economic and 
military role during the upcoming Sec¬ 
ond World War. By 1938 the aluminum 
industry, which then consisted solely of 
ALCOA, had been placed on a wartime 
schedule. And fluoride was the alumi¬ 
num industry’s most devastating pollu¬ 
tant. 23 

U.S. future industrial expansion, then, 
would be accompanied by complaints 
and lawsuits over fluoride damage on an 
unprecedented scale—the most threaten¬ 
ing aspect of which was harm to human 
health. Damage to animals and the 
environment might be tolerated and 
easily paid off; if, however, serious injury 
to people were established, lawsuits 


alone could prove devastating to compa¬ 
nies, while public outcry could force 
industry-wide government regulations, 
billions in pollution-control costs, and 
even mandatory changes in high-fluoride 
raw materials and profitable technolo¬ 
gies. 

Liability into Asset 

This inter-war period saw the birth of 
the military-industrial complex, with its 
concomitant disinformation campaigns. 
It also saw a federal blitz campaign to 
convince the public fluoride was safe 


and good for them. The kick-off was the 
1939 announcement by ALCOA-funded 
scientist Gerald J. Cox: “The present 
trend toward complete removal of fluo¬ 
ride from water and food may need 
some reversal.” 24 

New evidence of fluorides safety be¬ 
gan emerging from research centers 
plied with industry’s largess. Notable 
among these was the University of Cin¬ 
cinnati’s Kettering Laboratory, whose 
specialty was investigating the hazards of 
industrial chemicals. Funded largely by 
top fluoride-emitters such as ALCOA, 
the Kettering Lab quickly dominated 
fluoride safety research. A book by 
Kettering scientist and Reynolds Metals 
consultant E.J. Largent, for example, 
written in part to “aid industry in law¬ 
suits arising from fluoride damage,” 
became a basic international reference 
work. 25 

The big news in Cox’s announcement 
was that this “apparently worthless by¬ 
product” had not only been proved safe 
(in low doses), but actually beneficial: it 
might reduce cavities in children. A 
proposal was in the air to add fluoride 
to the entire nation’s drinking water. 
While the dose to each individual would 
be low, “fluoridation” on a national 


scale would require the annual addition 
of hundreds of thousands of tons of 
fluoride to the country’s drinking water. 

Government and industry—especially 
ALCOA—strongly supported intentional 
water fluoridation. Undoubtedly, most 
proponents were sincere in their belief 
that the procedure was safe and benefi¬ 
cial. At the same time, it might be noted 
that fluoridation made possible a master 
public relations stroke—one that could 
keep scientists and the public off fluor¬ 
ide’s case for years to come. If the lead¬ 
ers of dentistry, medicine, and public 
health could be persuaded to endorse 
fluoride in the public’s 
drinking water, proclaiming 
to the nation that there was 
a “wide margin of safety,” 
how were they going to 
turn around later and say 
industry’s fluoride pollution 
was dangerous? 

As for the public, if fluo¬ 
ride could be introduced as 
a health-enhancing sub¬ 
stance that should be added 
to the environment for the 
children’s sake, those opposing it would 
look like quacks and lunatics. The public 
would question attempts to point out its 
toxicity or its unsavory industrial connec¬ 
tions. 


With such a powerful spin operating, 
fluoride might become a virtually “pro¬ 
tected pollutant,” as writer Elise Jerard 
later termed it. 26 One thing is certain, 
the name of the company with the big¬ 
gest stake in fluoride’s safety was 
ALCOA—whose name is stamped all 
over the early history of water fluorida¬ 
tion. 

Throughout industry’s “roaring 20s,” 
the U.S. Public Health Service was 
under the jurisdiction of Treasury Secre¬ 
tary Andrew W. Mellon, a founder and 
major stockholder of ALCOA. In 1931, 
the year Mellon stepped down, a Public 
Health Service dentist named H. Trend- 
ley Dean was dispatched to certain 
remote towns in the West where drink¬ 
ing water wells contained high concen¬ 
trations of natural fluoride from deep in 
the earth’s crust. Dean’s mission was to 
determine how much fluoride people 


The government has not only dismissed 
the danger and left industry free to 
pollute, but it has promoted the 
intentional addition of fluoride-most of 
which is recycled industrial waste—to the 
nation’s drinking water. 
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could tolerate without obvious damage 
to their teeth—a matter of considerable 
concern to ALCOA. Dean found that 
teeth in these high-fluoride towns were 
often discolored and eroded, but he also 
reported that they appeared to have 
fewer cavities than average. He cautious¬ 
ly recommended further studies to de¬ 
termine whether a lower level of fluo¬ 
ride in drinking water might reduce 
cavities without simultaneously damaging 
bones and teeth, where fluoride settles 
in humans and other animals. 

Back at the Mellon Institute, 
ALCOA’s Pittsburgh industrial research 
lab, this news was galvanic. 
ALCOA-sponsored bio¬ 
chemist Gerald J. Cox 27 
immediately fluoridated 
some lab rats in a study 
and concluded that fluoride 
reduced cavities and that: 

“The case should be re¬ 
garded as proved.” 28 In a 
historic moment in 1939, 
the first public proposal 
that the U.S. should fluori¬ 
date its water supplies was made—not by 
a doctor, or dentist, but by Cox, an 
industry scientist working for a company 
threatened by fluoride damage claims. 29 
Cox began touring the country, stumping 
for fluoridation. 

Initially, many doctors, dentists and 
scientists were cautious and skeptical, 
but then came World War II, during 
which industry’s fluoride pollution in¬ 
creased sharply because of stepped-up 
production and the extensive use of 
ALCOA aluminum in aircraft manufac : 
ture. 

Following the war, as expected, hun¬ 
dreds of fluoride damage suits were filed 
around the country against producers of 
aluminum, iron and steel, phosphates, 
chemicals, and other major polluters. 30 
The cases settled in court involved only 
damage to livestock or vegetation. 

“Friends” of Children 

Many others were settled out of court, 
including those claiming damage to 
human health, thus avoiding legal prece¬ 
dents. In one case, for the first time in 
the U.S. an Oregon federal court found 
in Paul M. and Verla Martin v. Reynolds 
Metals (1955) that the couple had sus¬ 
tained “serious injury to their livers, 


kidneys and digestive functions” from 
eating “farm produce contaminated by 
[fluoride] fumes” from a nearby Rey¬ 
nolds aluminum plant. 31 Soon thereafter, 
no less than the Aluminum Company of 
America (ALCOA) and six other metals 
and chemical companies joined with 
Reynolds as “friends of the court” to get 
the decision reversed. According to a 
local paper, a Reynolds attorney “con¬ 
tended that if allowed to stand, the 
verdict would become a ruling case, 
making every aluminum and chemical 
plant liable to damage claims simply by 
operating [emphasis added].” 32 Despite 


extensive medical testimony for Rey¬ 
nolds from Kettering Lab scientists, the 
Martins kept on winning. Finally, in a 
time-honored corporate solution, Rey¬ 
nolds mooted the case by buying the 
Martin’s ranch for a hefty price. 

The postwar casualties of industrial 
fluoride pollution were many—from 
forests to livestock to farmers to smog- 
stricken urban residents—but they re¬ 
ceived little more than local notice. 
National attention had been diverted by 
fluoride’s heavily publicized new image. 
In 1945, shortly before the war’s end, 
water fluoridation abruptly emerged 
with the full force of the federal govern¬ 
ment behind it. In that year, two Michi¬ 
gan cities were selected for an official 
“15-year” comparison study to deter¬ 
mine if fluoride could safely reduce 
cavities in children, and fluoride was 
pumped into the drinking water of 
Grand Rapids. 

Other early experiments were per¬ 
formed, not only without publicity, but 
without the knowledge of the subjects. 
The scientific value of these experi¬ 
ments—and their ethics—were dubious in 
the extreme. In Massachusetts and Con¬ 
necticut, for example, the first fluorida¬ 
tion experiments (1945-46) were con¬ 
ducted on indigent, mentally retarded 


children at state-run schools. According 
to the 1954 congressional testimony of 
Florence Birmingham, a trustee of the 
Wrentham (Massachusetts) State School 
for Feebleminded Children, her school’s 
administration learned only by accident 
that fluoride was being put in the drink¬ 
ing water. 33 

The trustees immediately voted to 
stop the fluoridation, Birmingham testi¬ 
fied, “but to my shocked surprise, we 
were told by the [Massachusetts Depart¬ 
ment of Health] that it was not an ex¬ 
periment and the fluoridation continued 
on...I found in the files a letter revealing 
that [a health department 
representative] had come to 
the institution school and in 
a conference with adminis¬ 
tration officials warned 
them that there should be 
no publicity on the fluoride 
program there....” 

The federally sanctioned 
experiments did not seem 
concerned that these chil¬ 
dren might accidentally 
receive a toxic overdose of fluoride. 
“The method used in putting fluoride in 
the water,” said the president of the 
school employees’ union, “...is enough to 
cause panic at the institution...A boy 
patient does it...He knows what it is for 
he said, 'Come up with me and I can 
show you how I can take care of you if 
I get mad at you.’” 34 

Meanwhile, in 1946, despite the fact 
that the official 15-year experiment in 
Michigan had barely begun, six more 
U.S. cities were allowed to fluoridate 
their water. The fluoridation bandwagon 
had begun to roll. 

At this juncture, Oscar R. Ewing, a 
long-time ALCOA lawyer who had 
recently been named the company’s 
chief counsel—with fees in the then- 
astronomical range of $750,000 a year 35 — 
arrived in Washington. Ewing was pre¬ 
sumably well aware of ALCOA’s fluo¬ 
ride litigation problem. He had handled 
the company’s negotiations with the 
government for the building of its war¬ 
time plants. 36 

In 1947, Ewing was appointed head of 
the Federal Security Agency (later 
HEW), a position that placed him in 
charge of the Public Health Service 
(PHS). Under him, a national water 
fluoridation campaign rapidly material- 


Under Bernays’ mass mind-molding, 
fluoride was portrayed as safe while 
opponents were permanently engraved 
on the public mind as crackpots and 
right-wing loonies. 
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ized, spearheaded by the PHS. Over the 
next three years, 87 additional cities 
were fluoridated including the control 
city in the original two-city Michigan 
experiment, thus wiping out the most 
scientifically objective test of safety and 
benefit before it was half over. 

The Father of All 
Spin Doctors 

The government’s official reason for 
this unscientific haste was “popular 
demand.” And indeed, these 87 cities 
had become so wild for fluoridation that 
the government claimed it wasn’t fair to 
deny them the benefits. By then, in fact, 
much of the nation was clamoring for 
fluoridation. This enthusiasm was not 
really surprising, considering Oscar 
Ewing’s public relations strategist for the 
water fluoridation campaign was none 
other than Sigmund Freud’s nephew 
Edward L. Bernays, 37 “The Original Spin 
Doctor,” as a Washington Post headline 
recently termed him. 38 Bernays, also 
known as the “father of public rela¬ 
tions,” pioneered the application of his 
uncle’s theories to advertising and gov¬ 
ernment propaganda. The government’s 
fluoridation campaign was one of his 
most stunning and enduring successes. 

In his 1928 book Propaganda , Bernays 
explained “the structure of the mecha¬ 
nism which controls the public mind, 
and how it is manipulated by the special 


pleader [i.e. public 
relations counsel] 
who seeks to cre¬ 
ate public accep¬ 
tance for a particu¬ 
lar idea or com¬ 
modity.... 39 Those 
who manipulate 
this unseen 
mechanism of 
society constitute 
an invisible govern¬ 
ment which is the 
true ruling power 
of our country...our 
minds are molded, 
our tastes formed, 
our ideas suggest¬ 
ed, largely by men 
we have never 
heard of....” 

“If you can influ¬ 
ence the [group] 
leaders,” wrote Bernays who had many 
confidential clients, “either with or with¬ 
out their conscious cooperation [empha¬ 
sis added], you automatically influence 
the group which they sway....” 40 

Describing how, as PR man for the 
Beech-nut Bacon Company, he influ¬ 
enced leaders of the medical profession 
to promote sales, Bernays wrote, “The 
new salesman [would] suggest to physi¬ 
cians to say publicly that it is wholesome 
to eat bacon. He knows as a mathemati¬ 
cal certainty that large numbers of per¬ 
sons will follow the advice of their doc¬ 
tors because he understands the psycho¬ 
logical relationship of dependence of 
men on their physicians.” 41 

Substitute “dentists” for “physicians” 
and “fluoride” for “bacon” and the 
similarities are apparent. Almost over¬ 
night, under Bernays’ mass mind-mold¬ 
ing, the popular image of fluoride— 
which at the time was being widely sold 
as rat and bug poison—became that of a 
beneficial provider of gleaming smiles, 
absolutely safe, and good for children, 
bestowed by a benevolent paternal gov¬ 
ernment. Its opponents were permanent¬ 
ly engraved on the public mind as crack¬ 
pots and right-wing loonies. 

Right-Wing 

Association 

Fluoridation attracted opponents from 
every point on the continuum of politics 


and sanity. The prospect of the govern¬ 
ment mass-medicating the water sup¬ 
plies with a well-known rat poison to 
prevent a non-lethal disease flipped the 
switches of delusionals across the coun¬ 
try—as well as generating concern 
among responsible scientists, doctors, 
and citizens. 

Moreover, by a fortuitous twist of 
circumstances, fluoride’s natural oppo¬ 
nents on the left were alienated from 
the rest of the opposition. Oscar Ewing, 
as Federal Security Agency administra¬ 
tor, was a Truman “fair dealer” who 
pushed many progressive programs such 
as nationalized medicine. Fluoridation 
was lumped with his proposals. Inevita¬ 
bly, it was attacked by conservatives as a 
manifestation of “creeping socialism,” 
while the left rallied to its support. Later 
during the McCarthy era, the left was 
further alienated from the opposition 
when extreme right-wing groups, includ¬ 
ing the John Birch Society and the Ku 
Klux Klan, raved that fluoridation was a 
plot by the Soviet Union and/or com¬ 
munists in the government to poison 
America’s brain cells. 

It was a simple task for promoters, 
under the guidance of the “original spin- 
doctor,” to paint all opponents as de¬ 
ranged—and they played this angle to 
the hilt. For example, one widely distrib¬ 
uted dossier on opponents “listed in 
alphabetical order reputable scientists, 
convicted felons, food faddists, scientific 
organizations, and the Ku Klux Klan.” 42 

Actually, many of the strongest oppo¬ 
nents originally started out as propo¬ 
nents, but changed their minds after a 
close look at the evidence. And many 
opponents came to view fluoridation not 
as a communist plot, but simply as a 
capitalist-style con job of epic propor¬ 
tions. Some could be termed early envi¬ 
ronmentalists, such as the physicians 
George L. Waldbott and Frederick B. 
Exner, who first documented govern¬ 
ment-industry complicity in hiding the 
hazards of fluoride pollution from the 
public. Waldbott and Exner risked their 
careers in a clash with fluoride defend¬ 
ers, only to see their cause buried in 
toothpaste ads. 

Exner’s voluminous files were a 
source of pivotal evidence in lawsuits 
decided against industry and against 
fluoridation promoters. In 1978, follow¬ 
ing his death, his files were destroyed in 
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a mysterious fire. 43 

But all the opponents, credible and 
cracked alike, were run over by the 
fluoridation bandwagon. In 1950 the 
Public Health Service, along with lead¬ 
ers of dentistry, medicine, and practical¬ 
ly everything else, officially endorsed 
fluoridation, and the transformation of 
fluoride’s image was complete. Since 
then, two-thirds of the nation’s reser¬ 
voirs have been fluoridated, and about 
143,000 tons of fluoride are pumped in 
yearly to keep them that way. 44 Mean¬ 
while, the government continues to 
campaign for “universal fluoridation.” 

Which brings us to the 
last benefit to industry from 
fluoridation: Companies 
forced to reduce their emis¬ 
sion can recoup some of 
their expense by selling the 
waste to cities for water 
fluoridation. And most of the fluoride 
added to drinking water has been recy¬ 
cled waste, particularly from the fertiliz¬ 
er industry. 45 

Protected Pollutant 

Since the 1950s, fluoride as industrial 
toxin has remained largely unknown to 
the public, replaced by fluoride as chil¬ 
dren’s friend and creator of beautiful 
smiles. The 1930s trend toward its re¬ 
moval from the environment has been 
reversed with a vengeance. For example, 
in 1972 the newly formed EPA did a 
survey of atmospheric fluoride polluters. 
It found that five of the top six typically 
didn’t bother to control their fluoride 
emissions at all and weren’t measuring 
emissions 46 The most lax was the iron 
and steel industry, which, according to 
the report, was also the biggest fluoride 
emitter. 47 

And why should these industries wor¬ 
ry, as regulatory agencies have main¬ 
tained—ever since water fluoridation— 
that industrial fluoride emissions are 
harmless to humans? As the EPA report 
stated: “The fluorides currently emitted 
[by industry] may damage economic 
crops, farm animals, and materials of 
decoration [i.e. flowers and ornamental 
plants] and construction [i.e. buildings, 
statuary and glass]...[HJowever, the 
potential to cause fluoride effects in 
man is negligible.” 48 Or, as another EPA 
report puts it, “It is clear that fluoride 


emissions from primary aluminum plants 
have no significant effect on human 
health. Fluoride emissions, however, do 
have adverse effects on livestock and 
vegetation.” 49 In other words, the stuff 
withers plants, cripples cows, and even 
eats holes in stone, but it doesn’t hurt 
people. Nature ever surprises. 

When it comes to water pollution, of 
course, industry has even less to reason 
to fear conviction for damage to human 
health. The government’s fluoridation 
studies have supposedly established 
beyond a doubt that hundreds of thou¬ 
sands of tons of fluoride a year can be 


poured directly into the nation’s drinking 
water supplies with a “wide margin of 
safety” for humans. So industrial fluo¬ 
ride emitters only have to worry about 
the fish when they poison nearby bodies 
of water. The same concentrations add¬ 
ed to human drinking water for cavity 
prevention can be fatal to freshwater 
fish. 50 

Polluted Science 

When new scientific evidence threat¬ 
ens fluoride’s protected pollutant status, 
the government immediately appoints a 
commission, typically composed of sev¬ 
eral veteran fluoride defenders and no 
opponents; usually, these commissions 
dismiss the new evidence and reaffirm 
the status quo . When one didn’t in 1983, 
the government simply altered the find¬ 
ings. It’s an instructive tale. 

In 1983, the Public Health Service 
convened a panel of “world-class ex¬ 
perts” to conduct a pro forma review of 
safety data on fluoride in drinking water. 
A panel transcript of the private deliber¬ 
ations revealed its members discovering 
that much of the vaunted evidence of 
fluoride’s safety barely existed. 51 The 
1983 panel recommended caution, espe¬ 
cially in regard to fluoride exposure for 
children, 52 but its chair, Jay R. Shapiro, 
then with the National Institutes of 
Health, was aware that recommenda¬ 
tions which conflicted with government 
fluoride policy might run into trouble. In 


an attached memo, Shapiro remarked, 
“[B]ecause the report deals with sensi¬ 
tive political issues which may or may 
not be acceptable to the PHS [Public 
Health Service], it runs the risk of being 
modified at a higher level....” 53 

Shapiro was prescient. When Surgeon 
General Everett Koop’s office released 
the official report a month later, the 
panel’s most important conclusions and 
recommendations had been thrown out, 
apparently without consulting its mem¬ 
bers. “When contacted,” wrote Daniel 
Grossman, “...members of the panel 
assembled by the Public Health Service 
expressed surprise at their 
report’s conclusions: They 
never received copies of the 
final—altered—version JEPA 
scientist Edward Ohanian, 
who observed the panel’s 
deliberations, recalled being 
‘baffled’ when the agency received its 
report.” 54 

All the government’s alterations were 
in one direction and any conclusion 
suggesting low doses of fluoride might 
be harmful was thrown out. In its place, 
the government substituted this blanket 
statement: “There exists no directly 
applicable scientific documentation of 
adverse medical effects at levels of fluo¬ 
ride below 8 ppm [parts per million],” 55 

This contradicted the panel’s final 
draft, which firmly recommended that 
“the fluoride content of drinking water 
should be no greater than 1.4-2.4 ppm 
for children up to and including age 9 
because of a lack of information regard¬ 
ing fluoride effect on the skeleton in 
children (to age 9), and potential cardio- 
toxic effects [heart damage]...” All that, 
and more, was tossed out by the govern¬ 
ment. 56 

To quote from the transcript of the 
panel’s meeting: 

Dr. Wallach: “You would have to 
have rocks in your head, in my opinion, 
to allow your child much more than 2 
ppm.” 

Dr. Rowe: “I think we all agree on 
that.” 57 

But in 1985, basing its action on the 
altered report issued by Surgeon Gener¬ 
al Koop, EPA raised the amount of 
fluoride allowed in drinking water from 
2 to 4 ppm for children and everybody 
else. 

Continued on page 78 


Many opponents came to view 
fluoridation not as a communist plot, but 
simply as a capitalist-style con job of 
epic proportions. 
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Bisexuality 

by Michael William 


“There seems to be some sort of war going on that I’m not invited to, 
but everyone wants me to take a side.” -Alyx J. Shaw 


"Bisexuality" is a review essay in 
which Michael William surveys 
recent literature in order to outline 
the current controversies and 
directions of movement within the 
bisexual milieu. Michael William is 
publisher of the anti-civilization 
tabloid Demolition Derby, and is a 
contributing editor for Anarchy 
magazine. This essay has been 
reprinted from issue #36 of 
Anarchy. Anarchy is a the sister 
magazine to Alternative Press 
Review, also published by C.A.L. 
Press. Anarchy publishes quarterly. 
Subscriptions are $12/year from 
C.A.L. Press, POB 1446, Columbia, 
MO 65205-1446. 

Reprinted with permission. 



e first appeared in print primarily in specialized 
medical and psychiatric texts. Then, during the 
seventies, a brief, media-generated “bisexual chic” 
phase took place. Elton John and David Bowie 
were in the spotlight; gender bending was in. 

But as Gary North notes, in the nineties “bisexuality is 
not chic-not in this age of AIDS.” A perception that the 
disease is spreading to the het population from us is most 
people’s single impression of bis. Invisible, except as 
propagators of a fatal disease-a more sinister reputation 
is hard to imagine. 

Invisible to others, “We are just becoming visible to 
ourselves,” in one bi’s phrase, and in the last few years 
several anthologies edited by bis have been changing the 
ways we see each other and the ways others see us -Bisex¬ 
uality: A Reader and Source-book ; Bi Any Other Name ; 
Closer To Home. I devoured these books, like many other 
bis no doubt. Appropriately, many of these pieces are 
personal histories and coming out stories. Some are the 
double coming out stories of people who came out 
initially as gays or lesbians and subsequently as bisexuals. 
There are also longer, theoretical pieces, which are found 
mainly in Closer To Home. Personal experiences are 
interwoven in some of these texts as well. 

Most bi activists and writers are women, and the new bi 
milieu/movement on the whole is specifically queer and 
specifically feminist. Outlooks in the bi women’s milieu 
can be outlined and contrasted much more readily, in 
effect, than in the comparatively intangible and less 
theoretically developed men’s milieu. 
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“The gay rights movement has been plagued in recent years by a focus on issues such as the ‘right’ of gay, lesbian and 
bisexual people to serve in the military/police or to get married, refusing to face the basic repressive nature of such 
institutions, and the role they have played in keeping sexual minorities repressed.” -Liz Highleyman 


Many bi texts discuss the often-tense 
relationship between bisexuals and the 
lesbian and gay milieux. In the ferment 
of the beginnings of the Gay Liberation 
Movement in the sixties, bis participated 
and apparently were generally wel¬ 
comed. Theorists such as Paul Goodman 
and Allen Ginsberg actively promoted 
bisexuality; Gore Vidal, anarchist sexolo¬ 
gist Alex Comfort and others proposed 
that all people are bisexual. From a 
point in the seventies on, however, being 
bi became decidedly uncool. Carol 
Queen “got more grief from my lesbian 
family for coming out as bi than from 
my heterosexual one when I came out as 
a dyke....” Anne Schneider comments: 
“...no bi woman I know has escaped the 
pain of being ostracized by some ele¬ 


ments of the lesbian community.” Sur¬ 
veying 400 participants at a woman’s 
event, Paula Rust found that, as well, 
fully one out of three lesbian identified 
women questioned believed that bisexu¬ 
ality does not exist, giving responses like 
the following: 

► I think either you’re a lesbian or 
you’re straight. 

► I was born [homosexual]; some are 
born heterosexual. I find it hard to 
believe that people can be bisexual. 

► It does not exist. 

Some were prepared to accept the 
existence of bisexuality, but only as a 
transitional stage: 

► I feel people who think they are 
bisexual are confused about it or in 
transition. 


► My experience of women who de¬ 
fine themselves as bisexual suggests 
that bisexual women are either (a) 
really ‘lesbian’ but using the bisexual 
label to preserve their heterosexual 
privilege in society, or (b) on their 
way to becoming lesbian and using the 
bisexual label as a ‘safe’ transition 
stage, or (c) experimenting with lesbi¬ 
anism but not in a serious way. 

Some did not hesitate to classify bisex¬ 
uality as a mental illness: 

► Bisexual is still heterosexual unless 
it is pathological. 

It is hardly surprising in this kind of 
climate that some gays and lesbians are 
banking on science for the ultimate 
proof of the non-existence of bisexuals. 
“There ain’t no such animal, as I’m 
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those who 


confident will be finally proven by the 
study of genetics,” according to an anon¬ 
ymous letter-writer in response to an 
article on bisexuality by Michael Szy- 
manski in Genre. 

Brenda Blasingame outlines accusa¬ 
tions she encountered, and which have 
frequently been directed at other bis: 
“...that I am sitting on the fence, that I 
am experimenting, that I am not really 
gay but straight, that it is wrong for me 
to want to be with a man, or that it is 
just a phase.” Rebecca Schuster lists 
other common perceptions 
and accusations: “profiteers 
of heterosexual privilege, 
indecisive, untrustworthy, 
exotic, incapable of com¬ 
mitted relationships, pro¬ 
miscuous, and responsible 
for the spread of AIDS. 

[Bisexuals are] accused of 
harboring loyalty to the 
enemy, or worse, of being 
traitors.” Bisexuality, in 
Paula Rust’s description, 
becomes a “badge of politi¬ 
cal cowardice, and social 
pressure is brought upon 
identify as bisexuals to ‘make up their 
minds’.” 

Eridani controversially contends that 
anti-bi sentiment in the gay and lesbian 
milieux is an “almost exclusively female 
phenomenon.” 

“In 1990, the organizers for the annu¬ 
al gay pride celebrations in Northamp¬ 
ton, Massachusetts, added the word 
‘bisexual’ to the event title. A group of 
lesbians packed subsequent meetings 
and voted to remove it. A similar fight 
against adding ‘bisexual’ to the New 
England Association of Gay and Lesbian 
Psychologists was led by women. In San 
Francisco, when the Bay Times added 
‘bisexual’ to its masthead, all the letters 
objecting to the new title were from 
women. Why is it that women, and not 
men, think that the gay community is 
being contaminated by the presence of 
bisexuals?” 

In Carol Queen’s opinion, gay men 
“seem more likely to cite personal antip¬ 
athy or simple stereotypes about bisexu¬ 
als as a source of their chagrin,” where¬ 
as the reaction of lesbians has been 
more a question of an ideological rejec¬ 
tion, an outlook echoed by Eridani. 
However, there is clearly considerable 


hostility to bis in the gay men’s milieu, 
as accounts in Bi Any Other Name and 
elsewhere make clear. And in an article 
in the June ’92 “Queer Issue” of the 
Village Voice, former OutWeek editor 
Gabriel Rotello demonstrates that he’s 
no slouch when it comes to laying the 
theoretical basis of a new, more sophis¬ 
ticated anti-bi agenda which distances 
itself from the more outrageous bi 
myths while erecting even more water¬ 
tight barriers between bis and the gay 
and lesbian milieux. 


For Karin Baker, because "bisexuality blurs 
the supposed duality of sexuality" it "has 
the potential to go beyond gender.” If 
homosexuality explodes the 
complementarity of "opposite sexes,” 
bisexuality further challenges institutionalized 
gender polarization itself—opening the door 
to a more androgenous mix which could 
even abolish the male/female split as we 
know it. 


Biphobia 


Bis have offered a variety of theories 
to explain biphobia. For Brenda Blas¬ 
ingame, “Biphobia emerges from the 
belief in the dichotomy of gay and 
straight, with no in-between. Therefore 
bisexuals are not seen as part of the gay 
community but apart from the commun¬ 
ity.” Gabriel Rotello’s alarmed comment 
that bis challenge “the most cherished 
assumption of the lesbian and gay move¬ 
ment: that it’s by and for homosexuals” 
is an illustration. Amanda Udis-Kessler 
sees biphobia as part of a deeper identi¬ 
ty crisis: 

“Lesbians and gay men have been 
able to define themselves as other 
than heterosexual; bisexuals challenge 
that definition regardless of our inten¬ 
tion to do so. Behind the painful lesbi¬ 
an and gay biphobia which we have 
experienced is a poignant cry for self; 
‘you don’t exist’ means ‘I do exist.’ 
And, too, the rejection as a group (‘go 
form your own communities; you’re 
not welcome in ours’) is a way for 

lesbians and gay men to claim a group 
identity, to say l we exist, not just as 
individuals but as a community’.” 
Eridani, on the other hand, links her 


contention that biphobia is more wide¬ 
spread in the lesbian milieu to what she 
believes are fundamental differences 
between men and women. Basing her 
analysis on Kinsey studies and other 
observations she inverts the usual identi- 
ty-as-an-affirmation stance, positing that 
“women, compared to men, tend not to 
have sexual orientations.” Therefore, she 
continues, “most women have some 
degree of choice about their sexual 
orientation and most men don’t.” This 
thesis, for Eridani, helps to explain the 
‘political lesbian’ phenomenon of the 
seventies, as exemplified by 
the statement “feminism is 
the theory; lesbianism is the 
practice,” a quote cited and 
reacted to many times in 
these books. “Many of the 
women who preferred the 
solidarity and support of 
the new women’s communi¬ 
ties,” Eridani continues, 
“did not have sexual orien¬ 
tations. A few even had 
heterosexual orientations, 
which they suppressed. A 
clear difference in the prev¬ 
alence of sexual orienta¬ 
tions is apparent here. Who ever heard 
of a heterosexual male who decided to 
become gay on the grounds that he 
didn’t like being around women most of 
the time? Men like this become batter¬ 
ers and rapists instead.” According to 
Eridani, “It is mainly lesbians without 
sexual orientations who are hostile to 
bisexuals as well. The old standard ‘any 
woman can be a lesbian’ is true for the 
large number of women who don’t have 
sexual orientations. Therefore becoming 
a feminist implies to some women that, 
on ethical grounds, women should 
choose to have a relationship only with 
women [...] I don’t see how this attitude 
differs from that of Phyllis Schlafly, who 
thinks that I should choose a heterosex¬ 
ual relationship in order to be a good 
Christian reactionary.” According to 
Eridani, “The phenomenon of ‘hasbians’ 
in the eighties, i.e. women who first 
became aware of their sexuality in the 
lesbian-feminist matrix and later took up 
with men, indicates again that there are 
a lot of lesbian feminists who really 
don’t have sexual orientations.” Eridani’s 
provocative formulations are not without 
their internal coherence, but ultimately 
leave me wary. When a couple of people 
who had read the article mentioned it 
among some local bis, those present did 
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not seem to have definitive verdicts. 
Perhaps readers would like to comment? 

Gender and Identity 

Central to many of these texts are 
questions of identity, a concept which 
“bisexuals have alternately clung to and 
shrunk from,” in Kathleen Bennett’s 
words. Many bis 
locate themselves on 
a continuum be¬ 
tween straight and 
gay. A point which, 
for some, is not 
fixed: during a life¬ 
time one’s same or 
other sex attraction 
can increase (having 
gone from het to bi 
in middle age, this 
has been the case 
with me). This fluid¬ 
ity is itself seen as 
threatening by 
‘essentialist’outlooks 
which are common 
in the gay and lesbi¬ 
an milieux, theories 
which posit identity 
as an innate, un¬ 
changing essence 
from which many of 
us are said to be 
alienated; to become 
whole, we must 
rediscover our lost 
essence, our true 
identity. Concerning 
sexual orientation 
this easily leads to dismissing 10 years of 
pleasurable het sex as a state of false 
consciousness. 

Some bis say that they are not part 
straight and part gay but “all bi.” Others 
refer to distinct straight or gay sides of 
themselves, or like Victoria Woodward, 
to “my lesbian self’ and “my heterosex¬ 
ual self.” For Rebecca Schuster, on the 
other hand, bis are “100 percent lesbian 
or gay and 100 percent heterosexual...we 
are simultaneous full members of both 
groups.” In Dvora Zipkin’s experience, 
however, “many bisexual women share a 
general sense of not belonging to either 
the lesbian or heterosexual world.” 

Personally I feel apart from and a part 
of both the straight and gay milieux. 

Also coloring questions of identity are 
divergences between bis for whom a di¬ 
chotomy of genders doesn’t seem to 
exist, or is secondary, and those who see 


differences between the sexes as funda¬ 
mental. For Karin Baker, “Women and 
men are actually more alike than differ¬ 
ent, and most of our differences are 
social creations.” For Alyx Shaw, in an 
article in Angles , “Love is not a gender- 
oriented experience.” In a letter to Gay 
Ottawa Info , Cathy Moreau says, “After 
all, I not only fall in love (and lust) with 


a person’s body, but, more importantly, 
with his or her beliefs, attitudes and 
behavior. In short, the person as a 
whole. And what is a body, anyways? 
Just a carrier for the brain and/or soul.” 

Anne Fox, on the other hand, de¬ 
scribes her relations to men and women 
as “simply (and complexly) different.” 
For Karen Klassen, “there are parts of 
myself, ways of being which I just don’t 
experience with men.” Diane Anderson 
states, “I don’t think a man can match 
the depth and intimacy that you can find 
with a woman.” And in Susie Bright’s 
opinion, “Intellectually, we always favor 
those of our own sex, even if they’re not 
our sexual partners. Bisexuals are the 
same as everyone else in this regard.” 

Transsexuals add another dimension 
to questions of gender and identity. For 
John, a pre-operative bi interviewed for 
an article published in Tapestry and On 


Our Backs , “It’s my genitals that are 
dishonest. The truth is that I am a 
man.” 

For Karin Baker, because “bisexuality 
blurs the supposed duality of sexuality” 
it “has the potential to go beyond gen¬ 
der.” If homosexuality explodes the 
complementarity of “opposite sexes,” 
bisexuality further challenges institution¬ 
alized gender polar¬ 
ization itself-open- 
ing the door to a 
more androgynous 
mix which could 
even abolish the 
male/female split as 
we know it. But the 
example of John and 
others cited above 
indicate that, even 
when considerably 
bent, gender catego¬ 
ries easily spring 
back to resemble 
familiarmale/female 
forms. Baker ac¬ 
knowledges, under¬ 
mining the “beyond 
gender” thesis, that 
some bis “are at¬ 
tracted to women 
for the qualities 
culturally associated 
with this gender and 
to men for qualities 
identified as mascu¬ 
line.” Clearly, bisex¬ 
uality does not auto¬ 
matically challenge 
gender roles. Rebec¬ 
ca Kaplan’s warning: “If we wish to deny 
that women are ‘innately weak’, we 
cannot also say that women are ‘innately 
peaceful’” highlights problematic essen- 
tialist assumptions which are also pres¬ 
ent in some bi discourses. 

The meaning of the often politically 
charged word lesbian and how bis relate 
to the question of lesbian identity has 
also been complex. “Is being a lesbian 
about being attracted to and falling in 
love with women, or about not being 
attracted to and falling in love with, or 
at least getting involved with, men?” 
asks Elizabeth Rebe Weise. For some, 
becoming bi signifies leaving behind the 
label lesbian. “I fell in love with a man,” 
says Lani Kaahumanu, “and that did not 
make sense to me as a lesbian.” Stacey 
Young calls herself a “feminist and 
formerly-lesbian bisexual woman.” How¬ 
ever others retain a lesbian identity, 
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using the term “lesbian bisexual,” for 
example. 

Though sleeping with men, others 
reject a bisexual identity, raising the 
recurring question of a disparity be¬ 
tween identity and behavior. Holly Near, 
for example, says she “doesn’t feel like 


Anthologies 

Bisexuality; A Reader and Sourcebook 
edited by Thomas Geller (Times Change 
Press, Box 1380, Ojai, California 93023, 
1990) 184pp. $10.95 paper. 

Bi Any Other Name; Bisexual People 
Speak Out edited by Lorraine Hutchins 
and Lani Kaahumanu (Alyson Publish¬ 
ing, 40 Plympton Street, Boston, Massa¬ 
chusetts 02118, 1991) 416pp. $11.95 
paper. 

Closer To Home; Bisexuality and 
Feminism edited by Elizabeth Rebe 
Weise (Seal Press, 3131 Western Ave¬ 
nue, Suite 410, Seattle, Washington 
98121, 1992) 320pp. $14.95 paper. 

A new anthology, of which at least 
half will be by women of color, will soon 
be available from Sister Vision Press. 
Write to: Bisexual Women’s Anthology, 
c/o Sister Vision Press, P.O. Box 217, 
Station E, Toronto, Ontario, Canada 
M6H 4E2. 

Journals 

BiWomen (East Coast Bi-Network, 338 
Newbury Street, Second Floor, Boston, 
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a bisexual,” and that her lesbianism is 
“linked to [a] political perspective” 
rather than “sexual preference”-causing 
Beth Elliot to ruefully remark, “unlike, 
presumably, her bisexuality.” These 
identity clashes are typically set out in 
the contrast between Sheela Lambert’s 
statement: “I feel that everyone should 
have the right to define their own iden¬ 
tity” and Elizabeth Rebe Weise’s ap¬ 
proach: “You’ve got Rita Mae Brown, 
Jan Clausen, Jill Johnson, Holly Near, 
June Jordan, pillars of the lesbian com¬ 
munity, who all turned out to be bisexu¬ 
al, however they choose to define them¬ 
selves.” For Voice writer Gabriel Rotel- 
lo, this kind of attitude represents an 
“Invasion of the Orientation Snatchers” 
which will “decimate the ranks of gay 
history.” 

Bis and other 
Sexual Minorities 

In a seventies-eighties lesbian feminist 
climate in which “the personal is politi¬ 
cal” was often interpreted in the most 
literal way-no “sleeping with the ene- 
my”-bisexuality inevitably challenged 
orthodoxies which proposed that, in 
Stacey Young’s description, “desire can 
and should be subordinated to a narrow¬ 
ly-defined, politically correct version of 
sex.” “But desire will out,” as Elizabeth 
Rebe Weise puts it in her introduction 
to Closer To Home : “We chose to ac¬ 
knowledge our desires and then find a 
way to live with them as feminists and 
as thoughtful human beings.” In a clash- 
between-desire-and-PC-sex sense, bisex¬ 
uality is linked to the trajectory of other 
sexual minorities and to what has be¬ 
come known as the “sex wars” which 
began in the late seventies over porn, 
S/M, butch/femme, transsexuals, using 
dildos, etc. Accusations of being dupes 
and traitors levelled at bis in effect are 
strikingly similar to accusations other 
sexual minorities have encountered. In a 
letter to OUT/LOOK, Lyndall Mac- 
Cowan says, “I was glad to see the ‘Bi¬ 
sexuality Debate’ in your Spring ’92 
issue. The articles and the cover art 
made a connection for me that, as a 
Kinsey scale 5-1/2, 1 I’d never consid¬ 
ered. The fears embedded in 
biphobia-that ‘some lesbians’ are really 


1. Kinsey scale: a scale from 1 to 6, with 1 repre¬ 
senting complete heterosexuality and 6 represent¬ 
ing complete homosexuality. 


straight, or might be contaminating les¬ 
bian space with heterosexual values-are 
some of the same accusations and fears 
that have been directed at me as a 
femme for twenty years.” For John, the 
pre-op transsexual, “the lesbian commu¬ 
nity is the only place where I encounter 
hostility. They think I’m a woman, so 
they think I’m a traitor.” And in femi¬ 
nist Robin Morgan’s unforgettable accu¬ 
sation, a lesbian S/M practitioner is “a 
lesbian copy of a faggot imitation of 
patriarchal backlash against feminism.” 

Some bis are enthusiastic about the 
appearance of a broader, more inclusive 
‘queer’ milieu in which bis and other 
sexual minorities can more easily claim 
a space without having to constantly 
justify their existence. However, other 
bis are less comfortable with the queer 
concept or relate primarily to the het 
world. Ultimately, the relationship be¬ 
tween bis and other minorities such as 
butch/ femme or transsexuals remains 
unclear. As well, many bis and presum¬ 
ably most anarchists would have prob¬ 
lems with S/M, with its array of accou¬ 
trements, dungeons and dominator/ 
dominated roles. For anti-authoritarians, 
S/M no doubt raises a variety of thorny 
questions concerning power, consent, 
and the limits of desire/reappearance of 
PC sex. 

The Bi Milieu/Movement 

If a vocal bisexual milieu has indisput¬ 
ably surfaced in the last decade, the 
extent of the existence of a movement is 
more a question of debate. Susan 
Sturges, in a letter responding to Gabri¬ 
el Rotello’s Voice article, speaks of a 
“surging bisexual movement”; in OUT- 
/LOOK, on the other hand, bi theorist 
Amanda Udis-Kessler is considerably 
more hesitant: “Each group has a differ¬ 
ent sense of where a movement-if there 
exists a movement-or where a commu¬ 
nity (god knows if there is a community) 
might be going.” 

Bi groups began to spring up in a 
number of North American and Europe¬ 
an cities in the late seventies and early 
eighties. In 1985, the East Coast Bisexu¬ 
al network was formed. Bi contingents 
in gay and lesbian pride marches were 
organized, newsletters and journals 
appeared, and in 1990, Bi Pol, a political 
action group, sponsored the first nation¬ 
al Bisexual Conference. As bis come out 
of the closet what has been termed the 
GBD (Great Bisexual Debate) has rip- 
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using the term “lesbian bisexual,” 
example. 

Though sleeping with men, otl 
reject a bisexual identity, raising 
recurring question of a disparity 
tween identity and behavior. Holly N 
for example, says she “doesn’t feel 
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And there is no lack of talk of leader¬ 
ship in these texts. According to the 
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• I he topic that was announced, “Disinformation 

• I and the Gulf War,” is actually a bit narrower 
! I than what I would like to talk about. I will get to 
m that in a moment. But I’d like to suggest a some¬ 
what broader context for looking at that particular issue. 
The context actually has to do with what kind of a world 
and what kind of a society we want to live in, and in par¬ 
ticular in what sense of democracy do we want this to be 
a democratic society. In opening that question for a little 
bit of discussion, let me begin by counter-posing two 
different conceptions of democracy. One conception of 
democracy has it that a democratic society is one in which 
the public has the means to participate in some meaning¬ 
ful way in the management of their own affairs and the 
means of information are open and free. If you look up 
democracy in the dictionary you’ll get a definition some¬ 
thing like that. 

An alternative conception of democracy is that the 
public must be barred from managing of their own affairs 
and the means of information must be kept narrowly and 
rigidly controlled. That may sound like an odd conception 
of democracy, but it’s important to understand that it is 
the prevailing conception. In fact, it has long been, not 
just in operation, but even in theory. There’s a long 
history that goes back to the earliest modern democratic 
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revolutions in seventeenth century England which largely 
expresses this point of view. I’m just going to keep to the 
modern period and say a few words about how that notion of 
democracy develops and why and how the problem of media 
and disinformation enters within that context. 

EARLY HISTORY OF PROPAGANDA 

Let’s begin with the first modern government propaganda 
operation. That was under the Woodrow Wilson Admin¬ 
istration. Woodrow Wilson was elected president in 1916 on 
the platform “Peace Without Victory.” That was right in the 
middle of the First World War. The population was extremely 
pacifistic and saw no reason to become involved in a European 
war. The Wilson Administration was actually committed to 
war and had to do something about it. They established a 
government propaganda commission, called the Creel Com¬ 
mission, which succeeded, within six months, in turning a 
pacifist population into a hysterical, war-mongering population 
which wanted to destroy everything German, tear the Germans 
limb from limb, go to war and save the world. 

That was a major achievement, and it led to a further 
achievement. Right at that time and after the war the same 
techniques were used to whip up a hysterical Red Scare, as it 
was called, which succeeded pretty much in destroying unions 
and eliminating such dangerous problems as freedom of the 
press and freedom of political thought. There was very strong 
support from the media, from the business establishment, 
which in fact organized, pushed much of this work, and it was 
in general a great success. 


Among those who participated actively and enthusiastically 
were the progressive intellectuals, people of the John Dewey 
circle, who took great pride, as you can see from their own 
writings at the time, in having shown that what they called the 
“more intelligent members of the community,” namely 
themselves, were able to drive a reluctant population into a 
war by terrifying them and eliciting jingoist fanaticism. The 
means that were used were extensive. For example, there was 
a good deal of fabrication of atrocities by the Huns, Belgian 
babies with their arms torn off, all sorts of awful things that 
you still read in history books. They were all invented by the 
British propaganda ministry, whose own commitment at the 
time, as they put it in their secret deliberations, was “to 
control the thought of all the world.” But more crucially they 
wanted to control the thought of the more intelligent members 
of the community in the U.S., who would then disseminate the 
propaganda that they were concocting and convert the 
pacifistic country to wartime hysteria. That worked. It worked 
very well. And it taught a lesson: State propaganda, when 
supported by the educated classes and when no deviation is 
permitted from it, can have a big effect. It was a lesson 
learned by Hitler and many others, and it has been pursued to 
this day. 

SPECTATOR DEMOCRACY 

Another group that was impressed by these successes was 
liberal Democratic theorists and leading media figures, like, 
for example, Walter Lippman, who was the dean of American 
journalists, a major foreign and domestic policy critic and also 
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Noam Chomsky at work from the new film “Manufacturing Consent.” (See film review on page 70.) Photo: jerry Berndt courtesy of Zeitgeist nims 


a major theorist of liberal democracy. If you take a look at his 
collected essays, you’ll see that they’re subtitled something like 
“A Progressive Theory of Liberal Democratic Thought.” 
Lippman was involved in these propaganda commissions and 
recognized their achievements. He argued that what he called 
a “revolution in the art of democracy,” could be used to 
manufacture consent, that is, to bring about agreement on the 
part of the public for things that they didn’t want by the new 
techniques of propaganda. He also thought that this was a 
good idea, in fact, necessary. It was necessary because, as he 
put it, “the common interests elude public opinion entirely” 
and can only be understood and managed by a specialized 
class of responsible men who are smart enough to figure 
things out. This theory asserts that only a small elite, the intel¬ 
lectual community that the Dcweyites were talking about, can 
understand the common interests, what all of us care about, 
and that these things “elude the general public.” This is a view 


that goes back hundreds of years. It’s also a typical Leninist 
view. In fact, it has very close resemblance to the Leninist 
conception that a vanguard of revolutionary intellectuals take 
state power, using popular revolutions as the force that brings 
them to state power, and then drive the stupid masses towards 
a future that they’re too dumb and incompetent to envision 
themselves. The liberal democratic theory and Marxism- 
Leninism are very close in their common ideological assump¬ 
tions. I think that’s one reason why people have found it so 
easy over the years to drift from one position to another 
without any particular sense of change. It’s just a matter of 
assessing where power is. Maybe there will be a popular 
revolution, and that will put us into state power; or maybe 
there won’t be, in which case we’ll just work for the people 
with real power: the business community. But we’ll do the 
same thing: We’ll drive the stupid masses towards a world that 
they’re too dumb to understand for themselves. 
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Lippman backed this up by a pretty elaborated theory of 
progressive democracy. He argued that in a properly-function¬ 
ing democracy there are classes of citizens. There is first of all 
the class of citizens who have to take some active role in 
running general affairs. That’s the specialized class. They are 
the people who analyze, execute, make decisions, and run 
things in the political, economic, and ideological systems. 
That’s a small percentage of the population. Naturally, anyone 
who puts these ideas forth is always part of that small group, 
and they’re talking about what to do about those others . Those 
others, who are out of the small group, the big majority of the 
population, they are what Lippman called “the bewildered 
herd.” We have to protect ourselves from the trampling and 
rage of the bewildered herd. Now there are two functions in 
a democracy: The specialized class, the responsible men, carry 
out the executive function, which means they do the thinking 
and planning and understand the common interests. Then, 
there is the bewildered herd, and they have a function in 
democracy too. Their function in a democracy, he said, is to 
be spectators , not participants in action. But they have more of 
a function than that, because it’s a democracy. Occasionally 
they are allowed to lend their weight to one or another 
member of the specialized class. In other words, they’re 
allowed to say, “We want you to be our leader” or “We want 
you to be our leader.” That’s because it’s a democracy and not 
a totalitarian state. That’s called an election. But once they’ve 
lent their weight to one or another member of the specialized 
class they’re supposed to sink back and become spectators of 
action, but not participants. That’s in a properly functioning 
democracy. 

And there’s a logic behind it. There’s even a kind of 
compelling moral principle behind it. The compelling moral 
principle is that the mass of the public is just too stupid to be 
able to understand things. If they try to participate in manag¬ 
ing their own affairs, they’re just going to cause trouble. 
Therefore it would be immoral and improper to permit them 
to do this. We have to tame the bewildered herd, not allow the 
bewildered herd to rage and trample and destroy things. It’s 
pretty much the same logic that says that it would be improper 
to let a three year-old run across the street. You don’t give a 
three year-old that kind of freedom because the three year-old 
doesn’t know how to handle that freedom. Correspondingly, 
you don’t allow the bewildered herd to become participants in 
action. They’ll just cause trouble. So we need something to 
tame the bewildered herd, and that something is this new 
revolution in the art of democracy: the manufacture of 
consent. The media, the schools, and popular culture have to 
be divided. For the political class and the decision makers 
have to give them some tolerable sense of reality, although 
they also have to instill the proper beliefs. Just remember, 
there is an unstated premise here. The unstated premise—and 
even the responsible men have to disguise this from them¬ 
selves—has to do with the question of how they get into the 
position where they have the authority to make decisions.The 
way they do that, of course, is by serving people with real 
power. The people with real power are the ones who own the 
society, which is a pretty narrow group. If the specialized class 
can come along and say, I can serve your interests, then they’ll 
be part of the executive group. You’ve got to keep that quiet. 


That means they have to have instilled in them the beliefs and 
doctrines that will serve the interests of private power. Unless 
they can master that skill, they’re not part of the specialized 
class. So we have one kind of educational system directed to 
responsible men, the specialized class. They have to be deeply 
indoctrinated in the values and interests of private power and 
the state-corporate nexus that represents it. If they can get 
through that, then they can be part of the specialized class. 
The rest of the bewildered herd just have to be basically 
distracted. Turn their attention to something else. Keep them 
out of trouble. Make sure that they remain at most spectators 
of action, occasionally lending their weight to one or another 
of the real leaders, who they may select among. 

This point of view has been developed by lots of other 
people. In fact, it’s pretty conventional. For example, a leading 
contemporary theologian and foreign policy critic Reinhold 
Niebuhr, sometimes called “the theologian of the establish¬ 
ment,” the guru of George Kennan and the Kennedy intellec¬ 
tuals and others, put it that “rationality is a very narrowly 
restricted skill.” Only a small number of people have it. Most 
people are guided by just emotion and impulse. Those of us 
who have rationality have to create necessary illusions and 
emotionally potent over-simplifications to keep the naive 
simpletons more or less on course. This became a substantial 
part of contemporary political science. In the 1920s and early 
1930s, Harold Lasswell, the founder of the modern field of 
communications and one of the leading American political 
scientists, explained that we should not succumb to “democrat¬ 
ic dogmatisms” about men being the best judges of their own 
interests. Because they’re not. We’re the best judges of the 
public interests. Therefore, just out of ordinary morality, we 
have to make sure that they don’t have an opportunity to act 
on the basis of their misjudgments. In what is nowadays called 
a totalitarian state, then a military state, it’s easy. You just 
hold a bludgeon over their heads, and if they get out of line 
you smash them over the head. But as society has become 
more free and democratic, you lose that capacity. Therefore 
you have to turn to the techniques of propaganda. The logic 
is clear. Propaganda is to a democracy what the bludgeon is 
to a totalitarian state. That’s wise and good because, again, the 
common interests elude the bewildered herd. They can’t figure 
them out. 

PUBLIC RELATIONS 

The U.S. pioneered the public relations industry. Its 
commitment was “to control the public mind,” as its leaders 
put it. They learned a lot from the successes of the Creel 
Commission and the successes in creating the Red Scare and 
its aftermath. The public relations industry underwent a huge 
expansion at that time. It succeeded for some time in creating 
almost total subordination of the public to business rule 
through the 1920s. This was so extreme that Congressional 
committees began to investigate it as we moved into the 1930s. 
That’s where a lot of our information about it comes from. 

Public relations is a huge industry. They’re spending by now 
something on the order of a billion dollars a year. All along its 
commitment was to controlling the public mind. In the 1930s, 
big problems arose again, as they had during the First World 
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War. There was a huge depression and substantial labor 
organizing. In fact, in 1935 labor won its first major legislative 
victory, namely the right to organize, with the Wagner Act. 
That raised two serious problems. For one thing, democracy 
was misfunctioning. The bewildered herd was actually winning 
legislative victories, and it’s not supposed to work that way. 
The other problem was that it was becoming possible for 
people to organize. People have to be atomized and segregat¬ 
ed and alone. They’re not supposed to organize, because then 
they might be something beyond spectators of action. They 
might actually be participants if many people with limited 
resources could get together to enter the political arena. That’s 
really threatening. A major response was taken on the part of 
business to ensure that this would be the last legislative victory 
for labor and that it would be the beginning of the end of this 
democratic deviation of 
popular organization. It 
worked. That was the last 
legislative victory for labor. 

From that point on—al¬ 
though the number of peo¬ 
ple in the unions increased 
for a while during the Sec¬ 
ond World War, after 
which it started dropping— 
the capacity to act through the unions began to steadily drop. 
It wasn’t by accident. We’re now talking about the business 
community, which spends lots and lots of money, attention, 
and thought into how to deal with these problems through the 
public relations industry and other organizations, like that 
National Association of Manufacturers and the Business 
Roundtable, and so on. They immediately set to work to try to 
find a way to counter these democratic deviations. 

The first trial was one year later, in 1936. There was a major 
strike, the Bethlehem Steel strike in western Pennsylvania at 
Johnstown, in the Mohawk Valley. Business tried out a new 
technique of labor destruction, which worked very well. Not 
through goon squads and breaking knees. That wasn’t working 
very well any more, but through the more subtle and effective 
means of propaganda. The idea was to figure out ways to turn 
the public against the strikers, to present the strikers as 
disruptive, harmful to the public and against the common 
interests. The common interests are those of “us,” the 
businessman, the worker, the housewife. That’s all “us.” We 
want to be together and have things like harmony and 
Americanism and working together. Then there’s those bad 
strikers out there who are disruptive and causing trouble and 
breaking harmony and violating Americanism. We’ve got to 
stop them so we can all live together. The corporate executive 
and the guy who cleans the floors all have the same interests. 
We can all work together and work for Americanism in 
harmony, liking each other. That was essentially the message. 
A huge amount of effort was put into presenting it. This is, 
after all, the business community, so they control the media 
and have massive resources. And it worked, very effectively. In 
fact, it was later called the “Mohawk Valley formula” and 
applied over and over again to break strikes. They were called 
“scientific methods of strike-breaking,” and worked very 
effectively by mobilizing community opinion in favor of vapid, 


empty concepts like Americanism. Who can be against that? 
Or, to bring it up to date, “Support our troops.” Who can be 
against that? Or yellow ribbons. Who can be against that? 
Anything that’s totally vacuous. In fact, what does it mean if 
somebody asks you, Do you support the people in Iowa? Can 
you say, Yes, I support them, or No, I don’t support them? It’s 
not even a question. It doesn’t mean anything. That’s the 
point. The point of public relations slogans like “Support our 
troops” is that they don’t mean anything. They mean as much 
as whether you support the people in Iowa. Of course, there 
was an issue. The issue was, Do you support our policy? But 
you don’t want people to think about the issue. That’s the 
whole point of good propaganda. You want to create a slogan 
that nobody’s going to be against, and everybody’s going to be 
for, because nobody knows what it means, because it doesn’t 

mean anything, but its 
crucial value is that it di¬ 
verts your attention from a 
question that does mean 
something: Do you support 
our policy? That’s the one 
you’re not allowed to talk 
about. So you have people 
arguing about support for 
the troops? Of course I 
don’t not support them. Then you’ve won. That’s like Ameri¬ 
canism and harmony. We’re all together, empty slogans, let’s 
join in, let’s make sure we don’t have these bad people around 
to disrupt our harmony with their talk about class struggle, 
rights and that sort of business. 

That’s all very effective. It runs right up to today. And of 
course it is carefully thought out. The people in the public 
relations industry aren’t there for the fun of it. They’re doing 
work. They’re trying to instill the right values. In fact, they 
have a conception of what democracy ought to be: It ought to 
be a system in which the specialized class is trained to work in 
the service of the masters, the people who own the society. 
The rest of the population ought to be deprived of any form 
of organization, because organization just causes trouble. They 
ought to be sitting alone in front of the TV and having drilled 
into their heads the message, which says, the only value in life 
is to have more commodities or live like that rich middle class 
family you’re watching and to have nice values like harmony 
and Americanism. That’s all there is in life. You may think in 
your own head that there’s got to be something more in life 
than this, but since you’re watching the tube alone you assume, 
I must be crazy, because that’s all that’s going on over there. 
And since there is no organization permitted—that’s absolutely 
crucial—you never have a way of finding out whether you are 
crazy, and you just assume it, because it’s the natural thing to 
assume. 

So that’s the ideal. Great efforts are made in trying to 
achieve that ideal. Obviously, there is a certain conception 
behind it. The conception of democracy is the one that I 
mentioned. The bewildered herd is a problem. We’ve got to 
prevent their rage and trampling. We’ve got to distract them. 
They should be watching the Superbowl or sitcoms or violent 
movies. Every once in a while you call on them to chant 
meaningless slogans like “Support our troops.” You’ve got to 


The idea was to figure out ways to turn the 
public against the strikers, to present the 
strikers as disruptive, harmful to the public and 
against the common interests. The common 
interests are those of “us,” the businessman, 
the worker, the housewife. That’s all “us.” 
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keep them pretty scared, because unless they’re properly 
scared and frightened of all kinds of devils that are going to 
destroy them from outside or inside or somewhere, they may 
start to think, which is very dangerous, because they’re not 
competent to think. Therefore it’s important to distract them 
and marginalize them. 

That’s one conception of democracy. In fact, going back to 
the business community, the last legal victory for labor really 
was 1935, the Wagner Act. After the war came, the unions 
declined as did a very rich working class culture that was 
associated with the unions. That was destroyed. We moved to 
a business-run society at a remarkable level. This is the only 
state-capitalist industrial society which doesn’t have even the 
normal social contract that you find in comparable societies. 
Outside of South Africa, I guess, this is the only industrial 
society that doesn’t have national health care. There’s no 
general commitment to even minimal standards of survival for 
the parts of the population who can’t follow those rules and 
gain things for themselves individually. Unions are virtually 
nonexistent. Other forms of popular structure are virtually 
nonexistent. There are no political parties or organizations. It’s 
a long way towards the ideal, at least structurally. The media 
are a corporate monopoly. They have the same point of view. 
The two parties are two factions of the business party. Most 
of the population doesn’t even bother voting because it looks 
meaningless. They’re marginalized and properly distracted. At 
least that’s the goal. The leading figure in the public relations 
industry, Edward Bernays, actually came out of the Creel 
Commission. He was part of it, learned his lessons there and 
went on to develop what’s called the “engineering of consent,” 
which he described as “the essence of democracy.” The people 
who are able to engineer consent are the ones who have the 
resources and the power to do it—the business community— 
and that’s who you work for. 

ENGINEERING OPINION 

It is also necessary to whip up the population in support of 
foreign adventures. Usually the population is pacifist, just like 
they were during the First World War. The public sees no 
reason to get involved in foreign adventures, killing, and 
torture. So you have to whip them up. And to whip them up 
you have to frighten them. Bernays himself had an important 
achievement in this respect. He was the person who ran the 
public relations campaign for the United Fruit Company in 
1954, when the U.S. moved in to overthrow the capitalist- 
democratic government of Guatemala and installed a murder¬ 
ous death-squad society, which remains that way to the present 
day with constant infusions of U.S. aid to prevent the demo¬ 
cratic deviations that might take place there. It’s necessary to 
constantly ram through domestic programs which the public is 
opposed to, because there is no reason for the public to be in 
favor of domestic programs that are harmful to them. This, 
too, takes extensive propaganda. We’ve seen a lot of this in the 
last ten years. The Reagan programs were overwhelmingly 
unpopular. Even the people who voted for Reagan, by about 
three to two, hoped that his policies would not be enacted. If 
you take particular programs, like armaments, cutting back on 
social spending, etc., almost every one of them was over¬ 


whelmingly opposed by the public. But as long as people are 
marginalized and distracted and have no way to organize or 
articulate their sentiments, or even know that others have 
these sentiments, people who said that they prefer social 
spending to military spending, who gave that answer on polls, 
as people overwhelmingly did, assumed that they were the only 
people with that crazy idea in their heads. They never heard 
it from anywhere else. Nobody’s supposed to think that. 
Therefore, if you do think it and you answer it in a poll, you 
just assume that you’re sort of weird. Since there’s no way to 
get together with other people who share or reinforce that 
view and help you articulate it, you feel like an oddity, an 
oddball. So you just stay on the side and you don’t pay any 
attention to what’s going on. You look at something else, like 
the Superbowl. 

To a certain extent, then, that ideal was achieved, but never 
completely. There are institutions which it has as yet been 
impossible to destroy. The churches, for example, still exist. A 
large part of the dissident activity in the U.S. comes out of the 
churches, for the simple reason that they’re there. So when 
you go to a European country and give a political talk, it may 
very likely be in the union hall. Here that won’t happen, 
because unions first of all barely exist, and if they do exist 
they’re not political organizations. But the churches do exist, 
and therefore you often give a talk in a church. Central 
American solidarity work mostly grew out of the churches, 
mainly because they exist. 

The bewildered herd never gets properly tamed, so this is a 
constant battle. In the 1930s they arose again and were put 
down. In the 1960s there was another wave of dissidence. 
There was a name for that. It was called by the specialized 
class “the crisis of democracy.” Democracy was regarded as 
entering into a crisis in the 1960s. The crisis was that large 
segments of the population were becoming organized and 
active and trying to participate in the political arena. Here we 
come back to these two conceptions of democracy. By the 
dictionary definition, that’s an advance in democracy. By the 
prevailing conception that’s a problem , a crisis that has to be 
overcome. The population has to be driven back to the apathy, 
obedience and passivity that is their proper state. We therefore 
have to do something to overcome the crisis. Efforts were 
made to achieve that. It hasn’t worked. The crisis of democra¬ 
cy is still alive and well, fortunately, but not very effective in 
changing policy. But it is effective in changing opinion, 
contrary to what a lot of people believe. Great efforts were 
made after the 1960s to try to reverse and overcome this 
malady. One aspect of the malady actually got a technical 
name. It was called the “Vietnam Syndrome.” The Vietnam 
Syndrome, a term that began to come up around 1970, has 
actually been defined on occasion. The Reaganite intellectual 
Norman Podhoretz defined it as “the sickly inhibitions against 
the use of military force.” There were these sickly inhibitions 
against violence on the part of a large part of the public. 
People just didn’t understand why we should go around 
torturing people and killing people and carpet bombing them. 
It’s very dangerous for a population to be overcome by these 
sickly inhibitions, as Goebbels understood, because then 
there’s a limit on foreign adventures. It’s necessary, as the 
Washington Post put it the other day, rather proudly, to 
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“instill in people respect for the martial virtues.” That's 
important. If you want to have a violent society that uses force 
around the world to achieve the ends of its own domestic elite, 
it's necessary to have a proper appreciation of the martial 
virtues and none of these sickly inhibitions about using 
violence. So that’s the Vietnam Syndrome. It’s necessary to 
overcome that one. 

REPRESENTATION AS REALITY 

It’s also necessary to completely falsify history. That’s 
another way to overcome these sickly inhibitions, to make it 
look as if when we attack and destroy somebody we’re really 
protecting and defending ourselves against major aggressors 
and monsters and so on. There has been a huge effort since 
the Vietnam war to reconstruct the history of that. Too many 
people began to understand what was really going on. Includ¬ 
ing plenty of soldiers and a lot of young people who were 
involved with the peace movement and others. That was bad. 
It was necessary to rearrange those bad thoughts and to 
restore some form of sanity, namely, a recognition that 
whatever we do is noble and right. If we’re bombing South 
Vietnam, that’s because we’re defending South Vietnam 
against somebody, namely the South Vietnamese, since nobody 
else was there. It’s what the Kennedy intellectuals called 
“defense against internal aggression in South Vietnam.” That 
was the phrase that Adlai Stevenson used. It was necessary to 
make that the official and well understood picture. That’s 
worked pretty well. When you have total control over the 
media and the educational system and scholarship is conform¬ 
ist, you can get that across. One indication of it was revealed 
in a study done at the University of Massachusetts on attitudes 
towards the Gulf crisis—a study of beliefs and attitudes in 
television watching. One of the questions asked in that study 
was, “How many Vietnamese casualties would you estimate 
that there were during the Vietnam War?” The average 
response on the part of Americans today is about 100,000. The 
official figure is about two million. The actual figure is 
probably three to four million, the people who conducted the 
study raised an appropriate question: What would we think 
about German political culture if when you asked people today 
how many Jews died in the Holocaust they estimated about 
300,000? What would that tell us about German political 
culture? They leave the question unanswered, but you can pur¬ 
sue it. What does it tell us about our culture? It tells us quite 
a bit. It is necessary to overcome the sickly inhibitions against 
the use of military force and other democratic deviations. On 
this particular case it worked. This is true on every topic. Pick 
the topic you like: the Middle East, international terrorism, 
Central America, whatever it is—the picture of the world that’s 
presented to the public has only the remotest relation to reali¬ 
ty. The truth of the matter is buried under edifice after edifice 
of lies. It’s all been a marvelous success from this point of 
view in deterring the threat of democracy, achieved under 
conditions of freedom, which is extremely interesting. It’s not 
like a totalitarian state, where it’s done by force. These 
achievements are under conditions of freedom. If we want to 
understand our own society, we’ll have to think about these 
facts. They are important facts, important for those who care 


about what kind of society they live in. 

DISSIDENT CULTURE 

Despite all of this, the dissident culture survived. It’s grown 
quite a lot since the 1960s. In the 1960s the dissident culture 
first of all was extremely slow in developing. There was no 
protest against the Indochina war until years after the U.S. 
had started bombing South Vietnam. When it did grow it was 
a very narrow dissident movement, mostly students and young 
people. By the 1970s that had changed considerably. Major 
popular movements had developed: The environmental 
movement, the feminist movement, the anti-nuclear movement, 
and others. In the 1980s there was an even greater expansion 
to the solidarity movements, which is something very new and 
important in the history of at least American, and maybe even 
world dissidence. These were movements that not only 
protested but actually involved themselves, often intimately, in 
the lives of suffering people elsewhere. They learned a great 
deal from it and had quite a civilizing effect on mainstream 
America. All of this has made a very large difference. Anyone 
who has been involved in this kind of activity for many years 
must be aware of this. I know myself that the kind of talks I 
give today in the most reactionary parts of the country—central 
Georgia, eastern Kentucky, etc.—are talks of the kind that I 
couldn’t have given at the peak of the peace movement to the 
most active peace movement audience. Now you can give them 
anywhere. People may agree or not agree, but at least they 
understand what you’re talking about and there’s some sort of 
common ground that you can pursue. 

These are all signs of the civilizing effect, despite all the 
propaganda, despite all the efforts to control thought and 
manufacture consent. Nevertheless, people are acquiring an 
ability and a willingness to think things through. Skepticism 
about power has grown, and attitudes have changed on many, 
many issues. It’s kind of slow, maybe even glacial, but percep¬ 
tible and important. Whether it’s fast enough to make a 
significant difference in what happens in the world is another 
question. Just to take one familiar example of it: The famous 
gender gap. In the 1960s attitudes of men and women were 
approximately the same on such matters as the “martial 
virtues” and the sickly inhibitions against the use of military 
force. Nobody, neither men nor women, were suffering from 
those sickly inhibitions in the early 1960s. The responses were 
the same. Everybody thought that the use of violence to 
suppress people out there was just right. Over the years it’s 
changed. The sickly inhibitions have increased all across the 
board. But meanwhile a gap has been growing, and by now, 
it’s a very substantial gap. According to polls, it’s something 
like 25%. What has happened? What has happened is that 
there is some form of at least semi-organized popular move¬ 
ment that women are involved in—the feminist movement. 
Organization has its effects. It means that you discover that 
you’re not alone. Others have the same thoughts that you do. 
You can reinforce your thoughts and learn more about what 
you think and believe. These are very informal movements, not 
like membership organizations, just a mood that involves 
interactions among people. It has a very noticeable effect. 
That’s the danger of democracy: If organizations can develop, 
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if people are no longer 
just glued to the tube, you 
may have all these funny 
thoughts arising in their 
heads, like sickly inhibi¬ 
tions against the use of 
military force. That has to 
be overcome, but it hasn’t 
been overcome. 

PARADE OF ENEMIES 

Instead of talking about 
the last war, let me talk 
about the next war, be¬ 
cause sometimes it’s useful 
to be prepared instead of 
just reacting. There is a 
very characteristic develop¬ 
ment going on in the U.S. 
now. It’s not the first 
country in the world that’s 
done this. There are grow¬ 
ing domestic social and 
economic problems, in 
fact, maybe catastrophes. 

Nobody in power has any 
intention of doing anything 
about them. If you look at 
the domestic programs of 
the administrations of the 
past ten years—I include 
here the democratic op¬ 
position—there’s really no serious proposal about what to do 
about the severe problems of health, education, homelessness, 
joblessness, crime, soaring criminal population, jails, deteriora¬ 
tion in the inner cities—the whole raft of problems. You all 
know about them, and they’re all getting worse. Just in the two 
years that George Bush has been in office [as of 1991] three 
million more children crossed the poverty line, the debt is 
zooming, educational standards are declining, real wages are 
now back to the level of about the late 1950s for most of the 
population, and nobody’s doing anything about it. In such 
circumstances you’ve got to divert the bewildered herd, 
because if they start noticing this they may not like it, since 
they’re the ones suffering from it. Just having them watch the 
Superbowl and the sitcoms may not be enough, you have to 
whip them up into fear of enemies. In the 1930s Hitler 
whipped them into fear of the Jews and Gypsies, you had to 
crush them to defend yourselves. We have our ways, too. Over 
the last ten years, every year or two, some major monster is 
constructed that we have to defend ourselves against. There 
used to be one that was always available: The Russians. You 
could always defend yourself against the Russians. But they’re 
losing their attractiveness as an enemy, and it’s getting harder 
and harder to use that one, so some new ones have to be 
conjured up. In fact, people have quite unfairly criticized 
George Bush for being unable to express or articulate what’s 
really driving us now. That’s very unfair. Prior to the mid- 


1980s, when you were 
asleep you would just play 
the record: The Russians 
are coming . But he lost 
that one and he’s got to 
make up new ones, just 
like the Reaganite public 
relations apparatus did in 
the 1980s. So it was inter¬ 
national terrorists and 
narco-traffickers and 
crazed Arabs and Saddam 
Hussein, the new Hitler, is 
going to conquer the 
world. They’ve got to keep 
coming up one after an¬ 
other. You frighten the 
population, terrorize them, 
intimidate them so that 
they’re too afraid to travel 
and cower in fear. Then 
you have a magnificent 
victory over Grenada, 
Panama, or some other 
defenseless Third World 
army that you can pulver¬ 
ize before you ever bother 
to look at them—which is 
just what happened. That 
gives relief. We were saved 
at the last minute. That’s 
one of the ways in which 
you can keep the bewil¬ 
dered herd from paying attention to what’s really going on 
around them, keep them diverted and controlled. The next one 
that’s coming along, most likely, will be Cuba. That’s going to 
require a continuation of the illegal economic warfare, 
probably a continuation of the extraordinary international 
terrorism. The most major international terrorism organized 
yet has been the Kennedy administration’s Operation Mon¬ 
goose, then the things that followed along, against Cuba. 
There’s been nothing remotely comparable to it except 
perhaps the war against Nicaragua, if you call that terrorism. 
The World Court classified it as something more like aggres¬ 
sion. There’s always an ideological offensive that builds up a 
chimerical monster, then campaigns to have it crushed. You 
can’t go in if they can fight back. That’s much too dangerous. 
But if you can assure that they will be crushed, maybe we’ll 
knock that one off and have another sigh of relief. 

This has been going on for quite a while. In May 1986, the 
memoirs of the released Cuban prisoner, Armando Valladares, 
came out. They quickly became a media sensation. I’ll give you 
a couple of quotes. The media described his revelations as 
“the definitive account of the vast system of torture and prison 
by which Castro punishes and obliterates political opposition. 
It was an inspiring and unforgettable account of the bestial 
prisons, inhuman torture, [and] record of state violence under 
yet another of this century’s mass murderers, who we learn, at 
last, from this book has created a new despotism that has 
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institutionalized torture as a mechanism of social control in 
the hell that was the Cuba that Valladares lived in.” That’s the 
Washington Post and New York Times in repeated reviews. 
Castro was described as “a dictatorial goon. His atrocities 
were revealed in this book so conclusively that only the most 
light-headed and cold-blooded Western intellectual will come 
to the tyrant’s defense.” Washington Post. Remember, this is 
the account of what happened to one man. Let’s say it’s all 
true. Let’s raise no questions about what happened to the one 
man who says he was tortured. At a White House ceremony 
marking Human Rights Day, he was singled out by Ronald 
Reagan for his courage in enduring the horrors and sadism of 
this bloody Cuban tyrant. He was then appointed the U.S. 
representative at the U.N. Human Rights Commission, where 
he has been able to perform signal services defending the 
Salvadoran and Guatemalan governments against charges that 
they conduct atrocities so massive that they make anything he 
suffered look pretty minor. That’s the way things stand. 

SELECTIVE PERCEPTION 

That was May 1986. It was interesting, and it tells you 
something about the manufacture of consent. The same 
month, the surviving members of the Human Rights Group of 
El Salvador—the leaders had been killed—were arrested and 
tortured, including Herbert Anaya, who was the director. They 
were sent to a prison—La Esperanza (hope) Prison. While they 
were in prison they continued their human rights work. They 
were lawyers, they continued taking affidavits. There were 432 
prisoners in that prison. They got signed affidavits from 430 of 
them in which they described, under oath, the torture that they 
had received: Electrical torture and other atrocities, including, 
in one case, torture by a North American U.S. major in 
uniform, who is described in some detail.This is an unusually 
explicit and comprehensive testimony, probably unique in its 
detail about what’s going on in a torture chamber. This 160- 
page report of the prisoners’ sworn testimony was sneaked out 
of prison, along with a videotape which was taken showing 
people testifying in prison about their torture. It was distribut¬ 
ed by the Marin County Interfaith.Task Force. The national 
press refused to cover it. The TV stations refused to run it. 
There was an article in the local Marin County Newspaper, 
the San Francisco Examiner, and I think that’s all. No one 
else would touch it. This was a time when there were more 
than a few “light-headed and cold-blooded Western intellec¬ 
tuals” who were singing the praises of Jose Napoleon Duarte 
and* of Ronald Reagan. Anaya was not the subject of any 
tributes. He didn’t get on Human Rights Day. He wasn’t 
appointed to anything. He was released in a prisoner exchange 
and then assassinated, apparently by the U.S.-backed security 
forces. Very little information about that ever appeared. The 
media never asked whether exposure of the atrocities—instead 
of sitting on them and silencing them—might have saved his 
life. 

This tells you something about the way a well-functioning 
system of consent manufacturing works. In comparison with 
the revelations of Herbert Anaya in El Salvador, Valladare’s 
memoirs are not even a pea next to the mountain. But you’ve 
got your job to do. That takes us towards the next war. I 


expect, we’re going to hear more and more of this, until the 
next operation takes place. 

A few remarks about the last one. Let’s turn finally to that. 
Let me begin with this University of Massachusetts study that 
I mentioned before. It has some interesting conclusions. In the 
study people were asked whether they thought that the U.S. 
should intervene with force to reverse illegal occupation or 
serious human rights abuses. By about two to one, people in 
the U.S. thought we should. We should use force in the case 
of illegal occupation of land and severe human rights abuses. 
If the U.S. was to follow that advice, we would bomb El 
Salvador, Guatemala, Indonesia, Damascus, Tel Aviv, Cape¬ 
town, Turkey, Washington, and a whole list of other states. 
These are all cases of illegal occupation and aggression and 
severe human rights abuses. If you know the facts about that 
range of examples, which we don’t have the time to run 
through, you’ll know very well that Saddam Hussein’s aggres¬ 
sion and atrocities fall well within the range. They’re not the 
most extreme. Why doesn’t anybody come to that conclusion? 
The reason is that nobody knows. In a well-functioning 
propaganda system, nobody would know what I’m talking 
about when I list that range of examples. If you bother to 
look, you find that those examples are quite appropriate. Take 
one that was ominously close to being perceived right through 
this period. In February, right in the middle of the bombing 
campaign, the government of Lebanon requested Israel to 
observe U.N. Security Resolution 425, which called on it to 
withdraw immediately and unconditionally from Lebanon. That 
resolution dates from March 1978. There have since been two 
subsequent resolutions calling for immediate and unconditional 
withdrawal of Israel from Lebanon. Of course it doesn’t 
observe them because the U.S. backs it in maintaining that 
occupation. Meanwhile southern Lebanon is terrorized. There 
are big torture-chambers with horrifying things going on. It’s 
used as a base for attacking other parts of Lebanon. In the 
course of these thirteen years Lebanon was invaded, the city 
of Beirut was bombed, about 20,000 people were killed, about 
80% of them civilians, hospitals were destroyed, and more 
terror, looting, and robbery was inflicted. All fine, the U.S. 
backed it. That’s just one case. You didn’t see anything in the 
media about it or any discussion about whether Israel and the 
U.S. should observe U.N. Security Council Resolution 425 or 
any of the other resolutions, nor did anyone call for the 
bombing of Tel Aviv, although by the principles upheld by 
two-thirds of the population, we should. After all, that’s illegal 
occupation and severe human rights abuses. That’s just one 
case. There are much worse ones. The Indonesian invasion of 
East Timor knocked off about 200,000 people. They all look 
minor by that one. That was strongly backed by the U.S. and 
is still going on with major U.S. diplomatic and military 
support. We can go on and on. 

THE GULF WAR 

That tells you how a well-functioning propaganda system 
works. People can believe that when we use force against Iraq 
and Kuwait it’s because we really observe the principle that 
illegal occupation and human rights abuses should be met by 
force. They don’t see what it would mean if those principles 
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were applied to U.S. behavior. That’s a success of propaganda 
of quite a spectacular type. 

Let’s take a look at another case. If you look closely at the 
coverage of the war [against Iraq] since August [1990], you’ll 
notice that there are a couple of striking voices missing. For 
example, there is an Iraqi democratic opposition, in fact, a 
very courageous and quite substantial Iraqi democratic 
opposition. They of course function in exile because they 
couldn’t survive in Iraq. They are in Europe primarily. They 
are bankers, engineers, architects—people like that. They are 
articulate, they have voices, and they speak. Last February 
[1990], when Saddam Hussein was still George Bush’s favorite 
friend and trading partner, they actually came to Washington, 
according to Iraqi democratic opposition sources, with a plea 
for some kind of support for a demand of theirs calling for a 
parliamentary democracy in 
Iraq. They were totally 
rebuffed, because the U.S. 
had no interest in it. There 
was no reaction to this in 
the public record. 

Since August [1990] it 
became a little harder to 
ignore their existence. In 
August we suddenly turned 
against Saddam Hussein 
after having favored him 
for many years. Here was 
an Iraqi democratic opposition who ought to have some 
thoughts about the matter. They would be happy to see 
Saddam Hussein drawn and quartered. He killed their 
brothers, tortured their sisters, and drove them out of the 
country. They have been fighting against his tyranny through¬ 
out the whole time that Ronald Reagan and George Bush 
were cherishing him. What about their voices? Take a look at 
the national media and see how much you can find about the 
Iraqi democratic opposition from August [1990] through 
March [1991], You can’t find a word. It’s not that they’re 
inarticulate. They have statements, proposals, calls and 
demands. If you look at them, you find that they’re indistin¬ 
guishable from those of the American peace movement. 
They’re against Saddam Hussein and they’re against the war 
against Iraq. They don’t want their country destroyed. What 
they want is a peaceful resolution, and they knew perfectly 
well that it was achievable. That’s the wrong view and there¬ 
fore they’re out. We don’t hear a word about the Iraqi 
democratic opposition. If you want to find out about them, 
pick up the German press, or the British press. They don’t say 
much about them, but they’re less controlled than we are and 
they say something. 

This is a spectacular achievement of propaganda. First, that 
the voices of the Iraqi democrats are completely excluded, and 
second, that nobody notices it. That’s interesting, too. It takes 
a really deeply indoctrinated population not to notice that 
we’re not hearing the voices of the Iraqi democratic opposition 
and not asking the question Why and finding out the obvious 
answer: Because the Iraqi democrats have their own thoughts. 
They agree with the international peace movement and 
therefore they’re out. 


Let’s take the question of the reasons for the war. Reasons 
were offered for the war. The reasons are: Aggressors cannot 
be rewarded and aggression must be reversed by the quick 
resort to violence. That was the reason for the war. There was 
basically no other reason advanced. Can that possibly be the 
reason for the war? Does the U.S. uphold those principles, 
that aggressors cannot be rewarded and that aggression must 
be reversed by a quick resort to violence? I won’t insult your 
intelligence by running through the facts, but the fact is those 
arguments could be refuted in two minutes by a literate 
teenager. However, they never were refuted. Take a look at 
the media, the liberal commentators and critics, the people 
who testified in Congress and see whether anybody questioned 
the assumption that the U.S. stands up to those principles. Has 
the U.S. opposed its own aggression in Panama and insisted 

on bombing Washington to 
reverse it? When the South 
African occupation of 
Namibia was declared ille¬ 
gal in 1969, did the U.S. 
impose sanctions on food 
and medicine? Did it go to 
war? Did it bomb Cape¬ 
town? No, it carried out 
twenty years of “quiet di¬ 
plomacy.” It wasn’t very 
pretty during those twenty 
years. In the years of the 
Reagan-Bush administration alone, about a million-and-a-half 
people were killed by South Africa just in the surrounding 
countries. Forget what was happening in South Africa and 
Namibia. Somehow that didn’t sear our sensitive souls. We 
continued with “quiet diplomacy” and ended up with ample 
reward for the aggressors. They were given the major port in 
Namibia and plenty of advantages that took into account their 
security concerns. Where is this principle that we uphold? 
Again, it’s child’s play to demonstrate that those couldn’t 
possibly have been the reasons for going to war, because we 
don’t uphold these principles. But nobody did it—that’s what’s 
important. And nobody bothered to point out the conclusion 
that follows. No reason was given for going to war. None. No 
reason was given for going to war that could not be refuted by 
a literate teenager in about two minutes. That again is the hall 
mark of a totalitarian culture. It ought to frighten us, that we 
are so deeply totalitarian that we can be driven to war without 
any reason being given for it and without anybody noticing it 
or caring. It’s a very striking fact. 

Right before the bombing started, in mid-January, a major 
Washington Post-ABC poll revealed something interesting. 
People were asked, “If Iraq would agree to withdraw from 
Kuwait in return for Security Council consideration of the 
problem of Arab-Israeli conflict, would you be in favor of 
that?" About two-thirds of the population was in favor of that, 
so was the whole world, including the Iraqi democratic 
opposition. So it was reported that two-thirds of the American 
population were in favor of that. Presumably, the people who 
were in favor of that thought they were the only ones in the 
world to think so. Certainly nobody in the press had said that 

Continued on page 82 


It takes a really deeply indoctrinated population 
not to notice that we’re not hearing the voices 
of the Iraqi democratic opposition and not 
asking the question Why and finding out the 
obvious answer: Because the Iraqi democrats 
have their own thoughts. They agree with the 
international peace movement and therefore 
they’re out. 
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Feature Film Review 

THE LID IS OFF 

Thoughts about and around ’’Manufacturing Consent" 

By John Gianvito •«» 


T here is a wonderful, oft-cited quo¬ 
tation by Spanish filmmaker Luis 
Bunuel’s that goes, "But that the 
white eye-lid of the screen reflect 
its proper light, the Universe would go up in 
flames." A more parochial illustration could 
well be drawn by proving that were the 
cathode-ray light of US network news broad¬ 
casts, the roman typeface of New York Times 
print copy, and modulated frequencies of AP 
bulletins to transmit an accurate image of 
American corporate and governmental be¬ 
havior, all hell would break loose and at last 
it would be possible to foment a true spirit 
of revolution in the hearts of the people. 
There’s certainly ample evidence. In fact, the 
evidence points to a different kind of hell, a 
Tophet erected to the gods of Imperialism, 
breaking loose ages ago and continuing to 
rage out of control not only because of the 
strength and scale of the conflagration, but 
because systems have long since been put 
into place to distract and prevent most of us 
from even smelling the smoke. 

There is little more anathema to the 
interests of concentrated power than the 
revelation of truth. Case in point—the exam¬ 
ple of Noam Chomsky. For well over 25 
years now, MIT based professor Noam 
Chomsky has progressively diverged from his 
ground-breaking research in linguistics and 
human cognition, to pursue an equally re¬ 
nowned and indefatigable career as a politi¬ 
cal activist, media analyst, and revisionist of 
historical record. Despite his widely recog¬ 
nized status as one of the leading thinkers in 
the world today, bearing the barbed distinc¬ 
tion of having been dubbed "arguably the 
most important intellectual alive" by the New 
York Times, Chomsky is scarcely a welcome 
commentator among most of the mainstream 
media. And for good reason. Chomsky’s role 
is one of removing masks of deception, 
revealing with brutal clarity the hidden 
agendas that seek to structure what we see, 
hear, and read, and consequently and more 
insidiously, how we think. 

You won’t see Chomsky as a frequent 
guest on Nightline, or the MacNeil/Lehrer 
Report, or Facing the Nation on Sunday 
mornings. As I heard Chomsky himself put it 
so succinctly in a recent lecture, "The minute 
you talk about reality, you move away, far 
away, from respectability." 


Just how dangerous are Chomsky’s 
“truths”? A few examples: In the late 1980s 
Chomsky was interviewed for a segment on 
National Public Radio’s "All Things Consid¬ 
ered." The afternoon came for the interview 
to air and was announced at the top of the 
hour as part of the day’s features. Listening 
in on the radio, the director of NPR heard 
the announcement for the first time and 
immediately requested to listen to the tape. 
Maintaining that the interviewer was not 
sufficiently assertive (read aggressive) in 
questioning Chomsky’s ideas, he exercised an 
apparently seldom if ever previously de¬ 
ployed power and with no over-air an¬ 
nouncement quietly removed the segment 
from the program. 

In 1973, the New York Review of Books 
published an ad for a forthcoming mono¬ 
graph by Chomsky and Edward S. Herman 
entitled The Washington Connection and 
Third-Wotid Fascism. Discovering the ad and 
subsequently alarmed by what they perceived 
as the “unpatriotic” nature of the book’s 
content, Warner Communications, parent 
owners of the publishing company, quickly 
sought to halt the book’s release. Faced with 
a legally binding contract and 20,000 copies 
already printed up, the decision was taken to 
close down and financially dissolve the entire 
publishing house [Further details of this 
remarkable story can be found in the ex¬ 
panded 1979 edition of the text published by 
South End Press]. 

Many such stories proliferate. In more 
recent years Chomsky and his colleagues 
have found it impossible to even get pub¬ 
lished in the "Letters to the Editor" column 
of the NY Times when attempting, for exam¬ 
ple, to clarify U.S. policy objectives in Israel 
or Guatemala, so feared is the potential 
contagion of his perspective. 

Well, all this is by way of endorsing a 
lengthy and newly produced film compendi¬ 
um of Noam Chomsky’s life and work. Given 
such a formidable task, Canadian filmmakers 
Peter Wintonick and Mark Achbar are to be 
commended as they have fashioned a power¬ 
ful and wide-ranging introduction to the 
mind of America’s foremost dissident. 

Doing their globe-trotting best to keep 
apace with Chomsky’s peripatetic speaking 
engagements, Wintonick and Achbar inter¬ 
weave segments from numerous lectures, 


interviews, and talk-show appearances, with 
archival footage, newspaper clippings, and 
cinematic set-pieces designed to illustrate, 
often quite playfully, the concept at hand. 
This latter ingredient is the weakest, feeling 
to be a somewhat forced and inappropriate 
means of holding viewer interest, the light¬ 
hearted tone antithetical to the gravity of the 
horrors and machinations of which Chomsky 
speaks (although Chomsky himself possesses 
a marvelously off-hand, unsurprisingly black 
sense of humor which is little displayed 
here). 

Besides giving a shorthand history of 
Chomsky’s life, from his Judaic upbringing in 
Philadelphia to the birth of the "Chomskyian 
Revolution" in linguistics to his coming out 
as an academic activist in the mid-sixties, the 
thrust of Manufacturing Consent (the title 
from Chomsky and Herman’s 1988 book) is 
to air an analysis of the various means by 
which elite powers engineer popular opinion 
through the strict control of the free flow of 
ideas and information, and the alternative 
methods individuals have to combat the 
Goliath. 

While there has been an encouraging and 
substantial rise in the addressing of issues of 
media manipulation primarily within alterna¬ 
tive press literature, there are few more 
persuasive and compelling public speakers on 
this subject than Chomsky, and no better 
contemporary chronicler of the political 
fallout and human toll wreaked whenever 
authority reigns unfettered. What’s exhila¬ 
rating to many who encounter Chomsky’s 
views, especially the first time, is the direct 
and surgical manner with which he takes to 
task the foundations of our so-called social 
order. Every truth we hold to be self-evident 
suddenly proves false—the general belief that 
we function in a nation dedicated to demo¬ 
cratic principles, the belief that we enjoy 
relative freedom of the press, the inane but 
prevalent notion that American international 
policy is motivated by benevolent desires, the 
belief that the U.S. does not engage in acts 
of terrorism, and so on. In lieu of any immi¬ 
nent possibility of popular regaining of the 
dominant media organs, Chomsky proposes 
what he calls "a course of intellectual self-de¬ 
fense," whereby one learns not only to read 
between the lines of the news but to look to 
sources outside the mainstream in order to 
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Noam Chomsky in the new film “Manufacturing Consent.” Photo: Jerry Berndt courtesy of Zeitgeist Rims 


develop a truly informed opinion (insisting 
that no one should take even his word at 
face value, constantly urging us to "examine 
the evidence"). 

To their credit, Wintonick and Achbar’s 
clear partisanship with Chomsky is tempered 
by the inclusion of several stinging attacks by 
various Chomsky detractors, including Tom 
Wolfe, New York Times editorial writer Karl 
Meyer, and William F. Buckley. It is fascinat¬ 
ing to watch Buckley, as though he’d sud¬ 
denly transformed into Norman Mailer, 
threatening physical violence on Chomsky, so 
transparently intimidated is Buckley; or to 
observe a Dutch TV interviewer doggedly 
trying to find chinks in Chomsky’s intellectu¬ 
al armor, principally assailing him over his 
defense of Robert Faurisson. The Faurisson 
controversy that apparently continues to 
hound Chomsky, stems from Chomsky’s 
defense of French author Faurisson’s right to 
publish his theories on the fabrication of the 
Holocaust, while never defending the re¬ 
search itself. 

At the center of the film, illustratively and 
literally, is a convincing examination of the 
deep-rooted ideological bias in our media by 
way of cross-examining the coverage given to 
two relatively similar acts of international 
aggression occurring during the same time 


period. Chomsky documents the extensive 
and, at times, hyperbolic media coverage of 
the 1975-78 Cambodian massacres carried out 
by Pol Pot and the Khmer Rouge, context¬ 
ualizing them in the history of extreme U.S. 
aggression in Cambodia. He contrasts this 
coverage with the paucity of details reported 
on the Indonesian invasion of the small 
Portuguese colony of East Timor throughout 
the same years. Describing the atrocities 
inflicted upon the East Timorese as "proba¬ 
bly the worst act of genocide since the Holo¬ 
caust," Chomsky posits the relative absence 
of U.S. media focus on the massacres as the 
direct result of U.S. governmental involve¬ 
ment in arming and supporting the Indone¬ 
sian invasion. The evidence brought forth by 
the filmmakers, much of it through first-hand 
account, is shattering. 

The case study of Cambodia and East 
Timor leads into the documentary’s final 70 
minute section entitled "Activating Dissent". 
As a whole, this is the most successful and 
engaging part of the film as the film stylisti¬ 
cally becomes much more humbly focused on 
portraying Chomsky in action. Orchestrating 
an array of lecture and interview material 
from around the globe, Wintonick and Ach- 
bar provide an insightful, inspiring portrait of 
Chomsky as Destroyer of Illusion, offering 


each of us the intellectual tools to realign 
our understanding of the world we live in; 
acquiring knowledge and shedding self-de¬ 
ception being the first step in positive 
change. 

If the film has one pronounced flaw, it is 
simply that it engages a bit too heavily in the 
cult of personality, making the figure of 
Noam Chomsky more significant than his 
ideas, the trappings of celebrity being some¬ 
thing Chomsky has himself vigorously sought 
to resist. It seems that it is an inevitable if 
unfortunate part of the struggle that, in 
order for ideas to gain in popularity, the 
deliverer of the message must also. 

In the spirit of getting out the word, Win¬ 
tonick and Achbar are releasing the film 
directly onto video at the reasonable price of 
S39.95 for individuals and $99.95 for institu¬ 
tions. Address inquiries to: Necessary Illu¬ 
sions, 10 Pine West #315, Montreal, Quebec, 
H2W 1P9. Given the recent example of PBS’ 
continued refusal to air Barbara Trent’s 
documentary, THE PANAMA DECEP¬ 
TION, even after winning this year’s Acade¬ 
my Award for Best Documentary, it’s unlike¬ 
ly that the “necessary truths” of MANU¬ 
FACTURING CONSENT (The Movie) may 
otherwise enter your home. 
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Alternative 
Press 
Magazines 
& Tabloids 

RADICAL PIZZA 

#6-7/Spring '93 

(Conspiracy M.E.D.I.A., POB 158324, 
Nashville, TN. 37215) 

This is a very nicely-done, 54-page 
anarcho-punk magazine, back after a 
year's absence with an impressive dou¬ 
ble-issue (though the music end has 
moved over to a new zine titled R.A.D.). 
Highlights include Keith Gordon's "The 
myth of the 'liberal' media," a couple 
short fictions by Neal Keating, Bob 
Black's "Maybe not well hung, but well 
endowed" (on the NEA circa 1990), an 
amusing personal account of "Rioting as 
a means of social discourse" (on the San 
Francisco extension of the L.A. riots of 
last year), and part one of a revealing 
interview with Danny Sheehan of the 
Christie Institute. There's more, but 
this should be enough to convince you to 
"Get it while it's hot!" Cover price is 
$4. 



FIFTH ESTATE 

1341/Spring '93 

(4632 Second Ave., Detroit, MI. 48201) 
This is a 32-page anti-civilization, 
anti-tech, anarcho-primitivist tabloid. 
This issue includes several important 
essays: "Was it anarchy in Somalia?" by 
E.B. Maple, George Bradford's "Watching 
the dogs salivate: Remarks on the 1992 
elections (from the essay: "voting could 
only be a pathetic, absurd kind of deni¬ 
al or repetition fetish for absurd, ab¬ 
solutely perilous conditions"), and 
Kathleen Rashid's "Grounds for decolo¬ 
nizing," along with much more well worth 
digesting. FE is highly recommended. 
Subscriptions are $6.00/4 issues. 

EARTH FIRSTl 

Vol.13,#4/Eostar & #5/Beltane '93 
(POB 5176, Missoula, MT. 59806) 

This is a 40-page tabloid of the Earth 
First! movement/organization. Issue #4 


includes Bill Hipwell's cover story 
"Wolf spirit monkeywrenches helicopter 
in Yukon," and coverage of hunt sabo¬ 
teurs in the U.K. Issue #5 includes 
opinions on current controversies over 
the direction of EFl, "Malthus was 
wrong" by Greg Gordon, "Deep ecology, 
animal rights and Native people" by Don 
Smith & Mike Roselle, and an insert on 
the Mount Graham struggle in Arizona, 
along with many other articles on envi¬ 
ronmental conflicts. Recommended. Sub¬ 
scriptions are $20/year (8 issues). 

GAUNTLET 

#5/1993 

(Barry Hoffman, 309 Powell Rd. , Spring- 
field, PA. 19064) 

This is a huge 192-page annual anti-cen¬ 
sorship journal with this issue's on 
"Porn in the USA," featuring contribu¬ 
tions like Mark Di Ionno's "Spike Lee: 
Bourgeois boor," David Clark's "Madonna 
exposed," Bill Paige's "What's porn to 
you is...,” Nina Hartley's "Reflections 
of a feminist porn star," and even Phyl¬ 
lis Schlaffly on "Pornography's vic¬ 
tims." Always worth checking out. Sample 
copies are $9.95 + $2 p&h. 
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KATUAH JOURNAL 
#38/Spring '93 

(Rt.8, Box 323, Lenoir, NC. Katuah Prov¬ 
ince 28645) 

This is the last full 36-page issue of 
this bioregional tabloid covering the 
Katuah region of Appalachia. As one of 
the best of the bioregional publica¬ 
tions, this journal will surely be 
missed by many readers. The Spring issue 
focusses on "Sustainable Touring," with 
articles like "Toward sustainable tour¬ 
ism in Southern Appalachia" by Marcus 
Endicott, "Camping & touring through 
Katuah forests" by Lee Barnes, a cri¬ 
tique of "Tourism development" by Michal 
Smith, and "Bicycle touring in Katuah" 
by Patrick Clark. Check this out before 
they're gone. You can still obtain this 
issue, as well as most back issues for 
$3 each. 

FACTSHEET 5 
#47/undated 

(Seth Friedman, POB 170099, San Francis¬ 
co, CA. 94117-0099), 

This is the marginal/alternative press 
networking zine of zines is back with a 
second issue from the new publisher and 
looking good. This one weighs in at 112 
pages'packed with over thirteen hundred 
reviews, all organized by subject in 


sections including: Personal Zines, 
Spirituality, Sports, B-Movies, Science 
Fiction, Queer, Comics & Humor, Music, 
and much more, complete with an index! 

If you haven't seen this zine, order one 
right now! Samples are $4; subscriptions 
are $20/6 issues. 

PLAZM 
#4/undated 

(1101 SW Washington, Suite 124, Port¬ 
land, OR. 97205) 

This 58-page impressively-produced quar¬ 
terly art tabloid magazine, featuring 
short essays & fiction along with lots 
of strong graphics is "dedicated to the 
unrestricted expression of ideas." This 
issue includes interviews with Henry 
Rollins and with Paul Barker of Minis¬ 
try. Send $4.50 for a sample copy; sub¬ 
scriptions are $25/year. 

THE BODY POLITIC 

Vol.3,33/Mar., #4/April & #5/May '93 
(POB 2363, Binghamton, NY. 13902) 

This is an informative 38-page magazine 
billing itself as a "Monthly pro-choice 
news report." The March issue includes 
an interview with Margaret Sanger biog¬ 
rapher Ellen Chesler. The April issue 
includes various commentaries on anti¬ 
abortionist violence, along with the 
first part of an interesting interview 
with religious right investigator Skipp 
Porteous. Single copies are $3; sub¬ 
scriptions are $18/year. 

NEW LIBERATION NEWS SERVICE 
Vol.3,#8/Feb. 1, thru #11/April 12,'93 

(POB 325, Kendall Square Branch, Cam¬ 
bridge, MA. 02142) 

This is a valuable 32-page compilation 
of articles (largely taken from the 
North American liberal/ radical leftist 
student press) intended for reprinting 
by member periodicals. Issue #8 contains 
pieces on struggles at the National 
Autonomous University of Mexico and a 
view of a Mexican perspective on NAFTA. 
Issue #9 features an in-depth look at 
"Education for the New World Order" 
(including the National Security Educa¬ 
tion Act funding $150 million worth of 
'security'). Issue #10 includes a long 
dialogue between NLNS 

and member periodicals over the direc¬ 
tion of the project. Packets are $5/is- 
sue. 

GNOSIS 

#27/Spring '93 

(POB 14217, San Francisco, CA. 94114) 
This is an 88-page journal of "the West¬ 
ern Inner Traditions." This issue on 
"Sacred Art & Music" includes a good 
analysis of the growth industry in cre¬ 
ating childhood memories of sexual abuse 
titled "No thanks for the memories" by 
Ted Schultz, and Hakim Bey's "Immedia- 
tist manifesto," along with the many 
theme articles. Subscriptions are 
$20.00/year (4 issues); samples are $6 
postpaid. 

THE PORTLAND ALLIANCE 

Vol.13,#4/ April & #5/May '93 

(2807 SE Stark, Portland, OR. 97214) 

This is a 16-page "Progressive Community 
News" monthly tabloid. Issue #4 includes 
a reprint (from the Anderson Valley 
Advertiser) of Judi Bari's "The truth 
about tree spiking: Part 1-Horrible 
costs." Subscriptions are $20/year. 

CHALLENGE 

Vol.4,#2/Mar.-April '93 
(POB 14338, Tel Aviv 61142, Israel 
This is a 42-page "Magazine of the Is¬ 
raeli Left," written "by Arabs & Jews" 
(also published in a Hebrew-language 
version titled Etgar). This issue fea¬ 
tures Neve Gordon & Rela Mazali on "The 
vicious circle of torture," and Michal 
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Schwartz '3 "Paved with bad intentions" 

(on road development plans cutting 
through "the last remaining lands of 
many Palestinian towns in Israel"). Sub¬ 
scriptions are $30/year (6 issues). 

PERMACULTURE ACTIVIST 
#27/Aug.'92 

(Route 1, Box 38, Primm Springs, TN. 
38476) 

This is the 52-page "Quarterly Voice for 
Permanent Culture in North America," 
featuring John Mohawk on "Deconstructing 
utopia," an interview with Patricia Du- 
Bose on "Grassroots organizing" in El 
Salvador, and Jerome Osentowski on 
"Third World linkages: Planting the 
seeds of Permaculture." Subscriptions 
are $16/year. 

FREE SOCIETY 

Vol.2,#1/Winter '93 

(POB 7293, Minneapolis, MN. 55407) 

This is a 32-page magazine that is "no 
longer the journal 'of' anyone except 
ourselves" (it was formerly the "Journal 
of the Youth Greens"). This first 'au¬ 
tonomous' issue is a special one on 
"Strategy," including a variety of con¬ 
tributions and reprints from the Min¬ 
neapolis AWOL collective, the C.A.L., 
the Profane Existence collective, Kate 
Star, Lorenzo Komboa Ervin, Murray Book- 
chin and Chris Day. This issue includes 
a 4-page "Queer Feminist Insert" as 
well. Subscriptions are $10/4 issues. 

THE THISTLE 

Vol. 7, # 1/Feb. 3, & #3/ Mar.3, thru #8/ 

April 14,'93 

(M.I.T. W20-450, 84 Massachusetts Ave., 

Cambridge, MA. 02139) 

This is a 12 to 20-page, weekly student- 
left tabloid "working to humanize MIT"! 
The April 7 issue is a special retitled 
Thistle Profemina, including pieces on 
"Naming rapists" by Mary Baxter, "Men¬ 
struation" by Emily Yeh, and an accu¬ 
sation that the Socialist Workers Party 
has perpetrated a "Racist frame-up" in 
its defense campaign for Mark Curtis. No 
subscription price given. 

OFF OUR BACKS 

Vol.23,#3/Mar., #4/ April & #5/May '93 

(2423 18th St. NW, Washington, DC. 

20009) 

This is a 24-page feminist news tabloid. 
Issue #3 covers the explosive growth of 
pornography in Russia and the situation 
of feminists in Belgrade during the 
current crisis. Issue #4 includes exten¬ 
sive coverage of a University of Chicago 
Law School "Conference on Speech, Equal¬ 
ity, and Harm." Issue #5 features lots 
of riot grrrl coverage, and a special 
"War Pull-Out" section titled "Serbia's 
war against Bosnia and Croatia." An es¬ 
sential magazine on the feminist move¬ 
ments. Subscriptions are $19/year (11 
issues). 

SEATTLE COMMUNITY CATALYST 

Vol.3, #11/Mar. & #12/April '93 

(5031 University Way NE, Rm.2, Seattle, 

WA. 98105) 

This is a 16-page eco-peace-community 
tabloid. Issue #11 features Lansing 
Scott's "Getting ready for cultural war" 
(on new anti-gay campaigns by the Chris¬ 
tian right in the U.S. northwest). Issue 
#12 features "Alternatives to autoged- 
don" by Michael Skehan. Subscriptions 
are $15/year (12 issues). 

CASTRATION THREAT 

#3/undated 

(3018 J St. #140, Sacramento, CA. 95816) 
This is the playful 16-page tabloid 
successor to Alphabet Threat and Bicycle 
Threat. Contributions include "11 rea¬ 
sons why laws don't work," "C is for 
censorship," "Confessions of a cunt 


lover," "Facing eviction? Letter to my 
landlord," and "Castrating myself" (an 
account of a $35 Planned Parenthood 
vasectomy). Send a couple stamps or a 
donation for a sample copy. 

CHANGING MEN 

#25/Winter-Spring '93 

(306 N. Brooks St., Madison, WI. 53715) 
This is a disappointing 72-page 'pro¬ 
feminist' men's movement magazine, sub¬ 
titled "Issues in Gender, Sex and Poli¬ 
tics." In this issue the editors cave in 
to the threats of boycott and anathema 
pronounced by Nikki Craft in her recent, 
censorious off our backs article titled 
"So much slime, so little time," going 
so far as to reprint the article com¬ 
plete with an abject confession from the 
editors renouncing their sins. The lack 
of integrity shown here is neck deep, 
featuring Craft's implicit death threat 
against NAMBLA members and her explicit 
admission of police collaboration in at¬ 
tempting to silence Uncommon Desires. 
Sample copies are $6. 

SYNTHESIS/REGENERATION 
#6/ Spring '93 

(WD Press, POB 24115, St. Louis, MO. 
63130) 

This is the 48-page "theoretical discus¬ 
sion bulletin of the Greens/Green Party 
USA." This issue focusses on a theme of 
"'Free' Trade vs. Visions of a Green 
Society" with numerous short articles 
developing various reformist to revolu¬ 
tionary perspectives on resistance to 
NAFTA and GATT. Subscriptions are #12/ 
year (4 issues). 

BLUE RYDER 

#29/May-June '93 

(POB 587, Olean, NY. 14760) 

This is a 16-page tabloid now calling 
itself "The Best of the Underground." 

This issue includes a good piece on 
"Forfeitures and seizures: Legalized 
theft" (on drug war property seizures) 
by Dennis Cauchon (reprinted from Urine 
Nation News). Subscriptions are $8/year 
(6 issues). 

CAMPUS: AMERICA'S STUDENT 
NEWSPAPER 

Vol.4,#3/Spring '93 

(I.S.I., 14 S. Bryn Mawr Ave., Bryn 

Mawr, PA. 19010-3275) 

This is a professionally produced 24- 
page right-wing tabloid that bills it¬ 
self as "the only national student-edit¬ 
ed, student-written newspaper for col¬ 
lege students." This issue focusses on 
critiques of campus PC (of the leftist 
variety, never the just as prevalent 
right-wing sort), multiculturalism, 
sexuality and feminism, from an under¬ 
lying white, Christian, Euro-supremacist 
ideological perspective. Subscriptions 
are free with (free) I.S.I. membership 
or $10/4 issues for non-members. 

MAXIMUM ROCKNROLL 
#118/Mar.'93 

(POB 288, Berkeley, CA. 94701) 

This is a huge unpaginated punkzine that 
continues to pack in page after page of 
letters, columns, articles, interviews, 
scene reports, and sound &> zine reviews. 
This issue features an interview with 
graffiti artist Devon Morf, including 
loads of photos. Check it out. Sample 
copies are $2.50; subscriptions are 
$15/6 issues. 

GRAY AREAS 
#1/Fall '92 

(POB 808, Broomall, PA. 19008-0808) 

This is a brand new magazine "Examining 
the Gray Areas of Life" like pornogra¬ 
phy, concert taping, search-and-seizure 
laws, etc., along with recurrent refer¬ 
ences to the Grateful Dead. Well done, 


including a 10 page listing of "Unre¬ 
leased/unauthorized" Dead videos, along 
with a variety of concert, video, book, 
software and zine reviews, and an inter¬ 
view with former porn star Kay Parker- 
now a spiritualist/channeler! Sample 
$4.50; subscriptions are $18/4 issues. 

ANARCHIST STUDIES 
#1/Spring '93 

(Subscription Dept., The White Horse 
Press, 1 Strond, Isle of Harris, Scot¬ 
land PA83 3UD) 

This is a brand new, academically-ori¬ 
ented, 96-page "international journal 
concerned with all aspects of contem¬ 
porary anarchist research and theory" -an 
outgrowth of the defunct Bulletin of 
Anarchist Research. This first issue 
features Murray Bookchin on "The ghost 
of anarcho-syndicalism," Richard Clemin- 
son on "First steps towards mass sex- 
economic therapy? Wilhelm Reich and the 
Spanish Revolution," and David Berry on 
"The anarchist press in France today," 
along with a few reviews and a couple 
reports on the proceedings of a couple 
anarchist gatherings. A respectable 
beginning for this academically oriented 
project. Subscriptions are $24/year (2 
issues). 



MESECHABE 
#11/Winter '93 

(7725 Cohn St., New Orleans, LA. 70118 
This is now a nicely-done 30-page tab¬ 
loid, subtitled "The Journal of Surre- 
gionalism." This issue features Gary 
Snyder on "Nature's writing," the second 
part of Max Cafard's amusing "Cults of 
consumption" (on televangelists), John 
Clark on "The life and work of Elis§e 
Reclus," and Camille Martin's transla¬ 
tion of Reclus' account of his voyage to 
New Orleans in 1855 titled "An anarchist 
in the old South," along with loads of 
poetry, photos and sketches. Recommend¬ 
ed. Cover price is $3; subscriptions are 
$15/5 issues. 

ANARCHIST AGE MONTHLY REVIEW 
#27/Mar.'93 

(Mutual Aid, POB 20, Parkville 3052, 
Melbourne, Australia) 

This is a 40-page newsletter consisting 
of photocopied reprints from other 
sources, along with reprints of the 
Anarchist Age Weekly Review. Subscrip¬ 
tions are $24/12 issues. 
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PL0IN WORDS 
fl/Mar.'93 

(P.A.C., POB 8532, Haledon, NJ. 07508- 
3076) 

This is a nicely-produced new 16-page 
tabloid "For the Oppressed People of 
Passaic County" published by the Pater¬ 
son Anarchist Collective. This first 
issue includes lots of local news and 
commentary, along with incorporating the 
second issue of Copwatch, and a big 
section of "International Anarchist 
News." Send a contribution for a sample 
copy. 

COVERT ACTION QUARTERLY 
144/Spring '93 

(1500 Massachusetts Ave., NW #732, Wash¬ 
ington, DC. 20005) 

This is an essential magazine covering 
the hidden political and economic machi¬ 
nations which maintain U. S. hegemony 
behind the scenes—every issue containing 
important revelations. This issue focus¬ 
ses on "The Power of Clout: How PR, 
Lobbying, and Special Interests Buy 
Influence," including articles like 
"Hill 6 Knowlton, Robert Gray and the 
CIA" by Johan Carlisle, Jack Colhoun on 
"BCCI: Bank of the CIA," and Chip Ber- 
let's "Marketing the religious right's 
anti-gay agenda." Subscriptions are well 
worth the $ 19/year. 

INDUSTRIAL WORKER 

#1557/Mar., #1558/April & #1559/May '93 

(1095 Market St. #204, San Francisco, 

CA. 94103) 

This is the 12-16-page union newspaper 
of the Industrial Workers of the World. 
The April and May issues include a lit¬ 
tle humor with Wage Slave World News 
inserts. Subscriptions are $10/year (12 
issues). 

GNEUROSIS 
#2/undated 

(BM Indefinite, London WC1N 3XX, Eng¬ 
land) 

This is a 60-page spiritually-inclined 
"Magazine of the Out of Order Order," 
including a long-at times interesting 
-commentary on titled "The art of anar¬ 
chic artha: A look at the void via Alan 
Watts," along with various comix, mani¬ 
festos and rants. Send £2.50 for a copy 
(checks to "PD Condon" only). 

ROTUND WORLD 
#1/undated 

(Blind Box Q, 1336 SE Marion St., Port¬ 
land, OR. 97202) 

This 20-page tabloid successor to the 
slick literary magazine, Mississippi 
Mud. This first issue of RW includes 
some interesting writing, including 
fiction like David Duncan's "The Episte¬ 
mology of the Orgasm." If you enjoy 
reading, take a look. Free; send a some¬ 
thing to cover the postage. 

LIBERTY 

Vol.6,#5/June '93 

(POB 1167, Port Townsend, WA. 98368) 

This is an 80-page, right-wing 'liber¬ 
tarian' magazine advocating "free mar¬ 
ket" economics. This issue includes some 
Clinton-bashing and commentary on the 
government's massacre of Davidians in 
Waco, along with a valuable reprinting 
of lectures by Albert Jay Nock under the 
title "Understanding the state." Sub¬ 
scriptions are $19.50/year (6 issues). 

GREAT EXPEDITIONS 
#72/Fall '92 

(POB 18036, Raleigh, NC. 27619) 

This is a slick, full-color 56-page 
magazine of "socially-responsible trav¬ 
el," covering topics like family trip to 
Venezuela on horseback and bicycling in 
Siberia and Bali! Subscriptions are 
$18/year. 


UNDERCURRENTS 
#4/Spring '92 

(c/o Faculty of Environmental Studies, 
York University, 4700 Keele St., North 
York, Ontario M3J 1P3, Canada) 

This impressive 58-page "Journal of 
Critical Environmental Studies," featur¬ 
ing "Toward a theory of the body in 
critical social change" by Karen Birke- 
meyer, and "When the eye cannot see: 
Rethinking night" by Andrew Satter- 
thwaite. Copies are $5. 

ARM THE SPIRIT 

#14-15/Aug.-Dec.'92 [double issue] 

(c/o Wild Seed Press, POB 57584, Jackson 
Stn., Hamilton, Ontario L8P 4X3, Canada) 
This is a 36-page "Autonomist/Anti-Impe¬ 
rialist Journal." This double issue 
includes international coverage from 
Kurdistan to Vermont, with a lot of 
attention to the RAF in Germany. Sub¬ 
scriptions are $10/6 issues. 

I AM 

#6/undated 

(Chuck, c/o Moofster, 28 Randolph St., 
Boston, MA. 02118) 

This is a thick 70-page "publication for 
hope," covering intergenerational 
man/dude-love sexual issues from a per¬ 
sonal perspective with articles, comics, 
letters and graphics. Copies are $6. 

LOVE AND RAGE/AMOR Y RABIA 

Vol.4#2/April-May '93 

(Box 3, Prince St. Station, New York, 

NY. 10012) 

This is a 20-page left anarchist news- 
bimonthly published in English & Span¬ 
ish. This issue includes lots of short 
news pieces in sections titled "Notes of 
Revolt," "ABC anarchist black cross," 
"International News and Notes," and 
"Klan on the run," along with Paul Dal¬ 
ton on "Questioning (queer) authority," 
and Yusuf Al-Hallaj on "My own private 
Islam." Subscriptions are $9.00/year. 

ALTERNATIVE PRESS INDEX 
Vol.2 4,# 4/Oct.-Dec.'92 
(POB 33109, Baltimore, MD. 21218 
This 108-page quarterly, library-style 
index to a wide range of alternative and 
radical periodicals, including Fifth 
Estate, off our backs, Gnosis and other 
periodicals listed in this column. Sub¬ 
scriptions are $30/year (4 issues) for 
individuals & movement groups. 

ARTPAPER 

Vol.12,#7/Mar., #8/April & #9/May '93 
(2402 University Ave. W. #206, St. Paul, 
MN. 55114) 

This 32-page tabloid subtitled "Art/Com- 
munity/Cultural Activism." Subscriptions 
are $20/ year (10 issues). 

THE ALTERNATIVE ORANGE 
Vol.2,#4/ Mar., #5/April & #6/May.'93 
(126T Schine Center, Syracuse Univ., 
Syracuse, NY. 13244) 

This 12-24-page well-produced "Alter¬ 
native Student Newspaper." Subscriptions 
are $20/year (8 issues). 

KASPAHRASTER 

#6/April '93 

(POB 8831, Portland, OR. 97207) 

This attractive 32-page zine of poetry, 
comment, computer mail, dreams and 
graphics. Send $2 cash for a sample. 

SLINGSHOT 
#48/Spring '93 

(700 Eshleman Hall, Berkeley, CA. 94720) 
This is a 20-page anti-imperialist, 
anti-war, anti-authoritarian student 
tabloid for the UC-Berkeley area com¬ 
munity. The Spring issue features 
Mitchel Cohen's "US out of Africa," a 
"gore story" on rape titled "Not just 
the body," tips on "What to do if you 


get stopped by the police," and many 
short news pieces - mostly focussed on 
the S.F. Bay area. Send $1 for a sample 
copy. 

RETHINKING SCHOOLS 

Vol.7,#3/ Spring '93 

1001 E. Keefe Ave., Milwaukee, WI. 

53212) 

This is a 32-page liberal school-reform 
tabloid subtitled "An Urban Education 
Journal." Subscriptions are $12.50/year 
(4 issues). 

THE ORLANDO SPECTATOR 
Vol.4,#4/ Spring '93 

2390 S. Orange Blossom Trail, Apopka, 

FL. 32703-1870) 

This is a 29-page alternative community 
tabloid quarterly with an anti-censor¬ 
ship, anti-authoritarian bent. Sample 
copies are $1; subscriptions are $10/12 
issues. 

THE INTERCOLLEGIATE REVIEW 

Vol.28, #2/Spring '93 

(14 S. Bryn Mawr Ave., Bryn Mawr, PA. 

19010-3275) 

This is a 56-page right-wing "Journal of 
Scholarship and Opinion." Cover price is 
$3. 

BAYOU LA ROSE 

#41/Spring '93 

(POB 5464, Tacoma, WA. 98415-0464) 

This is a 20-page tabloid mixing news of 
workplace, ecological and indigenous 
activism. This issue includes a reprint 
(from Workers Solidarity) of an inter¬ 
view with members of the F.A.U. (Free 
Workers Union) titled "The situation in 
Germany," an "Appeal for solidarity and 
support for arrested Indonesian stu¬ 
dents" (protesting the relocation of 
farmers), and updates on the Big Moun¬ 
tain struggle. Single copies are $2.50; 
subscriptions remain $7.50/4 issues. 

NORTHERN SUN NEWS 

Vol.15,#3/ Spring '93 

(2129 Riverside Ave. #A, Minneapolis, 

MN. 55454-1340) 

This is a 16-page tabloid subtitled 
"Alternatives in Energy, Politics and 
Culture." Subscriptions are $10/year (4 
issues). 

UTNE READER 
#57/May-June '93 
(Box 1974, Marion, OH. 43305 
This is a 152-page "alternative press" 
reader for left-liberals, concentrating 
on reprinting the more mainstream side 
of the alternative press. This issue 
includes a cover story section titled 
"Who Cares About the Kids?" It also 
includes pieces on the "Top Ten Censored 
Stories of 1992," and Andrew Kopkind's 
"From Russia with love and squalor" 
(reprinted from The Nation). Subscrip¬ 
tions are $18/year (6 issues). 

NOTE: To be listed in this review sec¬ 
tion , periodicals must be at least 32 
pages in regular magazine format (rough¬ 
ly 8\xll), 16 pages in regular tabloid 

format (somewhere around 11x14 to 11x17) 
or 64 pages in journal format (roughly 
5hx8h ). These are arbitrary cut-offs 
used only for convenience in grouping 
similar publications . APR will exchange 
with other self-identified alternative 
magazines and tabloids listed here. But 
keep in mind that (unless we agree to an 
ongoing exchange) the APR issue we send 
for periodical exchanges will be the one 
your publication is reviewed in, so 
please be patient . 
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Press 

Newsletters 
& Zines 

MADWORLD SURVIVAL GUIDE 
#9/Spring '93 

(M.S.G. Press, Box 791377, New Orleans, 
LA. 70179-1377) 

This is a readable 60-page zine subti¬ 
tled "New Orleans Anarchist Quarterly." 
This issue features an interesting 
commentary on women and birth control 
titled "Not just for the rich and 
white!" by Estrogen X, excerpts from the 
excellent pamphlet Witches, Midwives and 
Nurses: A History of Women Healers, a 
piece on "Practical bioregionalism" by 
George Netwerker, a survey by Estrogen X 
& Anabelle Zero of "Self-help: Support 
groups, menstrual extraction, digital 
self-abortion and herbal abortifa- 
cients," and Faithful Grasshopper's "Yet 
another blow from the drug war" (on the 
FDA's war against herbal medicine). 
Subscriptions are a total bargain at 
$5/4 issues. Don't miss this! 

ON INDIAN LAND 

unnumbered/Spring '93 

(POB 2104, Seattle, WA. 98101) 

is a 12pp. tabloid subtitled "Support 

for Native Sovereignty," covering all 

the major Native American struggles. 

Subscriptions are $8/4 issues. 

FARM PULP MAGAZINE 
#16/Jan.-Feb. & #17/April-May '93 

(217 NW 70th St., Seattle, WA. 98117) 
is a nicely done, graphically lively, 
24pp. photocopied literary zine of bi¬ 
zarre fiction. My favorite story from 
issue #17 is the hilarious "The Summer 
Floors: Notes from an office survival- 
ist" (from the story: "I eat simply as 
well. Non-dairy creamer is the basic 
staple I prepare most of my foods 
with....")! Sample copies are $1 cash & 
two 29$ stamps. 

CROATAN EXPRESS 
#1/undated 

(406 Waller, S.F., CA. 94117) 

is a new unpaginated "dada, situation- 

ist, TAZ, punk Dropo Gunlit inspired 

free religion, zine, event, tribe_" 

Sample copies are $1 in cash, stamps or 
trade. 

NO 

#8 & #9/undated 

(POB 175, Liverpool, L69 8DX, U.K.) 

This is a 14-page "Project of the Museum 
of Modern Alienation." Issue #8 has a 
cover slogan of "Belief is the enemy." 
Issue #9 features a piece on new work 
management strategies titled "New age, 
old tricks." Send at least $1 or $2 for 
a sample copy. 

DISCUSSION BULLETIN 
#58/Jan.-Feb. '93 

(POB 1564, Grand Rapids, MI. 49501) 

This is an occasionally interesting 32- 
page assortment of letters and reprinted 
articles primarily from the anti-market, 
non-statist radical milieu. This issue, 
one of the best in recent memory, in¬ 
cludes reprints of two excellent arti¬ 
cles from Wildcat #15 (published in 
Britain) titled "The hunt for red Octo¬ 


ber" and "Remember Kronstadt," along 
with a critical exchange on democracy 
between Will Guest and Wildcat. This is 
essential reading for those genuinely 
interested in understanding what went so 
wrong with the Russian Revolution. Subs¬ 
criptions are $3/year (6 issues). 

LIBRARIANS AT LIBERTY 
#1/June '93 

(CRISES Press, Inc., 1716 SW Williston 
Road, Gainesville, FL 32608) 

This is a new 8-page newsletter which 
"aims to give people working in librar¬ 
ies and related fields an uncontrained 
opportunity to express professional con¬ 
cerns." This first issue includes one 
person's account of "Organizing an al¬ 
ternative press display for local li¬ 
braries." Subscriptions are $10/year (2 
issues). 

KABOOMl 
#1/undated 

(Camille, POB 4472, Long Beach, CA. 
90804-0472) 

This is a new 20-page "'Zine for and by 
Anti-Authoritarians." This first issue 
includes an elementary discussion of 
"Propaganda by the deed," an account of 
the "1992 Souther CA. Anarchist Gather¬ 
ing," a remembrance of anarchist Mollie 
Steimer, and a knee-jerk anti-porn 
piece. Free, but a donation of three 29$ 
stamps "is welcome." 

LONDON PSYCHOGEOGRAPHICAL ASSOCIATION 
NEWSLETTER 

unnumbered/Imbolc '93 

(LPA, Box 15, 138 Kingsland High Street, 

London E8 2NS, England) 

4pp. pre-situ newsletter celebrating the 
"thirty-five years of non-existence" of 
the LPA. Send a contribution for a sam¬ 
ple copy. 

PANICl 
#1/undated 

(c/o Dave Wells, Conari Press, 1144 65th 
St. Suite B, Emeryville, CA. 94608) 
is an attractive, unpaginated zine open¬ 
ing with a quote from Lautr^amont' s Les 
Chants de Maldoror , including a rant 
titled "Stick this on your bumper!" ("Is 
putting your ideology on your bumper 
another case of sticking your head up 
your ass?"), drawings by Andrew Singer, 
and a piece on cities as the commodifi¬ 
cation of space titled "When there is no 
there." Send $3.50 for a sample copy. 

THE THOUGHT 

Vol.13,#2/Feb. & #3/Mar.'93 

(POB 3092, Orange, CA. 92665) 
is the 24-page, photocopied publication 
of the Philosophers Guild. Issue #2 
contains some interesting comments from 
Ben Price and Robert Sagehorn. Issue #3 
includes a piece of fiction titled "Cir¬ 
cumcision of the heart" by Jeffery Lew¬ 
is. Subscriptions are $11/12 issues. 

FRONTIER REPORT 
Vol.2,#9/Mar. & #10/April '93 

(POB 8481, Kansas City, MO. 64114-0481) 
is a readable 8pp. monthly, "Indepen¬ 
dent, Unconventional, Non-commercial" 
community tabloid. Issue #9 includes a 
report on the plight of Sundiata Acoli 
titled "Political prisoners? In the 
United States?" In issue #10 Ida Fogle 
contributes a perceptive account of "The 
business of fixing people" (the shrink 
scam). The upcoming issue will be the 
last one, so grab a copy quick while 
there's still a chance. Single copies 
are 95$. 

UNCOMMON DESIRES NEWSLETTER 
#10/Feb.-Mar.'93 

(Postbus 408, 1000AK, Amsterdam, Nether¬ 

lands ) 

is a very well-done, 16pp. zine "about 


girl-love, erotic desires, censorship, 
and the police state." Subscriptions are 
now $20/year cash or undesignated check. 

GREEN ANARCHIST 
#31/Autumn '92 

(Box H, 34 Cowley Rd., Oxford 0X4 1HZ, 
U.K. ) 

is a 24-page magazine dedicated to cre¬ 
ating a society of "Autonomous, self- 
sufficient villages, bringing regression 
of technology." Issue #30 includes a 
section titled "Education or Indoctri¬ 
nation." Subscriptions are £4.75/5 is¬ 
sues. 

TSUJIGIRI 
#1/undated 

(Greg Carden, 501 Kirkwood Dr., North- 
port, AL. 35476) 

is a new 5-page zine of "ontological 
anarchy," unfortunately in unreadable 
type. A margin note reads "Print tiny 
illegible micro-copy that you have to 
squint at to have any hope of reading 
and you will be profound" - more likely 
you'll become blind! Send an SASE for a 
sample. 

RSVP 

unnumbered/undated 

(Tad Davies, 821 Highview Ave., Manhat¬ 
tan Beach, CA. 90266) 

is a 24-page "co-op publication of writ¬ 
ers and a publisher concerned about 
freedom issues of many different views." 
This special issue deals exclusively 
with the government massacre of David 
Koresh and his Davidian followers in 
Waco, Texas, reprinting numerous main¬ 
stream press accounts of the events. 
Subscriptions are $16/year (8 issues + 
occasional bonus issues). 

COW AFTER COW 
unnumbered/undated 

(c/o line, 22 Mansfield St., Allston, 

MA. 02134) 

is a little zine featuring shorts like 
"Anarchist however small," and "Rutabaga 
is my bomb." Send an SASE for a copy 

KARMA LAPEL 

#4/undated 

(POB 5467, Evanston, IL. 60204-5267) 
is a very readable 14pp. review zine, 
though the editor is planning to print 
more non-review material in the future. 
This issue's cover-line urges readers to 
"Kill the cop in your head first," and 
its contents focus on zine reviews, with 
comic and music reviews as well. Sample 
copies are $1 or trade. 

THE OTHER ISRAEL 
#56/April '93 

(I.C.I.P.P., POB 2542, Holon 58125, 

Israel) 

is the 12pp. newsletter of the Israeli 
Council for Israeli-Palestinian Peace. 
This issue covers the criminal deporta¬ 
tion of 415 Palestinians by the Israeli 
state, and the ensuing protests. Recom¬ 
mended. Subscriptions are $30/year (6 
issues). 

NON SERVIAM 
#1/May '93 

(POB 70551, Richmond, VA. 23255) 
is a zine "dedicated to all (re)oppress- 
ed people (i.e. all-of-us)." Its flavor 
can be sampled through the slogan ap¬ 
pearing on one page, "No Slogans. Planet 
Non Serviam." No price listed; send a 
52$ SASE for a copy. 

MEDIACULTURE REVIEW 
Vol.2,#1/Mar. & #2/April-May '93 

(100 East 85 St., New York, NY. 10028) 
is a newsletter published by the Insti¬ 
tute for Alternative Journalism. (The 
IAJ also maintains an on-line computer 
wire service carrying articles "from the 
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independent and alternative press.") 

Issue #1 covers governmental communi¬ 
cations policy questions, and includes 
"Ten censored stories-1992" compiled by 
Project Censored. Issue #2 includes an 
analysis of "The information ghetto" (on 
those left behind in the consumer tech¬ 
nological race). Subscriptions are $24/- 
year (6 issues). 

THE MOORISH SCIENCE MONITOR 
unnumbered/Oct.'92 

(James Koehnline, POB 85777, Seattle, 

WA. 98145-1777) 

unpaginated zine featuring Elizabeth Was 
6 Miekal And's "Sustaining the hyper- 
kulture: Toward an ecology of informa¬ 
tion," and the "Manifesto of the Black 
Thorn League." Copies are $3. 

THE MEANDER QUARTERLY 
Vol.4,#4/April '93 

(c/o Erik Riese, POB 14073, Mpls., MN. 
55414-0073) 

is an 8-page "Newsletter of evolutionary 
anarchists" consisting of letters from 
contributors, back after a year's ab¬ 
sence. Send a contribution for a sample 
copy. 

BLACK AND RED 
#4/March-April '93 

(c/o Hill, 160 Lefferts Ave., Brooklyn, 

NY. 11225) 

is an 8-page "Newsletter of the Anar¬ 
chist Caucus" which is "committed to 
building an anarchist presence within" 
the Committees of Correspondence. No 
price listed; send an SASE for a copy. 

BLACK FIST 

#2/March-April '93 

(15110 Bellaire, Box 317, Houston, TX. 
77083) 

is a new 20-page "anarchist magazine of 
radical politics, culture and society." 
This issue includes a band interview 
with "The Goats," and comments on the 
World Trade Center bombing under the 
title of "Louder than a bomb." Subscrip¬ 
tions are $6/year (? issues). 

MISCREANCE 
#3/Spring '93 

(UCSC, College Eight If 178, 200 Heller 

Drive, Santa Cruz, CA. 95064-1011) 
is a relatively new, unpaginated zine 
"dedicated to anti-establishment subcul¬ 
ture... and anarchist r/evolution." This 
issue features a long interview with 
Unmentionable zine publisher Kelina. 
Sample copies are $1 postpaid. 

KOMOTION INTERNATIONAL LIVE & KICKING 
#5/undated 

(POB 410502, San Francisco, CA. 94141- 
0502) 

is the 52pp. journal of the Komotion 
International project which also func¬ 
tions as a performance space, art gal¬ 
lery and recording studio. This issue 
includes Mat Callahan's "How do I have 
to look to tell the truth," David Schec- 
ter's "Participatory democracy: How 
could it work?" and Phil Dollar's "Where 
is this 51st state called 'Love'?" 

There's also a very enjoyable, eclectic 
compilation music cassette with the same 
title, featuring Genuine Diamelles, the 
Looters, Idiot Flesh and Salsa 24, among 
others. Both cassette and journal are 
available for $6. You can't beat the 
combination, so don't miss this. Or, 
subscriptions are included with member¬ 
ship for $10/year (? issues) 

UNDERGROUND 
#1/undated 

(POB 613, London, SE22 9QT, England) 
is a visually impressive, 8-page 
newspaper-sized subversive equivalent to 
the National Enquirer. Lots of short 
articles like "The art of armed robbery" 


by Rob Banks, and "Media initiation 
rites: The devil told me to do it" by 
Tom Vague, along with bizarre pseudo¬ 
advertisements mixed in with a few of 
the real thing. Worth getting if you 
could use a few laughs. Send a contribu¬ 
tion. 

INCITE INFORMATION 

Vol.4,#1/Mar.-April & #2/May-June '93 
(1507 E.Franklin St. #530, Chapel Hill, 
NC. 27514) 

is a 16pp. bulletin of "News Analysis 
and Commentary," always a quick, pleas¬ 
ant read, with an occasional new angle 
on the news. Issue #1 includes Richard 
Kostelanetz on the Mike Tyson trial. 

Issue #2 includes Wayne Jebian's "Pot 
shot heard 'round the world," a couple 
short commentaries on the media AIDS 
spectacle by Mickey Z. and Richard Kos¬ 
telanetz, and a timely reminder by Mark 
Hand that in the U.S. the Jewish Defense 
League has been a consistent source of 
"Homegrown terrorism." Subscriptions are 
$10/year (6 issues). 

NAMEBASE NEWSLINE 
#1/April-June '93 

(Public Information Research, Box 5199, 
Arlington, VA. 22205) 

is the first 12-page issue of this peri¬ 
odical distributed exclusively to users 
of NameBase (a microcomputer database 
with 142,000 citations and 67,000 names 
primarily tied to the intersecting agen¬ 
das of intelligence, military, diplo¬ 
matic and corporate circles), containing 
a very interesting account of Bill Clin¬ 
ton's connections with the Council on 
Foreign Relations, Trilateral Commission 
and Bilderberg meetings. Free to pur¬ 
chasers of NameBase ($79). 

ECOSOCIALIST REVIEW 
Vol.7,#1/Spring '93 

(Chicago DSA, 1608 N. Milwaukee, 4th 
floor, Chicago, IL. 60647) 
is the 28pp. ecology zine of the social- 
democratic Democratic Socialists of 
America. This issue includes an (unin¬ 
tentionally) humorous Marxist analysis 
of "Ecofeminism and animal rights, Part 
2: The animal industrial complex''^!) by 
Carol Adams and a review of Conrad 
Smith's Media and Apocalypse by Dorothee 
Benz. Subscriptions are $10/year (4 is¬ 
sues? ). 

ANIM0DVERSE 
#6 & #7/undated 

(POB 57464, Jackson Stn., Hamilton, On¬ 
tario L8P 4X3, Canada) 

is a 12-page zine featuring short pieces 
on anti-racism, queer liberation, femi¬ 
nism and animal liberation. Issue #7 in¬ 
cludes a piece supporting the World 
Trade Center bombing titled "Bombs for 
imperialism." Subscriptions are $5/12 
issues (cash only) or trade. 

DELINQUENT THEORY 
#1/undated 

(POB 203, Portland, OR. 97207) 

This is a 15-page compilation of writ¬ 
ings by Feral Faun over the last few 
years focussing on "a radical look at 
the question of identity." Even for 
those who don't agree with Feral's cri¬ 
tique of society as the enemy of the 
individual, this lucid and pointed se¬ 
ries of short essays is well worth read¬ 
ing. Send a contribution for photocopy¬ 
ing and postage for a sample copy. 

SOUTHERN LIBERTARIAN MESSENGER 
Vol.21,#8/Dec.'92 thru #10/Feb.'93 
(Rt.10 Box 52A, Florence, SC. 29501) 
is a 6-8pp. photocopied, right-wing 
'libertarian' news-clipping collection. 
Issue #8 includes a 'special' 8pp. ad¬ 
dendum featuring Robert Brakeman's in¬ 
teresting story "When the punks struck." 


Issue #10 includes a 2-page addendum of 
Antony Flew's leaflet "Against 'Anti- 
Racism' in Education." Subscriptions are 
$6/year (12 issues). 

DUMPSTER TIMES 
#12/April '93 

(W.S.D., POB 80044, Akron, OH. 44308) 

This is a 48-page zine-billed as 
"Akron's only Review of Art & Culture," 
that's always entertaining, eclectic and 
thoughtful. This issue features an in¬ 
troduction titled "The misadventures of 
Wanda S. Duck" explaining her trials and 
tribulations (health, workplace and 
arson problems) since the last issue 
appeared over a year ago, Dale Gowin's 
very worthwhile "Confessions of an 
Amerikan LSD eater," and Ed D'Angelo's 
well-argued "The moral culture of drug 
prohibition." Also included are Joan 
Conner's "Parting shots" (on words used 
in breaking up), "Meditations sent in a 
cigar box" by Allen Thornton (a dismal 
apology for industrial capitalism and 
wage slavery), and an exceedingly long 
and generous review of George Walford's 
poorly-argued, anti-anarchistic pamphlet 
Angles on Anarchism, Send $2.00 or 
equivalent for a sample copy; subscrip¬ 
tions are $10/4 issues + a yearly audio 
compilation tape. 

MOTHER ANARCHY 
#2/undated 

(Laure Akai, PO Box 500, Moscow 107061, 
Russia) 

This is the second issue of this very 
readable (primarily) English-language 
zine dealing with current problems faced 
by Russian anarchists. This issue in¬ 
cludes "The price of the market," "The 
traffic in women and other Russian real¬ 
ities," and a reprint of Sebastian Job's 
"Moscow: Death of an American Dream." No 
price listed; send a donation for print¬ 
ing and postage. 

BLEEDING EYESORE 
#4/undated 

(Paul Harrison, 1 Prince William Ct., 
Featherstone, West Yorkshire WF7 5PH, 
England) 

is a 30pp. zine featuring reprints in 
microscopic print of Mark Heley's naive 
paean to virtual reality titled "Neuro 
space...," and interviews with Terence 
McKenna on psychedelics, sex and extra¬ 
terrestrials. Send a contribution for a 
copy. 

TURNING THE TIDE 
Vol.6,#2/Mar.-April '93 
(POB 1990, Burbank, CA. 91507) 
is a 12pp. tabloid "Anti-Racism News¬ 
letter" published by People Against 
Racist Terror, featuring articles on the 
relationships between racism and ecolog¬ 
ical struggles this time around. Sub¬ 
scriptions are $6/year (6 issues). 

DREAMTIME TALKINGMAIL 
#3/Spring '93 

(Rt.2, Box 242W, Viola, WI. 54464) 
is a 30pp. newsletter documenting the 
"embryonic beginnings of a permaculture 
hypermedia village in southwest Wiscon¬ 
sin" on donated land, complete with a 
big old school building, fire truck & 
bookmobile! The founders are looking for 
more warm bodies to populate the place. 
Subscriptions are $12/3 issues; sample 
copies are $4. 

NAMBLA BULLETIN 
Vol.14,#3/April '93 

(POB 174, Midtown Sta., New York, NY. 
10018) 

is the 24pp. newsletter of the North 
American Man/Boy Love Association. This 
issue includes a report on the invasion 
of a New York NAMBLA chapter meeting by 
a witch-hunting NBC Television News 
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crew, and fiction titled "Something Like 
Happiness" by Kevin Esser. Subscriptions 
are $30/year (10 issues) for non-mem¬ 
bers, or included with membership at 
$25/year. 

A INFOS 
#29/Dec. '92 

(Humeurs Noires [F.A.], BP 79, 59370 
Mons en Baroeul, France) 
is the 8-page French edition (in the 
English language) of the A-Infos 
international "Bulletins d'infor¬ 
mation" -meant for spreading news for 
publication in anarchist periodicals. 

Send a contribution for a sample copy; 
subscriptions are $6-$10/year (IMO pay¬ 
able to ALDIR). 

INDIANARCHY 
#1/April '93 

(POB 3207, Bloomington, IN. 47402-3207) 
is a new, thick unpaginated zine burst¬ 
ing with rants like Michael Wood's "Fuck 
nazi skinhead bastards," Sub-Humyn's 
"Open season on queers" (on the Colorado 
constitutional amendment), and Joseph 
Average's "Anarchy, ecology & animal 
liberation," book reviews by BioHazard 
and Joseph Average, comix by M@ce, and 
much more. No price listed; send at 
least a buck for postage. 

DIALOGUE 
#96/Spring '93 

(POB 71221, New Orleans, LA. 70172) 
is a 20pp. "Progressive Community Jour¬ 
nal" focussing on local news. This is¬ 
sue's cover story is "Liberty or bigot¬ 
ry?" It covers the controversial rededi¬ 
cation of the so-called "Liberty Mon¬ 
ument" in New Orleans (popularly known 
as the White Supremacy Monument). Sub¬ 
scriptions are $5/year (4 issues). 

THE FIRE FLY 
#19/Feb.'93 

(Box 1077, Mission, SD. 57555) 
is a homey, yet incisively critical 
little 8pp. newsletter from the Rosebud 
Reservation in South Dakota, appropri¬ 
ately subtitled "A tiny glow in a forest 
of darkness." This issue includes a 
first person account titled "You're in 
South Dakota now" by Jon Lurie, and 
"Other realities as truth: Permitting 
cultural diversity in the schools" by 
Jon Lurie and Jane Kirby. Always a good 
read. Subscriptions are $5.00/6 issues. 

CELTIC PAMPLEMOUSSE 

#5/undated (Jim Munroe, 66 Greyhound 
(Dr., Willowdale, Ontario M2H 1K3, Cana¬ 
da ) 

is an unpaginated zine. This issue in¬ 
cludes an amusing look at "Star Trek: 
(Brainwashing) The Next Generation." 
Sample copies are $1 postpaid. 

THE FREEDOM WRITER 
Vol.10,#2/Mar.-April '93 
(POB 589, Great Barrington, MA. 01230) 
is an informative 4pp. bimonthly news¬ 
letter covering activities of the Chris¬ 
tian right. This issue includes an 
alarming analysis of "The anti-gay nine¬ 
ties" by Frederick Clarkson. Subscrip¬ 
tions are included with a $25/year mem¬ 
bership in the Institute for First 
Amendment Studies. 

K.S.L. 

#4/undated 

(c/o BM Hurricane, London, WC1 3XX, Eng¬ 
land) 

is the 8-page bulletin of the Kate 
Sharpley Library, an archive of anar¬ 
chist publications loosely associated 
with the journal Black Flag. Issue #4 
includes "A rebel spirit" (on the fasci¬ 
nating life of anarchist Leah Feldman). 
Subscriptions are £5/5 issues. 


THE WEB 

unnumbered/Winter '93 
(POB 40890, S.F., CA. 94110) 

is an 8-page San Francisco Bay area 
organizing newsletter. This issue focus¬ 
ses on the Direct Action Manual project, 
giving information and requesting en¬ 
dorsements and assistance. Send "a few 
stamps of $1 in cash" for a copy. 

PRISON LEGAL NEWS 
Vol.4,#2/Feb. '93 
(POB 1684, Lake Worth, FL 33460) 
is a helpful 10pp. newsletter for pris¬ 
oners focussing on the state of Washing¬ 
ton. This issue includes good articles 
on "Serial litigators" by Adrian Lomax, 
and "The prison privatization debate" by 
Ed Mead. Send a contribution for a copy. 

LUNO 

unnumbered/Mar. & April '93 
(31960 SE Chin St., Boring, OR. 97009) 
is a 10pp. newsletter of the Learning 
Unlimited Network of Oregon. The March 
issue includes some commentary on com¬ 
puters and technology, including a great 
'computer' schematic-shown as a toilet 
with various parts well-labelled! The 
April issue includes "Devil dealing in 
education" (on the demonization of ene¬ 
mies). Send an SASE for a sample copy. 

THE MADISON EDGE 

Vol.4,#7/Feb. 24, thru Ill/April 21,'93 
(POB 845, Madison, WI. 53701-0845) 
is a good 8pp. alternative community 
biweekly tabloid. Issue #7 includes Tod 
Ensign's "Gulf War syndrome: Chronic 
health ailments plague Gulf War veter¬ 
ans," and Raymond Luc Levasseur's "Par¬ 
don my analysis" (on the pardons of 
Republican regime war criminals by 
Bush). Subscriptions are $15/year. 

BEATNIK SOUP 
#6/Spring '93 

(2306 College Ave., Stevens Point, WI. 
54481) 

unpaginated "Art and Literary Magazine 
for a New Generation" -primarily a poet- 
ry-zine, complete with pop-up art and a 
rainbow of page colors. Sample copies 
are $1 cash or money order. 

FUNNY PAGES 
# 42/April '93 

(POB 317025, Dayton, OH. 45437) 

12 pp. zine of occasionally funny, (most¬ 
ly) disgusting humor aimed at celebri¬ 
ties, politicos, gender, race, sexual 
orientations, etc. Office jokesters with 
poor taste will love this zine; others 
might have second thoughts. Subscrip¬ 
tions are $10/8 issues. 

CONTRA FLOW 
#5 Mar.'93 

(56a Info Shop, 56 Crampton St., London 
SE17, U.K.) 

is a 16-page info-zine formerly titled 
56a Info Shop Bulletin. It carries radi¬ 
cal news "the general media doesn't 
touch” compiled "from radical journals 
and leaflets." Send a donation for a 
sample. 

LITTLE BOOK OF REVOLUTION 
#8/Winter '92-3 

(Brooke, 116 W. Barrett Ave., Richmond, 
CA. 94801) 

is a 16-page zine featuring a nicely- 
done comic titled "I live in West Oak¬ 
land" by the publisher, Brooke Terpstra. 
Send a 52C SASE for a copy. 

STILL ANGRY 

#12/Spring '93 

(102A E. 52nd St., Austin, TX. 78751 ) 
is a thick, unpaginated in-your-face 
angry zine, surprisingly well-produced 
with a homo-vegan-straightedge twist. 

This issue features material on the 


Church of Satan, (against) human sacri¬ 
fice, band interviews with Neurosis and 
Andromeda Strain, some furious rants by 
Claire Richards, and a lot more short 
pieces of intense, graphic anger. Copies 
are $1.29. 

THE AMERICAN RATIONALIST 

Vol.37,#6/Mar.-April & Vol.38,#1/May- 

June '93 

(POB 994, St. Louis, MO. 63188) 
is a 16pp. bimonthly subtitled "The 
alternative to religious superstition." 
Issue #1 includes Kenneth Weinstein on 
"Pierre Bayle and the atheist state," 
and C. Lee Hubbell's "God-confused phys¬ 
icists," along with book reviews and 
other short pieces. Subscriptions are 
$6/year (6 issues). 

RETROFUTURISM 
#17/April '93 

(The Drawing Legion, POB 227, Iowa City, 
IA. 52244) 

is a "sporadically-appearing" 24pp. 
"Hypermedia," fringe-art periodical. 

This issue includes Stephen-Paul Martin 
on "Media countermedia: Gleem & Ultra- 
Brite,” and Ed Lawrence's review of Bob 
Black's Friendly Fire. Subscriptions are 
$ 10/year (including all Drawing Legion 
publications). 

ZEN WIND 

#14/undated • 

(Tundra Wind, POB 429, Monte Rio, CA. 
95462) 

unbound, unpaginated, irregular magazine 
of a "non-monastic and non-residential 
spiritual order in the tradition of the 
zen masters of China, Korea and Japan." 
This issue includes "The transformations 
of Tung Shan" (a commentary on an ob¬ 
scure quote relating to the I Ching), 
and "Zenarchy-A diary." Subscriptions 
are available on request; donations or 
trades requested. 

CVS BULLETIN 
#1/Feb.'93 

(The Drawing Legion, POB 227, Iowa City, 
IA. 52244) 

24pp. zine of the Copyright Violation 
Squad dedicated to making "publicly 
available those cultural works which 
have been suppressed because they theo¬ 
retically violated copyright law. This 
first issue includes Luke McGuff on 
"Parallel culture." Subscriptions are 
$10/200 pages (including all Drawing 
Legion publications). 

PARANOIA 

#1/undated 

(POB 3570, Cranston, RI. 02910) 
is a new 24pp. "Readers Digest for Hip 
Paranoids." This first issue includes 
material on all the hot conspiracy top¬ 
ics from Malcolm X to Hitler and Nixon. 
Subscriptions are $12/year (4 issues). 

GREEN REVOLUTION 
#3/Autumn '92 

(POB 845, Bristol BS99 5HQ, England) 
is a 16pp. "revolutionary newspaper 
working for ecological survival, human 
liberation and direct action." The cover 
story is "Women and Revolution," includ¬ 
ing an interview with Janet Biehl, and a 
piece on "Women and anarchism." Sub¬ 
scriptions are £4/10 issues. 

PROGRESSIVE LIBRARIAN 
#4/Winter '91-2 

(c/o Empire State College, SUNY School 
of Labor Studies Library, 330 West 42nd 
St., 4th Floor, New York, NY. 10036) 
is the 52pp. journal of the leftist 
Progressive Librarians Guild, featuring 
David Linton's "The pro-machine bias: 

The fate of the Luddites," and a survey 
on library purchases of "Politically 

Continued on page 80 
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Fluoride: 

Communist Plot or Capitalist Ploy 

Continued from page 53 

Bones of Contention 

What are the effects of the decades- 
long increase in fluoride exposure on the 
nation’s health? The best answer is, 
given the size and pervasiveness of the 
motive for bias and the extreme politi¬ 
cization of science on this question, no 
one knows. Recently, scientists have 
taken a new look, especially 
at the most likely place to 
find fluoride damage: hu¬ 
man bones, where it accu¬ 
mulates. In the past two 
years, eight epidemiological 
studies by apparently disin¬ 
terested scientists have 
suggested that water fluoridation may 
have increased the rate of bone frac¬ 
tures in females and males in all ages 
across the U.S. 58 The latest study pub¬ 
lished in the Journal of the American 
Medical Association (JAMA) found that 
“low levels of fluoride may increase the 
risk of hip fracture in the elderly.” 59 
These results, if correct, would also 
implicate industrial fluoride pollution. 
Another group likely to show damage 
from fluoride is young males. Since 
1957, the bone fracture rate among male 
children and adolescents has increased 
sharply in the U.S. according to the 
National Center for Health Statistics/ 30 
The U.S. hip fracture rate is now the 
highest in the world, reports the Nation¬ 
al Research Council. 61 “...Clearly,” wrote 
JAMA in an editorial, “it is now appro¬ 
priate to revisit the issue of water fluori¬ 
dation.” 62 

Fluoride and cancer, too, have been 
linked by the government’s own animal 
carcinogenicity test. 63 Evidence that 
fluoride is a carcinogen has cropped up 
since at least the 1940s, but the govern¬ 
ment has dismissed it all. A 1956 federal 
study found nearly twice as many bone 
defects (of a type considered possibly 
pre-malignant) among young males in 
the fluoridated city of Newburgh, New 
York, as compared with the unfluori¬ 
dated control city of Kingston; this find¬ 
ing, however, was considered spurious 
and was not followed up. 64 For a long 
time, the government avoided perform¬ 


ing its official animal carcinogenicity 
test—which, if positive, would require 
regulatory action against fluoride. It had 
to be pushed into doing that. 

In 1975, John Yiamouyiannis, a bio¬ 
chemist and controversial fluoridation 
opponent, and Dean Burk, a retired 
National Cancer Institute (NCI) official, 
reported a 5 to 10 percent increase in 
total cancer rates in U.S. cities which 
had fluoridated their water supplies. 65 
Whether scientifically valid or not, the 
paper did trigger congressional hearings 
in 1977, at which it was revealed, incred¬ 
ibly, that the government had never 


cancer-tested fluoride. Congress ordered 
the NCI to begin. 

Twelve years later, in 1989, the study 
was finally completed. If found “equivo¬ 
cal evidence” that fluoride caused bone 
cancer in male rats. 66 The NCI was 
immediately directed to examine cancer 
trends in the U.S. population that might 
be fluoride-related. The NCI found that 
nationwide evidence “...of a rising rate 
of bone and joint cancer at all ages 
combined, due mainly to trends under 
the age of 20, was seen in the ‘fluori¬ 
dated’ counties but not in the ‘non-fluor- 
idated’ counties...The larger increase in 
males under the age of 20 seen in the 
aggregate data for all bone and joint 
cancers is seen only in the ‘fluoridated’ 
counties.” 67 

The NCI also did more detailed stud¬ 
ies focussed on several counties in 
Washington and Iowa. Once again, 
“When restricted to percent under the 
age of 20, the rates of bone and joint 
cancer in both sexes rose 47 percent 
from 1973-80 to 1981-87 in the fluoridat¬ 
ed areas of Washington and Iowa and 
declined 34 percent in the non-high 
fluoridated areas. For osteosarcomas 
[bone cancers] in males under 20 [em¬ 
phasis added], the rate increased 70 
percent in the fluoridated areas.” 68 But 
after applying sophisticated statistical 
tests, the NCI concluded that these 
findings, like those in Newburgh in 1956, 
were spurious. 

It was commission time again. 


The new commission, chaired by ven¬ 
erable fluoridation proponent and U.S. 
Public Health Service official Frank E. 
Young, concluded in its final report that 
“...its year-long investigation has found 
no evidence establishing an association 
between fluoride and cancer in hu¬ 
mans.” As for the evidence on bone 
fractures, the commission merely stated, 
“further studies are required.” And 
finally, as always: “The U.S. Public 
Health Service should continue to sup¬ 
port optimal fluoridation of drinking 
water.” 69 

“If fluoride presents any risks to the 
public at the levels to which 
the vast majority of us are 
exposed,” intoned U.S. 
Assistant Secretary of 
Health, James G. Mason, 
when releasing the report, 
“those risks are so small 
that they have been impossible to detect. 
In contrast, the benefits are great and 
easy to detect.” 70 That is, fewer cavities 
in children. 

Government Doubts 

There are signs, however, that 50 
years of official unanimity on this sub¬ 
ject maya be disintegrating. Referring to 
the government’s animal study, James 
Huff, a director of the U.S. National 
Institute of Environmental Health Sci¬ 
ences, told a 1992 meeting he believes 
“that the reason these animals got a few 
osteosarcomas [bone cancers] was be¬ 
cause they were given fluoride...Bone is 
the target organ for fluoride.” In other 
words, the findings were not “equivocal” 
but solid. 

“Perhaps we need to learn more 
about this chemical,” said Huff. 71 

Others feel more than enough has 
already been learned. William Marcus, 
an EPA senior science adviser and toxi¬ 
cologist was indignant. “In my opinion,” 
he said, “fluoride is a carcinogen by any 
standard we use. I believe the EPA 
should act immediately to protect the 
public, not just on the cancer data, but 
on the evidence of bone fractures, ar¬ 
thritis, mutagenicity and other effects.” 
Marcus adds that a still-unreleased study 
by the New Jersey State Health Depart¬ 
ment has found that the bone cancer 
rate is six times higher—among young 
males—in fluoridated communities. 72 


“Clearly,” wrote the Journal of the 
American Medical Association in an 
editorial, “it is now appropriate to revisit 
the issue of water fluoridation.” 
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“The level of fluoride the government 
allows the public is based on scientifical¬ 
ly fraudulent information and altered 
reports,” charges Robert Carton, an 
EPA environmental scientist and past 
president of its employee union, Local 
2050, National Federation of Federal 
Employees. The EPA union has been 
campaigning for six years against what it 
terms the “politicization of science” at 
the agency, citing fluoride as the arche¬ 
typal case. “People can be harmed sim¬ 
ply by drinking the water,” Carton 
warns. 73 

A subcommittee headed by Congress¬ 
man Ted Weiss (D-N.Y.) is investigating 
the government’s handling of the evi¬ 
dence on fluoride’s safety. And there the 
matter rests—until the next commission. 

Mega-con 

Does fluoridation reduce cavities in 
children? Almost everyone feels certain 
that it does, but only because trusted 
authorities have told them so, and those 
authorities in turn received their infor¬ 
mation from leaders who, as the original 
spin-doctor noted, must be influenced if 
you want to make the public believe 
something. 

Actually, over the years, many health 
professionals—especially abroad-have 
decided the beneficial effects of fluoride 
are mostly hokum; but open debate has 
been stifled—if not strangled. Repeatedly 
dentists and doctors who were regarded 
as paragons of professional excellence— 
when they supported fluoride—have been 
vilified and professionally ostracized 
after they changed their minds. During 
the early 1980s, New Zealand’s most 
prominent fluoridation advocate was 
John Colquhoun, the country’s chief 
dental officer. Then he decided to gath¬ 
er some results. “I was an ardent fluori- 
dationist, you see. I wanted to show 
people how good it was....” 

“When as chair of the Fluoridation 
Promotion Committee, I gathered these 
statistics...I observed that...the percent¬ 
age of children who were free of dental 
decay was higher in the unfluoridated 
part of most health districts in New 
Zealand.” 74 The national health depart¬ 
ment refused to allow Colquhoun to 
publish these findings, and he was en¬ 
couraged to resign. 

Now Colquhoun writes that “new 


evidence...suggests that the harmful 
effects of water fluoridation are more 
real than is generally admitted while the 
claimed dental benefit is negligible.” 75 

A more recent example is Canadian 
physician Richard G. Foulkes, who is 
currently being accused by his former 
colleague, Brent Friesen, chief medical 
officer of Calgary, B.C., of “a classical 
case of manipulation of information and 
selective use...to promote the quackery 
of anti-fluoridationists.” In 1973, as a 
special consultant to the health minister 
of British Columbia, Foulkes had 
authored a report recommending man¬ 
datory fluoridation for the province. But, 
after reviewing the evidence, he has 
concluded that “fluoridation of commu¬ 
nity water supplies can no longer be 
held to be safe or effective in the reduc¬ 
tion of tooth decay...Even in 1973, we 
should have known this was a dangerous 
chemical.” 76 He adds that “there is, also, 
a not-too-subtle relationship between 
the objective [the promotion of fluorida¬ 
tion] and the needs of major indus¬ 
tries....” 77 

“I was conned,” Foulkes thinks, “by a 
powerful lobby.” 78 
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Bisexuality 

Continued from page 59 

powerful leaders of all people.” This 
craving for leadership is complemented 
by the media’s need for leaders in order 
to feed the spectacle. In his anti-bi arti¬ 
cle in the Voice , Gabriel Rotello deftly 
integrates the leadership phenomenon, 
playing off bi leaders whose discourse 
supports his thesis against others he 
feels threatened by. That a leadership 
has solidified as far as the media are 
concerned appears evident for example 
in the letters printed and choice of par¬ 
ticipants in a round table on bisexuality 
which appeared in OUT/LOOK in re¬ 
sponse to a feature section on bisexu¬ 
ality in the previous issue: three were 
editors of books on bisexuality and 
another was Amanda Udis-Kessler, who 
appears to be the most referred-to bi 
theorist. But there are also texts which 
stress a non-hierarchical approach or 
which question leadership. Kathleen 
Bennett, for example, cautions that “The 
bisexual movement must not yield to the 
faulty thinking of ‘vanguardism’ just 
because of our potential to have a spe¬ 
cial perspective on dualism.” 

Along with cheerleading for leadership 
are equally strong but somewhat differ¬ 
ent calls for role models. (Personally it 
has always escaped me why people want 
to model themselves on someone else, 
anyway). Lacking a bi milieu, or often 
even someone to share perceptions of 
bisexuality with, it is no doubt under¬ 
standable, if unfortunate, that the role 
model exerts such an attraction for so 
many bis. For Gary North, “the problem 
is, we don’t have many role models.”- 
Dianne Anderson, upon moving to L.A., 
“found few bisexual role models and 
even fewer that I could relate to.” For 
Beth Elliot, a cultural hcro-a Malcolm 
X-becomes the solution to the question 
of the bi message not getting out. Com¬ 
paring Holly Near, who rejects the label 
bisexual, to Gretchen Phillips (a young 
out bi musician), Elliot says, “Still, it is 
Holly Near and not Gretchen Phillips 
who has the credentials to be a spokes¬ 
person or role model attractive to seven¬ 
ties lesbian feminists and the younger 
women who identify with their left-ori¬ 
ented community....” What is needed, in 
Elliot’s opinion, is “a Holly Near-type/ 
era bisexual feminist role model to go 
along with the Gretchen Phillips-type/ 
era bisexual feminist role model.” One 


individual representing an era would 
seem aberrant, but no stranger than 
representation itself to those of us who 
wish to be represented by no one. 

Also problematic is the concept “bi 
pride.” If bi pride functions as an under¬ 
standable reaction to homophobia and 
biphobia, it rapidly tends to become a 
broader, in one bi’s phrase, “I am fine 
the way I am” outlook which promotes 
complacency: if everyone stays exactly 
the way they are, the chances of radical 
change are mighty slim.... 



Mirroring the new bi movement, the 
editorial focus of these books is feminist. 
Thus some of the many feminist insights 
are incorporated, and dismantling the 
patriarchy becomes a focal point. But at 
the same time feminism itself is largely 
left unchallenged; on the contrary, un¬ 
derlining the feminist credentials of the 
new queer-bi milieu becomes a priority. 
Although there are critiques of lesbian 
separatism (the tendency which has been 
the most hostile to bis), much of the 
writing in these texts is similar to main¬ 
stream lesbian currents. Speaking about 
members of the Seattle Bisexual Wom¬ 
en’s Network who encountered problems 
when they attempted to organize a 
workshop at the Northwest Lesbian 
Conference, Elizabeth Rebe Weise 
states, “in fact, many of us were indistin¬ 
guishable from the lesbians in that 
group in our politics and lives.” 

In Closer To Home; Bisexuality and 
Feminism , bisexual men are rarely men¬ 
tioned beyond a couple of accounts by 
women who were involved with bi men. 
One is left to wonder what the relation¬ 
ship (if any) between the bi women’s 
and men’s milieu is (if there is a men’s 
milieu), though there is clearly some 
interaction in certain local bi groups and 
in planning regional and national events. 
Beth Elliot notes, “Many of us take part 
in bisexual women's groups without 
necessarily feeling part of a larger (and 


co-ed) bisexual community.” In a review 
of Closer To Home in Frighten the Hors¬ 
es, Carol Queen comments that “Many 
of the book’s contributors seem to feel 
that they’ve found practically the only 
man worth relating to....” 

There is little specifically anti-statist 
sentiment in bi texts, or, indeed, men¬ 
tion of the state at all. One is left to 
wonder what kind of state is being pro¬ 
posed, no doubt a question better left 
unasked. There is also little profound 
questioning of technology, industrialism, 
or the economy, giving the impression 
that the status quo, or something close, 
is acceptable to most of these writers 
and activists. 

To date, bi visibility and achieving 
formal recognition in the gay/lesbian 
milieu have constituted the narrow focus 
of most bi organizing efforts. Like Susan 
Trynka, some bis feel that the “queer 
women’s communities are probably a lot 
more responsive to bisexuality now” 
than in the past. Certainly some of the 
more absurd myths, such as the non¬ 
existence of bisexuality, seem to be 
crumbling. The word bisexual is more 
and more visible in gay and lesbian 
journals and events. And as long as 
same-sex attractions continue to bring us 
together, bis will interact with lesbians 
and gays, whether we are formally ac¬ 
cepted or not. As Carol Queen notes, 
“It won’t help to vote whether bisexuals 
should be let in: we are in.” At the same 
time some gays and lesbians have made 
it clear that, for them, bis will never be 
accepted; they will remain “heterosexual 
transgressions into our entrenched, yet 
fun, little world,” as Ara Wilson put it, 
or in Sandy Dwyer’s blunt phrase: “They 
are merely opportunists.” 

Merely opportunists?!? 


Randy Terry 

Continued from page 16 

would have turned out differently if the 
police had enforced the local laws. We’ll 
never know. 

Ultimately, you can’t blame Randy for 
what’s happened. As long as people look for 
black and white answers in a grey world, the 
Randy Terrys will keep taking advantage. 
There’s a sucker born every minute and 
someone waiting to catch them as they are 
pushed out of the womb. -Anne Bower 

This essay first appeared in volume 3, issue #4 of the 
pro-choice newsmonthly The Body Politic. Sample 
copies are $3, and subscriptions are $18/year from 
POB 2363, Binghamton, NY 13902. 
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Media Control 

Continued from page 69 

it would be a good idea. The orders from 
Washington have been, we’re supposed to be 
against “linkage,” that is, diplomacy, and 
therefore everybody goose-stepped on com¬ 
mand and everybody was against diplomacy. 
Try to find commentary in the press—you can 
find a column by Alex Cockburn in the Los 
Angeles Times, who argued that it would be 
a good idea. The people who were answering 
that question thought, I’m alone, but that’s 
what I think. Suppose they knew that they 
weren’t alone, that other people thought it, 
like the Iraqi democratic opposition. Suppose 
they knew that this was not hypothetical, that 
in fact Iraq had made exactly such an offer. 

It had been released by high U.S. officials 
just eight to ten days earlier. On January 2, 
these officials had released an Iraqi offer to 
withdraw totally from Kuwait in return for 
consideration by the Security Council of the 
Arab-Israeli conflict and the problem of 
weapons of mass destruction. The U.S. had 
been refusing to negotiate this issue since 
well before the invasion of Kuwait. Suppose 
that people had known that the offer was 
actually on the table and that it was widely 
supported and that in fact it’s exactly the 
kind of thing that any rational person would 
do if they were interested in peace, as we do 
in other cases, in the rare cases that we do 
want to reverse aggression. Suppose that it 
had been known. You can make your own 
guesses, but I would assume that the two- 
thirds of the population would probably have 
risen to 98% of the population. Here you 
have the great successes of propaganda. 
Probably not one person who answered the 
poll knew any of the things I’ve just men¬ 
tioned. The people thought they were alone. 
Therefore it was possible to proceed with the 
war policy without opposition. 

There was a good deal of discussion about 
whether sanctions would work. You have the 
head of the CIA come up and you discuss 
whether sanctions would work. However, 
there was no discussion of a much more 
obvious question: Had sanctions already 
worked? The answer is yes, apparently they 
had—probably by late August, very likely by 
late December. It was very hard to think up 
any other reason for the Iraqi offers of 
withdrawal, which were authenticated or in 
some cases released by high U.S. officials, 
who described them as serious and negotia¬ 
ble. So the real question is: Had sanctions 
already worked? Was there a way out? Was 
there a way out right now in terms quite 
acceptable to the general population, the 
world at large and the Iraqi democratic 
opposition? These questions were not dis¬ 
cussed, and it’s crucial for a well-functioning 
propaganda system that they not be dis¬ 
cussed. That enables the Chairman of the 
Republican National Committee to say...that 
if any Democrat had been in office, Kuwait 
would not be liberated today. He can say 


that and no Democrat would get up and say 
that if he were President it would have been 
liberated not only today but six months ago, 
because there were opportunities then that 
he would have pursued and Kuwait would 
have been liberated without killing tens of 
thousands of people and without causing an 
environmental catastrophe. No Democrat 
would say that because no Democrat took 
that position. Henry Gonzalez and Barbara 
Boxer took that position. But the number of 
people who took it is so marginal that it’s 
virtually nonexistent. Given the fact that no 
Democratic politician would say that, Clay¬ 
ton Yeutter is free to make his statements. 

When Scud missiles hit Israel, nobody in 
the press applauded. Again, that’s an inter¬ 
esting fact about a well-functioning propa¬ 
ganda system. We might ask, why not? After 
all, Saddam Hussein’s arguments were as 
good as George Bush’s arguments. What 
were they, after all? Let’s just take Lebanon. 
Saddam Hussein says that he can’t stand 
annexation. He can’t stand aggression. Israel 
has been occupying southern Lebanon for 
thirteen years in violation of Security Council 
resolutions that it refuses to abide by. In the 
course of that period it attacked all of Leba¬ 
non, still bombs most of Lebanon at will. He 
can’t stand it. He might have read the Am¬ 
nesty International report on Israeli atroci¬ 
ties in the West Bank. His heart is bleeding. 
He can’t stand it. Sanctions can’t work be¬ 
cause the U.S. vetoes them. Negotiations 
can’t work because the U.S. blocks them. 
What’s left but force? He’s been waiting for 
years. Thirteen years in the case of Lebanon, 
twenty years in the case of the West Bank, 
you’ve heard that argument before. The only 
difference between that argument and the 
one you heard is that Saddam Hussein could 
truly say sanctions and negotiations can’t 
work because the U.S. blocks them. But 
George Bush couldn’t say that, because 
sanctions apparently had worked, and there 
was every reason to believe that negotiations 
could work—except that he adamantly refused 
to pursue them, saying explicitly, there will 
be no negotiations right through. Did you 
find anybody in the press who pointed that 
out? No. It’s a triviality. It’s something that, 
again, a literate teenager could figure out in 
a minute. But nobody pointed it out, no 
commentator, no editorial writer. That, 
again, is the sign of a very well-run totalitari¬ 
an culture. It shows that the manufacture of 
consent is working. 

Last comment about this. We could give 
many examples, you could make them up as 
you go along. Take the idea that Saddam 
Hussein is a monster about to conquer the 
world—widely believed, in the U.S., and not 
unrealistically. It was drilled into people’s 
heads over and over again: He’s about to 
take everything. We’ve got to stop him now. 
How did he get that powerful? This is a 
small, Third World country without an indus¬ 
trial base. For eight years Iraq had been 
fighting Iran. That’s post-revolutionary Iran. 


It had decimated its officer corps and most 
of its military force. Iraq had a little bit of 
support in that war. It was backed by the 
Soviet Union, the U.S. Europe, the major 
Arab countries, and the Arab oil producers. 

It couldn’t defeat Iran. But all of a sudden 
it’s ready to conquer the world. Did you find 
anybody who pointed that out? The fact of 
the matter is, this was a Third World country 
with a peasant army. It is now being conced¬ 
ed that there was a ton of disinformation 
about the fortifications, the chemical weap¬ 
ons, etc. But did you find anybody who 
pointed it out, virtually nobody. That’s typi¬ 
cal. Notice that this was done one year after 
exactly the same thing was done with Manuel 
Noriega. Manuel Noriega is a minor thug by 
comparison with George Bush’s friend Sad¬ 
dam Hussein or George Bush’s other friends 
in Beijing or George Bush himself, for that 
matter. In comparison with them, Manuel 
Noriega is a pretty minor thug. Bad, but not 
a world class thug of the kind we like. He 
was turned into a creature larger than life. 
He was going to destroy us, leading the 
narco-traffickers. We had to quickly move in 
and smash him, killing a couple hundred or 
maybe thousand people, restoring to power 
the tiny, maybe eight percent white oligarchy, 
and putting U.S. military officers in control 
at every level of the political system. We had 
to do all those things because, after all, we 
had to save ourselves or we were going to be 
destroyed by this monster. One year later the 
same thing was done by Saddam Hussein. 
Did anybody point it out? Did anybody point 
out what had happened or why? You’ll have 
to look pretty far for that. 

Notice that this is not all that different 
from what the Creel Commission did in 
1916-17, when within six months it had 
turned a pacifistic population into raving 
hysterics who wanted to destroy everything 
German to save ourselves from Huns who 
were tearing the arms off Belgian babes. The 
techniques are maybe more sophisticated, 
with television and lots of money going into 
it, but it’s pretty traditional. I think the issue, 
to come back to my original comment, is not 
simply disinformation and the Gulf crisis. 
The issue is much broader. It’s whether we 
want to live in a free society or whether we 
want to live under what amounts to a form 
of self-imposed totalitarianism, with the 
bewildered herd marginalized, directed 
elsewhere, terrified, screaming patriotic 
slogans, fearing for their lives and admiring 
with awe the leader who saved them from 
destruction while the educated masses goose- 
step on command, repeat the slogans they’re 
supposed to repeat, the society deteriorates 
at home, we end up serving as a mercenary 
enforcer state, hoping that others are going 
to pay us to smash up the world. Those are 
the choices. That’s the choice that you have 
to face. The answer to those questions is 
very much in the hands of people exactly like 
you and me. 
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